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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING  APRIL  26,  1871,  AT  THE  HALL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON. 


The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

John  G.  Metoalf,  M.D.,  was  chosen  Recording  Secretary 
pro  tempore^  and  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties « 
•The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Haven,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  read  their  report. 

The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Librarian  were 
submitted  and  read  as  parts  of  the  report  of  the  Council. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  the  reports 
were  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication, 
to  be  printed  at  their  discretion. 

The  following  names  of  gentlemen  proposed  for  election 
to  membership  were  presented  by  the  Council :  Rev. 
Robert  C.  Waterston,  of  Boston  ;  Robert  Clahke,  Esq., 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Isaac  Smucker,  Esq.,  of  Newark, 
Ohio;  Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  of  Worcester;  Henry 
Wheatland,  M.D.,  of  Salem. 
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A  vote  having  been  taken  by  ballot,  they  were  unani- 
mously elected. 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.,  read  portions  of  an  article  pre- 
pared by  him,  on  the  statistics  of  Emigration. 

On  motion  of  Charles  Deane,  Esq.,  it  was  voted  that 
Dr.  Jarvis  be  requested  to  furnish  an  abstract  of  his 
valuable  paper  for  publication. 

Remarks  were  made  by  the  President,  calling  attention 
to  the  recent  publication  by  the  Academy  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Count  Rumford,  prepared  by  Rev.  George 
EiiLis,  D.D. ;  followed  .by  statements  and  explanations 
from  Dr.  Ellis  himself. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  G.  METCALF, 

Beeording  Secretary 

pro  tempore. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


Ik  preeentiiig  their  Seun-Aimmil  Report,  at  this  the  usual 
period,  the  Council  would,  in  the  Urst  place,  reier  to  the 
rvporta  of  the  Librarian  and  the  Treasurer,  as  containing 
tlie  details  of  progress  in  the  library,  and  the  present  state 
of  the  society's  tiuances.  These  have  been  adopted  by  the  , 
Council  as  parts  of  their  own  report.  It  is  believed  that 
they  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
advancement  in  the  library,  and  a  favorable  condition  of 
the  funds  with  reference  to  their  safe  and  profitable 
investment. 

The  property  of  the  society  has  been  carefully  and 
skilfully  managed  liy  the  Treasurer,  and  in  other  waya 
«liow8  a  gratifying,  if  moderate  increase.  Contributions  to 
the  Publishing  Fund  are  slowly  enlarging  that  indispensable 
fuuudatton.  A  gift  of  a  hundred  dollars,  from  Hon. 
Kbbnezer  Torrgv,  wn^  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  and 
the  same  amount  has  since  been  received  from  Mr.  Euwakd- 
L.  Davis."  It  is  not  safe  to  say  beforehand  what  wo  shall 
i]o  when  our  menus  are  sufficient;  but  no  small  store  of 
valuable  material  for  publication,  has  accumulated  iu  the 
society's   archives.      Without   the   resource   derived   from 

■  Slnr*  [tie  rotnplctJoD  of  this  mpcirt  an  addlltonal  »iiid  of  fifty  dollar*  bas 
L>eMi  ODutribuud  to  tlie  /UDd,  bj  Andrew  Blgeluw,  D.D.,  □(  Bottoa. 


usesement  upon  members,  aud  with  the  policy  of  a  liberal 
distribution  of  pulilished  matter,  large  or  frec]neQt  issues 
ai-o  not  at  present  practicable.     The  Council  have  loug  been 
desirous  to  provide  for  a  new  edition  of  the  "History  of 
Printing  in  America,"  compiled  by  the  first  President  of  the  : 
Society,  Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.D.     The  work  is  now  rarely   I 
to  be  purchased  and  commands  a  high  price.     A  revised 
copy  was  left  by  the  author,  with  a  view  to  republication, 
and   considerable   additional   manuscript   matter   had   also 
been    collected,    some   of    which   may   probably    be    used.! 
with  advantage.     It  is  supposed   that  a  portion  at  least  ' 
of  the  expense  of  printing  may  be  reimbursed  by  the  sale 
of  copies.     Unwilling  to  delay  the  ncconiplishmcnt  of  so 
desirable  an  object,  longer  than  absolute  necessity  reqniree, 
the  Council  have  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  ' 
Librarian  and  the  Treasurer,  with  authority  to  incur  such 
expense  as  may  be  requisite  in  preparing  the  matter,  and  ' 
to  contract  with  a  suitable  publisher  for  carrying  the  work 
through  the  press.    This  committee  is,  of  course,  secondary  j 
aud  only  accessory  t«  the  Standing  Committee  of  Publi-  1 
cation. 

The  Couucil  desire  to  express  a  grateful  acknowledgment  I 
of  the  effective  services  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Member  J 
of  Congress  from  Worcester,  in  procuring  from  the  depart-  J 
meats  at  Washington,  a  large  number  of  public  documents  j 
required  to  complete  our  series,  and  also  for  obtaining  J 
from  the  library  of  Congress  a  volume  of  the  Worcester  i 
Spy,  of  the  year  1776,  which  was  loaned  to  Mr.  Petep-J 
Force  nearly  thirty-three  years  ago.  Other  newspapers  of  I 
great  value,  borrowed  at  the  same  time,  were  recovered  J 
with  a  good  deal  of  effort  not  long  before  Mr.  Force's  I 


iloulh.  but  the  volume  above  mpntioned  was  not  found 
at  that  time.  It  passed  to  the  Natioiiiil  Library  with  Mr. 
Force's  (•ollections,  aud  through  earnest  and  judicioue 
nttentioti  to  the  niiitter  by  Mr.  Hoar,  has  been  surrendered 
on  the  receipt  of  proper  evidence  of  our  title. 

Although  deprived  of  a  plaoe  in  the  list  of  institutions  to 
which  the  publications  of  Congress  are  distritmted  under  a 
late  provision,  by  the  action  of  a  former  representative,  Mr. 
Thayer,  in  selecting;  the  city  library  for  that  privilege,  our 
claims,  through  a  Resolve  passed  in  1814,  have  never  been 
ftbsolutely  denied.  Yet  it  is  necessary  from  time  to  time 
call  attention  to  them,  and  to  press  them,  in  order  to  secure 
their  continued  recognition.  Thus  it  is  that  the  aid  of  an 
efficient  friend  at  ('ourt  is  found  requisite  for  maintaining 
that  important  department  of  our  library.  Thanks  are  also 
duo  to  Hon.  John  C.  B.  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
for  many  favors,  such  aa  his  position  enables  him  to  render. 

There  is  little  new  to  report  aa  having  recently  occurred 
in  the  general  or  the  special  provinces  of  Archwology, 
The  extraoi-d innry  turn  which  aichffioiogical  studies  have 
taken  abroad,  where,  of  late,  pre-historic  remains  over- 
shadow the  interest  of  such  as  are  snaeeptible  of  historical 
vluvidation,  is  exerting  a  marked  iufluenee  upon  similar 
studies  in  this  country.  In  that  field  of  inquiry  (the  pre- 
historic) we  stand  upon  the  same  level ;  or  rather  the 
ndvaiitaije  is  u  little  with  ub,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  arts 
and  habits  of  men  in  the  unrecorded  periods  have  been  in 
actual  iijic  and  practice  before  our  eyes.  The  antiquaries  of 
Europe  are  working  for  us,  while  investigating  the  character 
ftod  couditiou  of  thu  primitive  man,  aud  we  are  furnishing 
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illustrations,  examples,  and  tests,  of  the  probable  correct-  1 
neas  of  their  deductions. 

In  the  early  stages  of  any  discovery,  whether  scientifio  I 
or    historical,    while   the    phenomena    developed,   tbougli  I 
significant,  are  few  in  number,  the  theories  deduced  from  I 
them  are  usually  simple  and  somewhat  positive.     By  and  I 
by  unconformable  facts  are  brought  to  light,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  theories  which  charmed  by  their  simplicity  need 
to  be  qualified,  or  modified  materially,  in  order  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  new  and  varied  phenomena.      This  truth  is  I 
well  illustrated  in  the  recent  attempt  to  indicate  the  stages  ' 
of  human  progress  by  three  distinct  and  definite  terms, 
viz:    the   Age   of    Stone,    the   Age   of    Bronze,    and   the 
Age  of  Iron.     Upon  further  investigation  it  appears  that 
these  divisions,  so  attractive  because  so  simple,  lose  their  I 
distinctive    character  through  numerous    exceptions  and  1 
transpositions.     Consequently,  if  they  are  retained  for  their  j 
convenience  in  classification,  it  must  be  in  a  very  general  1 
way,  and  without  claim  to  scientific  precision.     Archeology  j 
abounds   with    instances   where   theories   apparently   well  | 
established  by   careful   observations   and    well   considered  I 
compariBous,  repeated  and  continued  through  generations  of  J 
antiquaries,  have    been  suddenly  proved    to  be  untenablo  | 
by  the  development  of  new  circumstances,  or  of  new  pointy  1 
of  view  from  which  facts  long  known  are  to  be  regarded. 

It  is  evident  that  the  vestiges  of  extreme  antiquity  I 
recently  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  results  of  1 
their  exiuniuatinn,  have  made  a  revolution  in  the  pre-'J 
historic  archiuology  of  Great  Britain  for  instance,  and  thatj 
the  pre-historic  remains  of  that  counlr)',  which  have  been  bojI 
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ioau-nodly  and  8o  satisfactorily  explained  in  paat  times,  have 
110*  assigned  tliern,  not  unfrequently,  a  different  origin  and 
«  (liferent  purpose.  What  has  heretofore  been  written 
abot^  Stoue-Henge  and  the  Druids,  about  Dolmens, 
HoQt^^B,  and  Oomlechs,  is  to  be  valued  more  for  ite 
topognrVphical  and  descriptive  information  than  for  the 
eertainirjjf  of  its  theoretical  conclusions. 

Tt  is      tequally  true  that  many  of  the  original  conceptions 
Mod  opiii   -lions  of  our  own  philosophers  respecting  the  sources 
of  popujl,    ^tion  in  America,  and  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
relics  of' .  '  ancient  occupancy  here,  prove  to  be  inconsistent 
wili  Gic    ."its  more  newly  brought   to   light,    or   seen   under 
diiferoi:    ^it  and  clearer  aspects. 
Hk"!*   traces   of   ancient  semi-civilization   in  Mexico  and 
,  Pern     J,"  were    formerly   the   themes   of    endless   speculation 
jjig  to  show,  by  analogies  of  customs,  arts,  or  architec- 
re,  from  what  eastern  nation  those  countries  must  hare 
received  their  culture  if   not  their  primitive  inhabitants. 
But  the  very  number  and  diversity  of  analogies  that  are 
found  with  the  habits  and  arts,  and  even  what  are  usually 
regarded  as  peouliarities,  of  numerous  and  diverse  nations 
In  other  ports  of  the  world,  have  destroyed  the  force  of 
tjiosc  ingenious  processes  of  reasoning.     It  is  beginning  to 
!)«  acknowledged  that  the  faculties,  instincts,  and  propensi- 
ties, of  human  beings  are  limited  in  the  extent  and  variety 
of  their  permutations  and  ccmibinations,  and  under  similar 
external  inllucnucs  fall  into,  not  exactly  the  same,  but  often 
very   similar,    modes   of    operation.      There    is   sufticient 
idiosyucraey  in  the  vestiges  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  or  their  predecessors  if  there  were 
•uch.  In  render  it  prolwible  that  their  culture  was  wholly 


undcrived  from  any  foreign  source.     It  is  the  last  and  I: 
opinion  of  those  who  hiive  studied  the  subject  by  the  lil 
of  the  latest  i  u vest  ignt ions,  that  whatever  degi'ce  of 
zntioii    hjid    been    attained  \a    America  was  of  indigel 
origin  and  growth, 

This  view,  as  well  as  many  others  relating  to  pui^-'* 
here,  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  indefinite  ciil;iifla 
of  the  period  during  which  the  human  race  appcnrsBeo 
existed  upon  earth.     When  but  live  or  six  IhousiiT.'the 
of  time  were  allowed  for  the  spread  of  mankind  ih  w 
world,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  enumerate  stages 
and  approximate  to  the  eras  in  which  this  difl'usiwuos. 
have  been  brought  about.     These  bases  of  theory  !iri,lhe 
away  by  removing  the  creation  or  the  origi^atil^n   i^at 
species  to  a  date  beyond  our  powers  of  computation. 

Inquirers  ai-e  still  looking  for  physical  resombi 
between  the  primitive  American  and  one  or  another  o 
commonly  accepted  types  of  mankind.  Strong  affinities 
with  both  the  Mongolian  and  the  Malay  are  readily 
obseiTed,  and  it  is  a  favorite  exercise  of  a  deductive  fancy 
bow  how  easily  a  Mongolian  tribe,  or  ninny  tribes  after 
one  another,  might  have  reached  our  northwest  coast  by 
Behring's  Strait,  or  the  Aleutian  Islands,  where  there  is  no 
impediment  from  climate,  and  where  intercourse  occasion- 
ally takes  place  even  now.  There  are  remarkable  analogies 
of  cnston]s  and  language  among  the  Indians  of  that  coast 
with  those  of  the  native  inhiibiUmts  of  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  continent.  The  terminal  tl,  so 
common  in  Mexican  wttrda,  the  custom  of  inserting  blocks 
of  wood  in  the  Hps  and  oars,  and  that  of  compressing  the 
head,  which  appear  again  in   suutliern  Amorioa,  seem  to 
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I  imply  a  former  connection  between  the  two  regions.  The 
I  ooiistmctiv*  tcudeuoy  of  the  Cbinooks  and  Bnbooiis.  and 
tlioir  fonduess  for  carving  strange  faces  and  moustrous 
forms,  remind  one  more  of  the  monuments  of  central  and 
BOiithorn  America  tlian  of  the  habits  of  the  Indians  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Moreover  the  Aztec  picture  writing 
lias  been  interpreted  as  describing  a  migration  from  that 
■juarter;  and  among  the  Moxic^a  terra-cottas  some  have 
been  found  exhibiting  the  process  of  eompresshig  the  head 
in  tbe  method  still  practised  by  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west. The  practise  itself  is  an  Asiatic  one  of  great 
I  aotifjuity. 

Un  the  other  hand  there  are  many  peculiarities  character- 
istic of  the  past  nud  present  races  south  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  also  on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus,  which  favor 
the  hypothesis  of  derivation  from  or  connection  with  the 
Mitlays  of  the  Pacitic  Islands.  It  is  evident  that  the  same 
causes  which  peopled  those  islands  might  have  led  the  same 
race  in  a  simitar  way  to  this  continent ;  and  if  we  go  back 
to  the  i>eriud  when  the  continent  of  which  those  islands  are 
apparently  tbo  remains  was  sttll  entire,  and  when  Atlantis 
cxistud  in  the  costeni  ocean,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  communication  between  all  the  continents. 

Writei-s  who  admit  a  probable  course  of  migration  to 

have  been  from  the  northwest  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 

to  the  extreme  south,  believe,  some  of  them,  that  there  was 

I  another  current  of  population  beginning  in  the  South  and 

I  pHsstng  lo  ihe  Norlh  on  the  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

i  spreading  gradually  in  the  United  States  to  the  Athintie 

■^Uio  uusettled  tribes  reaching  faithest,  and  those  of  mure 
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stationary  habitudes  taking  possession  of  the  rich  lands 
about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

It  is  an  objection  to  this  theory  that  the  pipe  or  calumet, 
which  played  so  important  a  part  in  all  the  solemn  and 
public  acts  of  the  northern  Indians,  was  not  so.  employed 
among  the  tribes  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent. 

It  will  now  be  generally  conceded  that  the  tales  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors,  of  the  advancement  in  civilization,  the 
numbers  and  general  intelligence,  of  the  people  whom  they 
subjected  or  destroyed,  were  gross  exaggerations  ;  and  that 
our  historian,  Prescott,  over-estimated  the  trustworthiness 
of  Spanish  authors,  who  had  apparently  adopted  a  conven- 
tional method  of  writing  about  the  acquisitions  of  Spain  in 
America  without,  it  may  be,  being  entirely  conscious  of  its 
deceptive  character.  The  Spaniards  saw  much  to  excite 
their  wonder,  and  were  amazed  at  what  they  effected  not 
less  than  at  what  they  observed  and  experienced.  Ex- 
travagance of  sentiment  and  expression  grew  out  of  such 
circumstances. 

There  is  a  possible  source  of  error  in  an  opposite 
direction — that  of  assigning  to  a  more  ancient  people  a 
higher  civilization  than  the  Mexicans  themselves  possessed. 
There  are  undoubtedly  remains  of  remarkable  edifices  in  the 
forests  of  Central  America  that  were  not  described  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  may  have  been  unknown  to  them  ;  but  they 
saw  structures  of  hewn  stone  laid  in  mortar,  of  great  extent 
and  beauty,  then  in  use,  and  probably  were  not  more  im- 
pressed by  the  appearance  of  such  as  had  been  abandoned  to 
decay.  The  general  style  of  architecture  is  said,  by  some 
travellers,  to   be  the   same  in  all  the  remains,   and   that 
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it  is  by  no  tneaiis  necessary  to  aacribe  to  tbeni  a  fabulous 
age  and  origin.  Tbo  expression  and  oiitliiio  of  many  of 
tb<!  sculptured  heads,  nruong  tbe  oldest  ruins,  rusemlile 
fimlnrws  tbal  are  common  with  tbe  Indiaua  now  living  in  the 
same  neiglil)i>rb(ind.  (^tberwood  found  among  tbe  Indians 
of  Palciu|Uo  one  whose  face  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
thoite  on  tbo  walls  of  the  buildings.  Dr.  Berendt  had  with 
him,  when  lie  visited  our  inetitntiuu,  a  boy  from  Yucatan, 
whose  profile  bad  tbo  peculiar  conformation  seeu  in  the 
older  sculptures.  The  Chevalier  Mnrelet,  whose  travels  in 
Central  America  have  just  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Squier, 
thought  there  was  a.  tendency  to  over-rate  the  civiluiatiou  of 
races  "who  had  uo  written  language,  who  possessed  neither 
flocks  nor  beasts  of  burden,  nor  the  use  of  iron."  He 
roiDftrks  that  "the  views  of  Palenquo  have  been  perhaps 
too  much  eub>gized.  Ttiey  are  magnificent  certainly  in  ' 
their  anli(|ue  boldness  and  strength;  (bey  arc  invested  by 
the  solitude  which  surrounds  them  with  an  air  of  indescriba- 
ble but  imposing  grandeur;"  "but  I  must  say,"  he  con- 
tinues, "without  contesting  their  architectural  merit,  that 
ihay  do  not  justify  in  tlicir  details  all  tbo  enthusiasm  of 
archtt-ologiitts.  It  is  the  descendants  of  these  partially 
utvilized  Toitecs  who  arc  HleadJly  driving  the  Spaniards  out 
of  Central  America." 

If  we  may  truxt  tbe  zealous  Abb^  de  Bourbourg,  it  is 
not  quite  certain  that,  the  builders  of  these  edifices  had  no 
written  language.  It  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Tylor,  (Vice 
President  of  the  Interuutional  Archa'ologicid  Congress  of 
1$6S),  that  to  II  certain  extent  human  culture  dues  progress 
consiatently ;  and  evitlence  as  to  tht-  coiidilion  of  any  one 
or  its  deiMrliueuls  ivully  does  authorize,  in  some  measure. 
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«n  opinion  as  to  its  condition  as  a  whole  ;  yet  be  shews  that 
II  ]ii'<>|iU<  ill  tliflii-  Stono  Age  may  be  a  settled  and  numer- 
ous Hj;rit'g1tural  conimtinity,  and  that  iron -makers,  lilie  the 
Kaihr  and  Hottentot  tribes,  may  remain  far  below  the 
ironless  Mexicans  and  Fernviaus.  The  direction  and 
lU'groo  of  development  will,  doubtless,  depend  partly  upuu 
the  natural  faculties  nnd  constructive  tendencies  of  a  race, 
and  partly  upon  the  suitableness  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances. It  is  said  that  iron  ore  is  found  in  Africa  in  a 
state  so  malleable  that  it  may  be  hammered  directly  into 
implements,  like  the  crude  copper  of  Lake  Superior,  from 
which  the  mound-builders  made  rings  aud  axes. 

Thus  favorable  conditions  may  introduce  one  or  another 
of  tho  elements  of  civilization  without  the  rest,  and  fixed 
habitation  necessarily  gives  greater  finish  and  variety  to  the 
domestic  arts  whatever  they  may  be.  The  assumption  may 
nevertheless  be  justifiable,  that  in  a  social  state  entitled  to 
tho  name  of  civilization,  there  will  be  a  consistency  in  its  1 
promiuent  features. 

The  idea  that  thp  mound-builders  (so  called)  wore  a 
different  people  from  the  modern  Indiana,  and  of  a  higher 
organization  phyflcitlly  and  intellectually,  is  still  maintained 
by  some  writers.  Our  learned  associate,  Prof.  Wilson, 
who  has  written  so  much  and  so  well  upon  archaeological 
subjects,  ajipears  to  hiiUi  that  upinion. 

All  that  can  really  Ijo  said  of  the  mound-builders  without 
indulging  in  speculative  inferences,  is  that  llie  art  of 
inclosing  considerable  areas  of  land  witb  earthworks  of 
regular  form,  (circles,  squares,  and  parallelograms,)  not 
uncommon  in  New  York,  nor  without  examples  in  New 
England,    was,   by  the   so-called    mound-builders  of  tho 
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Mississippi  Valley,  carried  to  a  superior  degi-ee  of  perfec- 
tion; the  result,  perhaps,  of  a  grailiiul  6iiish  received  from 
the  bnads  nf  maiiy  generations  of  pernijuient  :ini]  niitueious 
residents  in  locations  f&Tornble  to  their  iiicreaso  and  support, 
wid  in  periods  of  tranquillity  and  leisure.  That  their 
sepulchral  tumuli  wore  lofty  and  numerous  may,  with- 
out improbability,  he  ascribed  to  the  same  circum- 
It  has  been  a  well  known  custom  of  the  Indians 
1  tbo  height  of  sucli  monuments  from  time  to  time 
by  repeated  additions  of  earth  or  stone.*  These  earth- 
works, not  30  peculiar  in  form  as  in  accuracy  of  outline  and 
excellence  of  finish,  which  certainly  are  impressive  quali- 
ties in  connection  with  their  number  and  extent,  are  all  that 
their  makers  have  left  as  memorials  of  themselves  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  are  no  evidences  of  picture- 
writing,  or  records  of  any  kind,  left  by  the  mound-builders, 
unless  the  so-called  turkey-track  characters,  described  by 
I>r.  Salisbury  and  Col.  Whittlesey,  and  the  effigy  mounds 
of  Wisconsin,  should  be  attributed  to  them. 

Their  buried  relics  yield  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
moro  positively  from  the  Indian  of  historic  periods.  Their 
pottery  was  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the  Natchez  Indians 
are  reconled  to  have  produced  in  great  quantity  and  variety, 
ftnd  can  bo  easily  muttihed  by  the  best  specimens  made  by 
mudeni  trilicB  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  are 
entitled  to  believe  that  only  the  best  utensils,  and  iinplc- 
mvnls  of  peace  or  war,  were  preserved  in  the  tombs — the 
favorite  articles  of  property  deposited  with  the  remains  of 
It  IB  a  significant  point  iu  the  question  of   the 
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advancement  of  the  mound-builders  that  even  their  simpler 
ornaments,  and  articles  of  fancy  or  taste,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  of  general  use,  as  they  are  found  only  in  the 

• 

graves  of  persons  buried  with  unusual  ceremony  and  care ; 
while  the  choicest  specimens  of  imitative  skill  are  shown 
by  the  figures  imitated  to  be  the  product  of  a  more  south- 
ern climate,  with  which  a  degree  of  commercial  intercourse 
may  have  existed.  The  small  number  of  copper  axes, 
knives,  and  armlets,  that  have  been  brought  to  light,  ham- 
mered from  the  crude  ore,  indicate  no  superior  state  of  art 
or  knowledge.  Utensils,  ornaments,  weapons  and  struc- 
tures, are  all  primitive  in  character  and  workmanship,  and 
not  beyond  the  executive  capacity  of  the  latest  tribes,  if 
having  the  advantages  of  stability  and  abundant  means  of 
living. 

We  may  regard  the  sacrificial  mounds,  (so  denominated) 
containing  marks  of  fire;  into  which  the  most  valuable 
articles  had  been  thrown,  sometimes  mingled  Avith  human 
bones,  as  illustrated  by  the  practise  of  later  tribes  in  times 
of  peril,  and  especially  times  of  infectious  and  fatal  disease. 
They  would  then  cast  into  the  flames  their  most  valued 
possessions,  with  or  without  a  victim,  hoping  thereby 
to  appease  an  angry  divinity ;  and  we  can  imagine  the 
celebrated  inclosure  near  Chillicothe,  where  these  altars 
arc  chiefly  found,  as  indicative  of  a  wide-spread  and 
destructive  pestilence  among  the  ancient  nations  that  may 
explain  the   mystery  of  their  disappearance. 

iVIr.  Tylor,  before  referred  to,  in  his  essay  on  the  condi- 
tion of  pre-historic  races,  has  taken  a  sensible  view  of  the 
American  mound-builders.  Because  ten  bracelets  of  ham- 
mered copper  were  found  to  correspond  closely  in  dimen- 
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Bions  and  weight,  it  hns  been  assiimetl  that  they  wei-e  used 
as  wpiglits;  and  Ijccansi'  a  iiunilier  of  the  square  luclosures 
wen)  a9(;«rtaitied  to  measure  11)80  feet  on  a  side,  it  has 
becu  held  that  they  must  have  been  standards  of  measure, 
and  may  betoken  a  knowledg;e  of  the  means  of  determining 
angles.  Mr.  Tylor  mnintiiins  that  auch  inferences  are  not 
juatifiabic ;  "for  the  balance  has  never  been  found  in  iiee 
except  at  a  much  liiyher  level  of  civilization  than  the 
mound  remains  indiuato ;  and  the  second  supposition  is 
unneceaaary,  as  a  long  cord  and  a  bundle  of  stakes  nre 
really  all  the  instrumenta  required  for  laying  out  any  earth- 
work of  the  mound-bnildors.  and  for  copying  those  already 
constructed."  lie  tliiuks  the  mound-buiiders  do  not  n\i- 
pcar,  on  the  whole,  to  have  attained  to  a  grade  of  eivili- 
zation  much  above  tlfat  of  6onie  other  American  tribes 
usually  reckoned  as  savages,  although  they  constructed 
cartiiworks  of  such  magnitiide  as  could  only  have  been 
pr&durad  amid  a  dense  and  settled  agricultural  population. 
Thus  according  with  views  that  have  heretofore  been 
expressed  in  this  society. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  the  work  of  destruction  by 
plagne  and  conflict  among  the  aborigines  of  this  country 
had  made  great  progress  before  the  arrival  of  the  whites. 
Wc  bavu  an  instiince  in  Massacliu  setts  of  the  eSccts  of 
epidemical  disease  in  cJiusing  whole  tribes  to  disappear  as 
distinct  l>odiei« ;  and  before  the  pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
thti  rulble«8  Iroquois  had  already  extended  their  desolating 
¥farfaro  nearly  to  the  bimks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  as 
ftr  loiitli  as  tJoIawarc.  Professor  Wilson  has  drawn  a 
■triking  jiicture  of  the  dcgrco  and  extent  of  the  last  extcr- 
mtiiatiug  agency.     He  remarks  that  "the  early  notices  of 
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the  first  explorers,  and  the  traditions  since  gathered  from 
surviving  oations,  tell  of  many  tribes  that  have  passed  away 
without  the  malign  iuterveiition  of  Europeau  influence." 
"All  this,"  he  says,  "was  the  work  of  the  Indian.  As  the  i 
curtain  rises  on  the  aboriginal  nations  of  the  forest  and  the 
..prairie,  we  find  them  engaged  in  thus  exterminating  war- 
fare."* He  shows  by  detjiils  of  fact  how  the  accounts  of 
nations  occupying  a  wide  range  of  country  on  the  shores  of 
the  great  lakes,  including  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada  and 
Western  New  York,  illustrafe  this  phase  of  savage  life. 
What  pestilence  began,  may  not  unfrequently  have  been  , 
completed  by  the  attacks  of  relentless  foes.-j- 

Many  of  the  earthworks  at  the  west  were  undoubtedly 
intended  for  defence  against  powerful  enemies,  and  were  ' 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  When  the  iuclusures  were 
first  seen  in  the  forests  that  covered  and  obscured  them, 
they  were  regarded  as  rampaits  implying  scientiho  methods 
of  warfare  with  trained  and  regular  armies,  after  (ho 
manner   of   cIvilUod   states.     The   inference   was   at  o 
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tCuptdln  John  Smitli  reported,  lu  ntsUd  to  him,  timt  l>r  >  plague  smoDg  the 
Ii|diiui9.  not  long  bolbre  tbe  ■rrivnl  ot  Uie  Pilgrims,  kII  ot  the  Musaubuiii-tu 
tribe  were  Bwept  >wsj,  except  thlrt]'.  On  these  their  neighbors  fell  aiid  slew 
twoaty-eight.  The  two  rcmniuing  flud  the  ujuutry  till  the  English  cnmo, 
a  M.  U.  Cull.  111.  16. 

Edwnrd  Winslow  nys :  "  Man]'  SBcriflcea  the  ludinn*  uBe,  and  In  some  cua« 
kill  children.  The  NHuahlggHDHcU  (NarrnKDiiaptu)  hitv«  >  gpadoiu  bouse  ' 
wherein  oni.v  aome  fuw,  that  ttm  tu>  we  nmy  term  Ibom  prientii,  «inw.  Thitheri 
ni  rort&in  times,  resort  ail  Iheir  people,  and  olfer  alinoiit  all  Uiu  HuIikh  tfauy  bavo  *' 
lu  their  godt—u  kettles,  skina. liHIcliuls,  beids,  kiilven,  fto.,iIl  whivh  are 
by  tbitprlctts.  btoagtvDtlirD  tliikl  thny  iii>ki>  iu  Uie  midttof  thohoUM!." 
wlds  thnt  the  Niirrjig«iBet»  aitrlhutcd  tlieir  freedom  (Win  tbo  plague  which 
prcvuile^  in  other  places  about  I^em  to  thU  eu«toin.  !  M.  H.  Coll.  Iv.  113-*. 
Sue  alait  Uearnu's  "Journey."  30(1,  ai  to  •  HlmllM*  prMllie  uiou^  the  Chip-  j 
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Bssiimed  that  the  Scaudiuflvians  had  penetrated  the  country 
and  erected  fortitiwilious.  The  Danes  1  the  Haws  I  wiis  the 
oxiilaimlory  cry  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  other  Icanicd  nnti- 
<|UArii)s,  seeking  a  plausible  solution  of  the  mystery. 

The  archreology  of  the  United  States  has  now  nearly 
worked  itself  free  from  hypotheses  of  occupation  by  the 
Northmen  of  any  portion  of  its  territory ;  although  a  few 
pei^ons  yet  maintain  that  they  held  possessiou  of  parts  of 
Now  England  for  more  than  one  century."  It  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  uutou||^1e  opiuion  to  mention  that  iu  >»>  long 
a  period,  or  in  a  briefer  period,  many  of  the  N'orlbnien 
imist  have  died  and  have  been  buried;  th;it  tiwy  were  a 
christian  people,  not  without  culture ;  and  th;it  in  the  less 
favorable  country  of  Greenland  they  left,  marks  of  their 
presence  in  memorials  of  the  dead  by  monumeutu  and 
inaoriptions,  and  in  snbstaatiul  buildings  for  worship  or  real- 
dcucB.  No  tiacea  of  any  snch  remains  have  been  found  in 
New  England.  Dighton  rock,  the  old  Stone  Mill  at  New- 
port, and  the  skeleton  in  armor  disinterred  at  Fall  River, 
have  cended  to  be  claimed  by  the  antiquaries  of  Copenhagen 
u  proof*  of  the  residence,  more  or  less  permanent,  of 
their  countrymen  near  those  places.  They  are  even  more 
thoroughly  laid  aside  as  indications  of  foreign  presence 
than  the  poor  little  Grave  Creek  stone,  and  certain  imple- 
ments nsBcrted  to  have  been  found  with  Hebrew  letters 
or  inscriptions  upon  tliem. 

It  would  Ukc  much  time  and  Inrge  space  to  refer,  even 
bri«fly.  to  all  the  archwological  views  and  specultitimis 
ridatiog  to  this  eountry  that  have  been  corrected  or  dis- 
proved  by  better  iiiformatiiin.     Some  of  these  lielong  to 

*  J.  a.  Kahl.  in  Utim  ItlaL.  Cult.  Sd  ■«.  vol.  I,  pp.  81-3. 


the  physit-al  and  aome  to  the  liDguistic  bmncheB  of  J 
reeearrb.  The  first  mipressioii  produced  hy  the  physictl  J 
appenraiicc  of  our  nborigines  was  thus  expressed  by  Hum- 
boldt :  "The  nations  of  Amerioi,  except  those  which  bordw  ] 
the  polar  circle,  form  a  single  race,  characterized  by  tUej 
furmation  of  the  skiilt,  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  extreme  1 
thinness  of  the  beard,  and  the  straight  glossy  hair."  This  j 
opinion  of  American  physical  uniformity,  (the  KsquimaaE  1 
being  excepted;  was  held  by  Robertson,  Malte  Brun,  Law- 
rence, Pi'ichard,  Wiseman,  and  o^er  writers,  without  4 
question  of  its  accuracy. 

The    doctrine   of    uniformity   of   physical    and   mental  J 
attributes    among    all   the    aborigines   of   this   coutineut,,M 
except  the  Eaquunuus:,   received  a  sanction   and  supportj 
from  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  the  author  of  "Crania  Americana,"  J 
"An   Liquiry   into   the   distinctive    characteristics   of    tha  | 
aboriginal   race   of   America,"   and   other  works   of   high 
reputation,  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  decisive.     His 
conclusions,   the  result  of   long  study  and   investigation, 
especially  in    his   favorite  department  of   craniology,   for  ■ 
which  he  had  gathered  materials  unsurpassed  in  the  world*  J 
were  definite  and  positive.     lie  declared  that  the  AmericMi  1 
Indiau,   from  the  southern  extremity  of  tbe  continent  to  ] 
the  northern   limit  of  his  range,  is  the  same  exterior  UMii. 
With  somewhat  variable  stature  and  complexion,  his  dia- 
tJDctive    features,    though    variously    modified,    are   never 
efl'aced.     "The  same  conformity  of  organization  is  not  lesa 
obvious  in  the  osteological  structure  of  these  people,  as  seen 
in  tbe  squared  or  rounded  head,  the  fiattened   or  vertical 
occiput,  the  high  cheek  bones,  the  ponderous  niaxillie,  the 
large  quadrangular  orbits,  and  the  low,  receding  foreli*r«d." 
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He  incliidps  in  this  deaeription  both  the  ancient  and  modern 
nations — the  oldeat  akulla  from  Mexico  and  Peru  being  of 
the  same  typo  as  the  heads  of  existing  savage  tribes. 
Having  settled,  as  he  supposed,  the  point  of  uniformity, 
he  espreflses  his  matured  conviction  that,  as  a  race,  the 
origins!  Americana  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Mongolian 
stock,  with  whom,  spite  of  some  reaeniblaiices,  he  was  iiot 
disposed  to  connect  them  ;  for  ho  regarded  the  Americans 
B8  standing  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  as 
ideutitied  at  a  glance  in  every  locality,  and  under  every 
varietj-  of  circumstance. 

Dr.  Morton's  remarkable  collection  of  crania  became 
the  property  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  has  since  been  much  enlarged.  In  1860  it 
vras  made  the  subject  of  a  thorough  analytical  exainiuatiou 
and  comparison  by  Dr.  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  the  results  of 
which  are  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  that 
year.  After  remarking  that  Dr.  Morton's  opinion  concern- 
ing the  typical  form  of  the  occiput  in  the  various  tribes  of 
American  Indians,  though  vory  generally  aeqniosccd  in  by 
eraniogrnphers,  has  nut  been  accepted  by  all  without  quali- 
fication, (referring  to  Dr.  Gosse  of  Geneva,  Prof.  Wilson 
of  ('ana<Li,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Davis)  be  proceeds  to  say: 
"Fnim  llur  dclallH  which  I  have  prosenfed  it  will  be 
seen  (hat  the  opinions  u|)on  this  subject  entertained  by 
Dr.  Morton  i-nimot  liesulislAiitiated  by  the  aboriginal  Anieri- 
mn  rmni»  in  the  Academy's  collection.  The  vertically  flat- 
(eoed  occiput  ia  by  no  means  a  distinctive  character  ot 
lbes«  cmriin  ;  on  the  contniry  it  is  only  an  uci-afiouul  feature 
amoD^  iliem,  and  is  exhil»ited  also  by  the  rikiilU  of  other 
mmI  difltwil  nic«»  of  men."     Mo  de«laree  that  none  of  the 
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forms  delineated  in  the  "  Crania  Americana"  are  diflgnosti 
of  tiic  Iiulian  skull,  and  that  tbey  all  appertain  to  the  e 
of  the  Eastern  contiaent  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Western. 

The  decided  positions  of  Morton,  and  earlier  physiolo- 
gists, respecting  the  universality  of  a  particular  and  dis- 
tinctive type  of  features  and  expression  among  our 
aborigines,  have  proved  to  be  not  less  fallible.  The 
stature,  the  figure,  the  form  of  the  face,  and  the  color,  aro 
almost  as  much  varied  as  among  Europeans  ;  leaving,  how- 
ever, signs  of  kindred  origin  as  perceptible  as  those  which 
distinguish  the  Italian  from  the  German  or  the  Scotcbman, 
or  the  Chinese  from  the  Malay. 

Dr.  Morton's  opinion  that  the  practbe  of  burying  the 
dead  in  a  sitting  posture  was  a  common  haijit  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, identifying  them  as  parts  of  a  single  and  peculiar 
race,  has  not  been  sustained  by  later  obsei'vations.  Not 
only  was  il  far  from  universal  bore,  but  it  is  shown  to  have 
almost  equally  chaiucterised  the  pre-historic  races  of 
Europe. 

The  impression  of  early  vn-iters,  upheld  by  Dr.  Morton, 
that  the  Esquimaux  diifered  essentially  from  the  Indians 
proper,  has  also  beou  proved  to  l>e  without  sufficient 
foundation. 

It  would  bo  strange  if  the  great  progress  wlii<;h  of  late 
has  been  made  in  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage in  general,  had  in  no  way  aflectcd  prevalent  theories 
respecting  the  linguistic  system  of  the  American  aborigines. 

Since  Mr.  Gallatin  prepared  his  elaborate  and  very  able 
analytical  essays  upon  American  dialects,  for  this  society, 
and  for  the  Ethnological  Society,  the  subject  of  the  origin, 
growth  and  variation,  of  the  forma  of  human  utterance,  has 
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boon  profoundly  studied  and  largely  daveiopod,  Langiiago 
is  Mot  A  rigid  mochauisiu  of  speech,  but  a  plastic  niediiiui 
of  pxpressioih  subject  to  fluctuation  under  slight  iutluences. 
Vopabularies  are  continually  changing  from  their  very 
nature,  and  if  grammatical  regimens  ari3  more  durable,  it  is 
where  Uicy  conform  to  the  particular  genius  of  a  race,  and 
are  protected  by  isolation  from  other  systems. 

Certain  poiuta,  regarded  as  distinctive  features  of  the 
American  languages, —  for  example,  the  formation  of  words 
on  the  principle  of  agglutiuatiou,  the  non-existence  of  the 
subetantivB  verb  to  be  as  an  auxiliary,  the  absence  of 
ubstract  terms,  pccnliaritioa  of  gender,  and  other  details  of 
principle  or  couatruotiou ,  have  had  additioual  light  thrown 
upon  them  since  the  investigations  of  Duponceau  and 
Qjillatin.  Agglutination  is  not  now  held  to  be  a  character- 
istic peculiar  to  American  words;  the  existence  among 
them  of  the  substantive  verb,  and  of  abstract  terms,  is 
claimed  &a  not  infrequently  demonstrated ;  and  doubt  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  reality  of  various  supposed  anoma- 
lies. Mr.  Gallatin's  general  conclusions  have,  however, 
proved  to  be  remarkably  sagacious  and  well  founded ; 
whil«.  In  regard  to  details,  he  anticipated  the  possibility  of 
modifications  not  unlike  those  which  have  occurred. 

Contrary  to  the  almost  nniversal  opinion  of  early  physi- 
ol'igiRL^,  lie  placed  the  Esquimaux  in  the  same  category 
tritli  other  American  tribes,  on  both  linguistic  and  physi- 
ological grounds. 

Among  the  members  of  this  society  are  several  goutle- 
m«-n  who  have  bestowed  much  attention  upon  Indian 
philology  i  and  at  the  hands  of  students  like  Mr.  Trumbull, 


Dr.  Brinton,  and  Mr.  Chase,  we  may  expect  that  science  to 
receive,  if  not  new  aspects,  at  least  farther  elucidation.  • 

It  is  still  held  by  the  beat  aiilhoritiea  that  the  Amerienn 
race  is  one  of  very  great  antiquity;  that  the  physical  and 
linguistic  atfinities  throughout  the  continent,  indicate  either 
an  original  identity,  disturbed  and  diversified  by  long-con-  j 
tinued  local  influences  ;  or  else  an  ultimate  conformity,  of  a 
certiiiii  extent,  produced  by  long-continned  contact  or  mix- 
ture among  themselves  and  isolation  from  other  races.  If 
tlie  Americans  came  from  other  countries,  they  brought  with 
them  uo  domestic  animals,  and  uo  agricultural  products 
or  implements.  If  they  broke  off  from  a  parent  stock,  it 
was  at  an  era  of  extreme  rudeness.  'Hieir  arts,  thoir  civil 
institutions  and  religious  notions .  are  all  their  own ;  approx- 
imatbg  those  of  other  races  only  in  accordance  with  tbfi 
natural  tendencies  and  proclivities  of  human  instincts  and 
faculties.  They  appear  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  inferior, 
in  capacity  for  advancement,  to  the  Turanian  races  of  the  _ 
Eastern  world.* 

If  by  some  clairvoyant  illumination  we  could  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  primitive  state  of  Europe  in  its  etono  age, 
it  is  nut  unlikely  that  we  should  observe  a  condition  of 
things  pandlel  or  aualngous  to  the  primitive  state  of 
America, — a  prevalent  physical  and  mental  resemblance, 
with  particular  diversities  of  form,  stature,  complexion, 
craniologicid  structure,  and  degrees  of  culture,  according 
to    local   [jositions   aud   circumstances;    from   the    makers 


■Tbpinii>orunt  nutinolrbjHbn.  LewlB  H. Morgan, (a  Dumber □rUiiaBUd«t]'). 
In  tbe  lap),  vulutue  iif  "  Sinitlisoiil&n  ConTribiillouB,"  nui>iiIieR  new  anil  alriklng 
luenll*  uf  (Iptivlinii;  ixiguaUi  rauea,  througb  ■  ouinparlaou  ur  tbe  dlffcKol 
Bjttnia  ot  btnilf  rc^latlunsliip  as  s  buiia  Kir  Uie  olataificatluii  ot  naUoDH. 
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of  Ihe  rudest  articles  of  flint  and  pottery,  through  those 
wLo  gave  thpm  a  better  fiuisli,  through  builders  of  mounds 
aud  iDtrenchmouts,  to  lake  dwellers  and  constructors  of 
c_vcIopeftn  monumenta  and  edifices;  with  aa  equal  variety 
of  savage  and  semi-civiliKed.  buutiag,  fishing,  and  agncul- 
tural  tribes.  It  way  be  added,  from  numerous  indications, 
with  similar  l)arbaroua  rites  and  usages,  to  the  extent  of 
human  sacrifices  and  cannilmlisui,  pervading,  or  mingling 
with,  the  whole. 

Itut  while  the  stone  ago  of  this  isolated  continent  was 
hroken  in  upon  only  a  few  centuries  ago  by  the  invasion  of 
more  highly  organized  races,  and  the  processes  of  umulga- 
matiun,  assimilatioHt  or  extirpation,  are  not  yet  accum- 
pliiihed,  though  in  gradual  and  certain  progress,  like  events, 
from  like  causes,  doiditlesij  uct^iirred  in  Europe,  at  some 
pre-historic  period  boyoud  our  knowledge  or  means 
of  dotermiuation. 

Thus  dues  human  history  seem,  in  a  manner,  to  repeat 
itself,  and  civilization  to  advance  less  by  the  continued 
Improvement  of  original  families  of  men  than  liy  the  rise 
of  fresh  or  superior  races  over  the  subjection  or  extinction 
of  their  predecessors. 

Four  memWrs,  two  of  whom  were  very  aged,  Iiave  died 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  society. 

Henry  M.  Breekenridge,  an  eminent  jurist  and  diplo- 
uintist,  long  retired  from  public  life,  died  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
m  January  last,  in  the  S5th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  tiorn 
in  tbc  same  city.  May  1 1 ,  1786.  He  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  tbc  ago  of  twenty.  In  1811  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Deputy  Attorney  General  for  the  territory 
of  Now  Urleaus,  afterwards  the  State  of  Louisiana.     The 


next  year  he  was  made  District  Judge,  though  but  twenty- 
three  years  old.     During  the  war  of  1812  bo  corresponded  I 
with  the  government,  giving  valuable  itiTurmatioa :  and  aub-  1 
sequeiitly  wrote  a  history  of  the  war,  which  was  translated 
into  French  and  Italian.     He  took  an  active  part  iji  conneo-   | 
tion  with  Mr.  Clay  on  behalf  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  Republics.     He  wrot©   I 
a  pamphlet  under  the  name  of  "an  American,'"  addressed  | 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  President,  which  was  reprinted  in  ' 
England  and  France,  and  was  replied  to  by  the  Duke  of 
San  Carlos,  the  Spanish  minister.     Mr.  Bi-eckenridge  was 
named  on   the    commission    to   the   South   American   Re- 
publics which  sailed  in  December,  1817  ;  and  on  bia  return 
published  a  work  in  two  volumes  entitled  "A  Voyage  to 
South  America,"  which  was  highly  commended  by  Hum- 
boldt, as  containing  "an  extraordinary  mass  of  information, 
and  replete  with  philosophic  views."     He  entered  Florida  i 
in  1821   with  General  Jackson,  to  whom  he  was  of  great 
service  on  account  of  his   knowledge  of  the  French   iind 
Spanish  langu.iges  and  usages ;  and  in  May  was  made  judge 
of  the  Western  Di.strict     In  1832   he  removed  to  Pitts- 
burg.    In    1840   he   was   elected    to   Congress:    and   the 
following  year  was  appointed   s  Commissioner  under  the   ' 
treaty  with  Mexico. 

Besides  the  works  already  named,  he  published  "Views 
of    Louisiana   in    1810,"   "Recollections   of    Persona   and.^ 
Places  in  the  West,"  "Essay  on  Trusts  and  Trustees,"  and', 
wrote  a  history  of  tlie  Western  Insurrection. 

The  publications  of  Henry  M,  Breckeuridge  are  some-  I 
times  mixed  and  confounded  with  those  of  his  father,.. 
Hugh  Henry  Brockenridge,  also  a  distinguished  uuthor  an4 
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jariat.  The  last  wss  born  in  Scotland,  but  came  to 
America  at  the  age  of  five  :  and  on  gnidiiiiting  at  Princeton 
College  cpmpospd  and  didivered  a  poetical  dinUigno,  in 
conjunction  with  Philip  Frcneau,  afterwards  c-elebriitod  na  a 
poet;  tbe  title  of  their  piece  being  "The  Risuig  Glory  of 
America."  He  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  eminent  for 
his  Bocial  wit  and  for  his  ardor  in  politics.  He  betd  the 
ofEco  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Cuurt  of  Pennsylvania 
many  yeara,  till  bis  dealb,  and  published  some  law  miscel- 
lanies, besides  various  historical  and  humorous  works.  His 
sou,  our  late  associate,  inherited  his  fatbci''s  induistry  and 
hU  graver  literary  tastes.  He  had  so" nearly  survived  his 
generation  at  Pittsburg,  that,  in  answer  to  iuijuiilea  ad- 
dressed to  that  place,  it  is  stated  to  be  dilHcuU  to  obtain 
details  of  Ilia  private  life  except  from  hia  own  works  and 
papers. 

Mr.  Thomas  Buckingham  Smith  died  in  New  York,  quite 
saddeiply,  on  (he  sixth  of  ,bkiuiury  last.  He  was  of  New 
England  family  origin,  although  a  Southerner  by  birth, 
Hia  parents  were  from  Watertown,  Connecticut,  but  he 
vrs»  born  on  Cumberland  Island,  in  Geofgia,  In  1810,  His 
childhood  wail  passed,  in  part,  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida; 
bnt  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  with  his  father,  who  resided  there  as  United  States 
ChushI.  Hia  father  dying  in  1825,  he  became  the  ward  of 
bis  niHtenial  uncle,  by  whom  he  was  placed,  in  1827,  at 
Washingtou,  now  Trinity,  College,  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  bo  rcnuiined  three  years.  Afterwards  be  entered 
tlie  I*nw  School  at  Cambridge;  and  completed  his  legal 
ktiidW  in  Ibe  olGce  of  Judge  Fcs^endeM  of  Maine,  father 
of  Lkfl  lal*  Senator  Wm.  Pitt  Fessenden.     Keturniiig  to  hia 
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Buuthern  bume  at  St.  Augustine,  he  eagaged  in  the  practise 
of"  hia  profession.  He  was  soon  olet^tcd  to  ihe  Florida 
a8seiul>l_v,  and  was  for  a  time  speaker;  but  a  taste  for  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  studies  soon  developed  itself,  and 
acquired  a  paramount  Interest  over  political  aspirations. 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Mexico, 
for  which  his  former  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  its 
laogunge  gave  him  advantages.  lu  1851,  while  the  post  ot 
minister  was  vataut,  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  charge 
d'affaires.  While  iu  Mexico  his  intimacy  with  Don  Jose 
F.  Ramires,  and  other  gentlemen  of  high  political  and 
literary  position,  enabled  him  with  their  aid  to  commence  a 
collection  of  valuable  documents  relating  to  the  history  of 
Florida.  He  made  a  translation  of  the  narrative  of  Alvar 
Nunez  Cabe^a  de  Vaca,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Pmnphilo  de  Narvaea  to  reduce  Florida.  This  was 
followed  by  Hernando  de  Soto's  letter  from  Florida,  July  9, 
153!),  and  the  memoir  of  Hernando  de  Escalenle  Fontnuoda 
respecting  Florida,  written  in  Spain  about  the  year  1575. 
These  were  privately  issued  at  the  charge  of  Mr,  George 
W.  Riggs,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  in  quarto  volumes,  hand- 
somely printed,  and  of  course  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
His  reputation  as  a  Spanish  scholar  and  historical  student 
led  to  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Spain, 
in  June,  1855,  He  returned  to  this  country  in  September, 
1858,  and  soon  began  to  ooutribute  valuable  historical  and 
archroological  articles  to  the  Historical  Magazine  and  othwr 
publications  of  that  nature. 

During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  his  loyal  tendencies  led 
him  to  tjike  up  his  abode  in  New  York^  whore  he  prose- 
cuted  his    literai-y   studies   and    labors.      I(   is   said   that 
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whilfl  his  estite  iu  Florida  suffered  greatly  by  the  war  and 
tJie  ItbcratEun  of  tho  sliives,  he  txmtinued  till  death  to  uiaiii- 
t4Uo  the  aged  and  iiitii-ui  negroes  who  had  belonged  to  the 
fkmily. 

The  voyage  of  Eatevitii  Gomez  along  our  northern  coasts 
had  liceii  one  of  his  suhji^cts  of  Btiidy  ami  roaeiirch,  iind  ia 
the  investigation  ho  was  led  to  examine  (Titicnlly  the 
account  of  Verruzano's  voyage,  published  in  Rumnsio'a 
largo  work.  Con^'iuccd  tliat  the  narrative  was  a  fuhiication, 
he  sut  forth  the  gi-oimds  of  his  opinion  in  an  "Inquii'y  into 
tlie  AuUieiiticity  of  Documents  concerning  a  Discovery  in 
North  America  claimed  to  have  been  made  by  Verrazauo," 
which  was  read  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in 
1864,  and  printed.  Excited  by  the  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Bergenroth  among  the  Spanish  archives,  he  hastened  to 
SpHin  in  search  of  new  material.  In  this  be  is  reported  to 
bsvo  been  successful ;  and  he  caiue  homo  prepared  to 
issue  ID  a  mure  extended  form,  with  ample  documents, 
bis  cxamiuatioo  into  the  authenticity  of  Verrazano's  narra- 
tive. Ciifortuuat^Iy  he  died  before  bis  intention  was 
accomplished.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  large  and  liberal 
cnlture  and  pleasing  manners,  and  much  endeared  to  his 
friends.  * 

Rev.  Alonzo  Hill,  D.D.,  late  Recording  Secretary  of 
this  Hticiety,  who  died  on  tho  Rrst  of  February  last,  was 
bom  til  Harvard.  June  :^Oth,  1800;  the  eon  of  Oliver  and 
Uarj'  Goldsmith  Hill,  of  that  place.     Ho  fitted  for  college 


■  A  full  onaunt  ot  ttr.  Smllb*H  lll^rar;  labun  will  aiipeur  in  u  memoir  bj 
I'r,  J.  (illmirf  8bp».  apiu-inlcd  lo  A  wiifttit  or  llie  "Ri'lBlion  of  Ciibi-m 
Ae  Vua,"  nt  lliv  vlii>^<>  ot  tlou.  Hour/  C.  Mm  iilif,  uuw  la  titu  pros ;  wlii<:li 
m  haiH  kiutUr  been  pcmiluwl  to  mo. 
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st  Groton  Aoafleniy.  now  I^awrpiife  Academy,  and  entered) 
Havnrd  college  in  1J<18.  On  hia  graduHliuii,  in  1822,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  preceptor  of  Leicester  Academy, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  He  entered  the  Divinity 
School  at  Cnmbridge  a  year  in  advance,  gnidunting  witli  the 
class  of  1826.  Having  declined  invitations  to  churches  in 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  he  accepted  a  call  to  become 
associate  pastor  with  the  venerable  Dr.  Bancroft  of 
Worcester,  and  was  ordained  March  28,  1827.  After 
years  of  ministerial  duty,  his  health  becoming  impiiired. 
passed  the  winter  of  1837-8  in  Cubti.  From  tliat  periods 
his  constitution  grew  stronger  and  able  to  sustain  easily  the 
labors  of  a  minister's  life.  Ho  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  College  in  1851 ,  and  from 
1851  to  1854  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  He  had 
long  been  a  member  of  this  society,  and  in  1865,  on  the 
resignation  of  Hon  Edward  Mellen,  accepted  the  offii 
recording  secretary,  which  he  retained  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Hill  was  fond  of  writing  historical  and    memori 
discourses,  aa  men  are  apt  to  like  that  which  they  do  pasil; 
and  well      He  preached  an  historical  sermon  at  the  end 
twenty-five  years  of  his  ministry  ;  and  on  the  28lh  of  Marofa*: 
18G7,  comniomorated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  hia  eelti 
ment  by  an  animated  and  interesting  address  to  his  society, 
which  was  printed  luider  tlie  title  of  "The  Pastor's  Record." 
His  parishioners  and  friends  took  advantage  of  the  occasiou 
to  inaugurate  a  social   festival,  and  to  express  to  him   il 
various  ways  their  strong  aJTection  and  respect.     Aboi 
two  years  later  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  resigned 
active  duties  of  the  [ntriah  ;  rcialaiiig.  however,  the  relatit 
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to  it,  and  degree  of  eervice  in  its  ministrntions,  consistent 
Willi  fri'edom  from  reeponsibility  and  from  confinement  to 
residence  in  the  place. 

Dr.  Hill  was  always  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  schools,  and  all  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
enterprispa ;  and  had  a  cosmopolitan  interest  in  the  religious 
societies  and  institutions  of  the  city,  of  whatever  sect  or 
faith.  He  did  not  engage  in  pursuits  or  aim  at  distinctions 
diKConnected  from  the  proper  functions  of  a  pastor  and 
preacher:  for  those  functions,  and  the  sympathies  they 
create  and  cherish,  he  manifested  bis  devotion  to  the  last 
moment  of  consciousness. 

Hon.  Oliver  B.  Morris  died  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the 
eleventh  day  uf  the  present  month,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  He  was  honi  in  South  Wilbraham,  September  22, 
1782.  His  father,  Edward  Morris,  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Kevulntion,  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Bliss, 
of  Wilbraham,  an  officer  of  the  Massachnsetts  militia  in  the 
same  war,  and  afterwards  County  Judge  and  Representative 
in  the  General  Court.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  grad- 
aated  at  WiltianiB  College  in  1801,  and  was  the  oldest  living 
graituul«  of  that  institution.  lie  studied  law  in  Spring- 
field, with  Mr.  George  Bliss,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
Ue  held  many  offices  of  trust,  in  his  profession  and  aside 
from  it,  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  pnblic  aflairs 
of  his  locality, —  being  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and  positive 
convictions.  He  was  an  impassioned  speaker,  and  always 
commanded  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  In  1813  he  wkb 
appointed  Itegister  of  Probate  for  Hampden  County,  and 
Judge  of  tlie  same  Court  in  1823  ;  and  held  the  latter  office 
ODtU  1858.     From  1820  to  1832  he  was  also  prosecuting 
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officer  of  the  County.  During  the  years  1809, 1810,  1811, 
and  1813,  he  represented  Springfield  in  the  Legislature ; 
and  in  1820  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  revised 
the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Probably  no  man  was  so  familiar  as  Judge  Morris  with 
the  early  history  of  Springfield  and  its  people.  About  the 
year  1847,  he  wrote  a  series,  of  interesting  local  reminis- 
cences for  the  Springfield  Gazette.  It  is  matter  of  regret 
that  more  of  the  valuable  information  of  that  nature  which 
he  possessed  was  not  preserved  in  a  permanent  form. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Council. 

S.  F.  HAVEN. 
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The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund,  Oct.  19, 1870,  was    ^28,019.14 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,    -       -  1,239.56 

29,258.70 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  since,  1,041.32 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund,        ....  $28,217.88 

The  Collection  and  Research  Fund,  Oct.  19, 1870,  was    $12,906.90 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,    -       -  550.22 

13,457.12 
Paid  for  books  and  incidentals,      ....  57.74 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund,        ....  13,399.38 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  Oct.  19, 1870,  was,        -       -        $9,596.33 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,    -       -  410.22 

10,006.55 
Paid  for  binding  and  part  of  Salary  of  Assistant 

Librarian, 287.08 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund,         ....  9,719.47 

The  Publishing  Fund,  Oct.  19, 1870,  was     -       -       -  $10,344.76 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  -  -  435.96 
Received  from  Edward  L.  Davis,  Esq.,  as  addition 

toflind, 100.00 

Received  from  Andrew  Bigelow,  D.D.,as  addition 

tolund,    -..--.-.  50.00 

10,930.72 
Paid  for  printing  semi-annual  report,    -       .       .  188.32 

Prtsent  amount  of  the  Fund,         ....  10,742.40 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund,  Oct.  19, 1870,  was     -         $9,406.57 
Received  for  interest  since,    .....  291.57 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund,         -  '     -       -       -  9,758.14 

Amotint  carried  forward,  ...  $71,836.77 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
The  Isaac  Davis  Fund,  Oct.  19, 1870,  was   - 

Received  for  interest  since,  -       -  - 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund,         .       .  . 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  Oct.  19, 1870,  was  - 

Received  for  interest  since,     .       .       -  - 


Present  amount  of  the  Fund,  -       -       -       - 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds, 
Cash  on  hand  included  in  foregoing  statement. 


$71,886.77 


^7.75 
18.88 


666.08 


$1,032.20 
80.00 


1,062.20 
$73,565.05 

$1,115.05 


Investments. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock, $14,400.00 

Railroad  Stock, -  6,100.00 

Railroad  Bonds,       -------  5,700.00 

United  States  Bonds, 1,600.00 

City  Bonds, 1,000.00 

Cash,         ----.----  47.38 

The  Collection  and  Research  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock, $4,200.00 

Railroad  Stock, 800.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 4,800.00 

United  States  Bonds,       -       -       -       -       -       .  3,050.00 

City  Bonds, 500.00 

Cash, 49.88 

The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock, $5,700.00 

RaUroad  Stock, 1,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds, m  8,000.00 

Cash,         -       -       - 19.47 

The  Publishing  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock, $1,800.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 4,000.00 

United  States  Bonds, 8,000.00 

City  Bonds, 1,000.00 

Note,         -       - 500.00 

Cash, 442.40 

Amount  carried  forward,     -       -       -       - 


$28,217.88 


13,899.88 


9,719.47 


10,742.40 
$62,078.68 
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Amoant  brought  forward,    .       -       -       -  ^»078.63 
The  Salisbury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock, 100.00 

RaUroad  Stock, 400.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 700.00 

United  States  Bonds, 500.00 

City  Bonds, 8,000.00 

Cash, 68.U 

9,768.14 

The  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in— 

City  Bonds, $500.00 

United  States  Bonds, 100.00 

Cash,          ---. 66.08 

666.08 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invested  in— 


• 


City  Bonds,      -       - $1,000.00 

Cash, 62.20 

1,062.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds,     .       -       -  $73,d<)6.05 


BespectfbUy  submitted. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer. 


We  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  It  correct  and  properly 
vouched.  We  have  also  examined  the  Investments,  and  find  them  as  stated ; 
and  they  are  safely  and  judiciously  made. 


ISAAC  DAVIS,  I  Auditors 

EBENEZER  TORREY,  J-^'*"**^"- 
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IIEPUIIT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


The  Librarian  begs  leave  to  report  that,  since  the  meettog  ' 
of  the  Society  in  October,  up  to  the  12th  of  the  present  ! 
month,  when  the  account  was  closed,  there  have  been  added 
to  the  library  by  gift  1055  books,  2964  pamphlets.  106 
volumes  of  unbound  newspapers.  18  maps,  4  engravings, 
2  coins,  7  photographs,  and  a  quantity  of  btislueHS  circulars 
and  oarda. 

There  hare  been  procured  by  purchase  22  books  and  12 
pamphlets,  and  by  exchange  72  books  and  52  pamphlets; 
and  41  books  have  been  prepared  and  put  into  binding. 
The  total  of  increase  is  1190  books,  and  3028  pamphlets; 
the  number  of  unbound  newspapers,  maps,  engravings, 
coins.  &c.,  being  as  before  stated. 

The  usual  Hat  of  donors  and  donations  accompanies  this 
report.  Presentation  copies  of  publications  from  the 
authors  themselves  have  always  a  particular  interest  in  a 
library,  and  alao  an  enhanced  market  value.  It  may  be  seen 
in  the  scheiliile  that  such  have  been  received  from  Rev. 
David  Weston,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner,  Charles  H.  Hart,  Eeq.,  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trum- 
bull, Isaac  Smucker,  Esq.,  Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Bradloe, Francis 
W.  (Joddani,  Esq.,  Wm.  S.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Charles  Deane, 
Esq.,  David  G.  Briulon,  M.D..  Ashbcl  Woodward,  M.D., 


Kev.  A.  P.  Miirvin,  Capt.  George  Henry  Preble,  U  S.N., 
llenry  Stevooe,  Esq.,  Hon.  George  ¥.  Hoar,  Cbailea 
W.  Parsons,  iM.D.,  Col.  Albert  H.  Hoyt,  Mr.  Phillip 
Frank  Perry,  J.  O.  Willinras,  Esq.,  Elihn  Burrltt,  Esq., 
Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  EUia 
Anies,  Esq.,  V\'m.  F.  Poole,  Esq.,  Henry  A.  Homca,  Esq., 
Hon.  E.  G.  Stjuier,  Thomas  Kirkbride,  M.D.,  Kev.  Win. 
H.  Saofortl,  Rev.  A.  Judsini  Rich,  Harry  H.  Eiles,  Esq, 

Two  of  the  gentlBtueu  hero  mentioned,  Rov.  David 
VVe8t<^)n  and  Ri'v.  A.  P.  Marvin  —  the  first  for  hia  new 
edition  of  Buckus's  Church  History,  the  other  for  his 
Histoi-y  of  Worcester  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  have 
drawn  largely  upon  our  collections  for  aid  and  materials  in 
preparing  their  valuable  works.  The  productions  of  most 
of  the  aiithorit  who  have  thus  remembered  the  society  are 
historical,  archicological.  or  genealogical,  and  specially 
appropriate  gifts. 

Some  other  donations  it  may  bo  well  to  notice  particu- 
larly. We  have  received  from  John  Cotton,  JI.D.,  of 
Pomft'ct,  ('onn.,  three  ancient  vobimes  containing  auto- 
graphs of  the  Cotton  family,  and  from  Wm.  Mather 
Cotton,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  seven  volumes  of  the  same 
character,  With  antographs  of  members  of  that  historical 
family. 

Pliny  Eurle,  M.D.,  Superiutendent  of  the  hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Northampton,  has  collected  for  the  library  an 
cxtoiuivH  scries  of  Reports,  &c.,  relating  to  the  Insane 
Asylums  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 

The  Htute  Librarian  of  Vermont  has  afforded  us  valuable 
ufltstatic«  towards  filling  gaps  in  our  series  of  the  docu- 
divuttf  of  that  Slate. 
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Mr.   Luther  H.   Bigelow,   pnhlUher  ami   bookst^llor. 
Worcester,  has  prescuted  the   remainders  of  the  edttioDS  i 
of  the  Worcester  Direetories  of  1869  and  1870,  consJstiug 
of  500  coiiies,  which  will  be  useful  in  making  exchanges. 

•A  duniitiou  of  207  books,  591  {))Lui|)hU-ts,  and  three 
nia[)9,  from  the  library  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ililt,  wns  made  by 
his  widow  and  children. 

Throu^  the  kind  agency  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  liep- 
resentative  from  Worcester  in  Congress,  we  are  indeliteil 
to  Messrs.  Rives  and  Bailey,  of  Washington,  for  eight  early  ' 
and  rare  volumes  of  the  Congressional  Globe,  wanting 
our  set;  and  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
forty-fi%-e  vohtmes  of  U.  S.  DiKUmcnts  towards  supplying 
oar  deficiencies. 

Hon,  John  Carter  Brown  has  presented  the  two  addi- 
tioual  vohimu'S  of  the  handsome  bibliographical  catalogue  of 
his  remarkable  library,  prepared  by  Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett, 
of  which  only  a  very  small  number  of  copies,  for  private 
distribution,  have  been  printed.  The  pttblicatiun  of  a 
catalogue  of  any  pecnltar  collection  of  books  is  an  invalu- 
able contribution  to  Bibliography;  and  all  studenta,  and 
especially  all  persona  havhig  the  care  or  management  of 
libmries,  must  be  grateful  fiir  the  means  of  inArmation  and 
general  assistance  so  provided.  It  will  be  a  most  gratifying 
tact  if  the  report  proves  true,  that  a  distinguished  bibliog- 
rapher is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  catjilogue  of  the 
library  of  James  Leuox,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  well  knowD 
to  be  as  choice  and  rare  aa  extensive  and  costly — ranbiag 
with  the  most  cclebraleil  private  collections  abroad. 

There  is  no  etnglo  way  in  which  a  greatinstitution  having 
a  large  library  can  more  gracefully  or  usefully  acknoivlcdge 
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the  obligations  it  may  owe  to  the  public  or  the  world  of 
letters,  than  by  printing  a  catalogue  of  its  literary  posses- 
sions. It  is  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  learning  of 
means  and  helps  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  from 
which  every  smaller  library,  and  almost  every  scholar,  mi|r 
derive  the  most  hnportant  advantage  and  instruction.  It 
has  long  b^en  the  opinion  of  your  librarian  that  such  a 
service  is  due  from  our  rich  and  prosperous  University 
to  the  community  whose  favors  to  it  are  so  liberal  and 
constant.  A  sense  of  such  duty  or  obligation  was  mani- 
fested by  our  own  society  many  years  ago,  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  catalogue  of  nearly  six  hundred  large  8vo.  pages, 
which,  although  of  slight  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  insti- 
tution, has  been  of  great  assistance  to  collectors,  to  persons 
engaged  in  research,  and  to  other  librarjes. 

It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  grand  scheme  of  the  late 
Prof.  Jewett,  for  a  general  catiilogue,  or  rather  a  collection 
of  stereotyped  titles  which  might  be  made  to  serve  for  all 
libraries,  will  be  carried  into  effect;  but  catalogues  of  some 
large  and  varied  collections,  and  of  all  that  are  of  a  special 
character,  are  undeniable  desiderata. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society  will  doubtless  be 
ready  to  repeat  the  example  it  so  promptly  presented  for 
imitaticm  whenever  its  resources  will  permit  the  necessary 
expenditure. 

S.  F.  HAVEN, 

Librarian. 


Bonors  anTi  Bcmattous. 


Hon.   Isaac  Davib,   Worcester, — Four  books,  auiS  ninety-tw*' 
patDphlets. 

John  Cotton,  M.D.,  Pomfi'et,  Conn. — "A  Defense  of  the  Way 
to  the  Tnie  Chtircli,"  1614;  " AnnotatioiiB  upon  all  the  books 
of  the  Okl  aod  New  Teglaraen%"  1651 ;  the  "Complete  Letter 
Writer."  1793. 

Mr.  William  Mather  Cotfon,  Providence,  R.  I. — Owen'a 
"  Moitification  of^Sinne  in  BelieTers,"  1656  j  Felthstm'fl 
"Resolves:  Divine,  Moral,  Political."  1661;  Watts'  Lyrio 
Poems,  1706;  Matthew  Henry's  Works,  1726;  Coleman's 
Sacramental  Discourses,  172H;  Hannah  Adams'  Alphabetical 
Compendium  of  Secta,  1784;  and  "Moses  His  Choice." 

The  State  op  MAssACHuaErrs. — Public  Docunienlfl  for  1869, 
four  vols.  ;  Acts  and  liesolves,  1870. 

Rev.  David  Weston,  Woi-cesler. — Backus'  History  of  the 
Baptists,  Second  £dition,  with  notes,  by  Mr.  Wesl«n,  2  vols., 
1871  ;  ei^teen  pamphlets ;  The  Nation,  1868-C9  ;  and  a  parcel 
of  the  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

Hon.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Washington,  D.  C  — Reports  of  the  U.  &. 
Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  1867,  six  vols. ;  Wash- 
ington Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Observaliona,  1867—70; 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1870;  and  Renter  of 
the  Depaitment  of  State,  1870. 

RoHEBT  Clarke,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Oi — Third  Reunion  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumbei-land,  Decembefj  1869 1  and 
eleven  choice  pam]>hlet«. 

Mr.  John  G.  Smitii,  Woi'cester. — Tliree  hooks,  twenty 
almauacs,  sixty-oue  uiiaeellaueuus  pmnjiUIttH,  luid  ihive  maps. 


Messrs.    Rice    anh    Whiting,    Worcester. — Six    TJ.    S.    Public 

Documents  ;  and  five  Railroad  pamphlets. 
James  Bennett,  Es.j.,  njeominster. — Two  liundrcd  and  one  niim- 

liers  of  the  Law  Reporter. 
Natiianikl    Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Merchauls' and  Bankers' 

Almauao,  ISTO  ;  one  hundred  und  thirty-one  numbers  of  pen- 

^culs  j  fi>i-ty-l)iree  pamphlets  ;  and  va]iou8  newspapers,  cireu- 

lartt  and  cards. 
Mrs.  MvKV    H,  Sawyer,  St.  Albans,  Vt — Twenty-foar  books, 

one   hundred    and    tifty-two    pamphlets,    and    ten    incomplete 

vols,  of  Niles'  Register. 
R«v.  W.  H.  Brooks,  D.D.,  Webster.  —  Fom' Protestant  Episcopal 

Convention  Re|>oi'ts. 
MuB  Rkhecca  LeI':.  Boston. — Thirteen  books,  one  hundi'ed  and 

thirty-three  pampldets,  and  various  newspapers  in  nurabei-a. 
Messn,   Bacus  &  Ai.drich,  Worcester. — Fifty-four   books,  and 

three  hundred  und  twenty  pamphlets. 
Okomie  It.  MgoHE,  Esq.,   New  York.  —  Rejiort  of  the  N.  Y. 

ConsUtutJonal  4^'onventiou,  1867-68,  twelve  vols. 
M«<mn.  Stbono  &  Rogkbb,  Worcester. — The  Miner's  Joimial  for 

1870. 
Iter.  J.  H.   Fi-TTB,   West  Boylston.— Three  hundred  and  ftfty- 

vight  pamphlets  j  and  parcels  of  the  .Chrislian  Banner,  lude- 

lAttdenl,  Congregationalist,  Right  Way,  Nation,  and  Church 

Union. 
HsMST  C.    Rice,    Esq..    Won-ester. — Twelve  numbers    of    the 

Ameriimn  I^aw  Regi.«ter. 
Miwieii  Gat,  SutBcUl.  Conn.  —  The  Connecticut  Courant  for  1870. 
PuJcr  Earle,  Jl.lV.  North)iinpton.  —  Fiily-three  vols.  Rei»orts  of 

Insane  AsylaniH  in  ICngland  and  America. 
The  State  Libraky  or  Vehmont.  —  Eight  books  and  fifty-one 

painphlfts  Biiistly  Stale  Docunienta, 
MuMTM.  WiTttKKHv,  KtiKO  St   RtciiARDBON,  Woroesier,  —  Eight 

bnaini'M  dirceUiriea.  * 

Yaix  CoMJiitK  I.isRAitr. — Twenty-eight  college  pamphlets. 
lU'V.     Wiluam      R.     Ui'STiNtiTON,     Worcester. — Twenty-four 

«>l«ct«d  pamphlets. 


:Je£ -*— —  - 
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Samlki.  a.  Gkeks,  M.D.,  Hosloii.  —  Four  book;-,  luid  une  liundred^ 

and  twctity-ttiree  juiniphiets. 
IT.  S.  DePABTMKNT  OF  Stath — Three  books  and  eiglit  piim-, 

p)ilet«i ;   being  Ke|)0i1s  of  CummisdonerB  to  the  Paris  Expo-  i 

aition,  1867. 
R«v.  Isaac  R,  Wobcestkb,  Boston.  — The  Missionary  Herali^or  I 

December,  1870. 
The    Young  Men's   Christiax  Association    op  Worn 

One  liim<li-eii  aud  sevenly  eight  numbers  of  jicriodioals,  twenty  J 

six  files  of  newspapers,  aud  the  Assoeiation  ftlonthly,  as  issue^J 
Mr.   Lt'THEii   II.   BiGKLOw,  Worcester,  —  Five  hiuidi'od  cornel j 

of  Wor(*»ler  Directories  for  1869  and  1870,  and  two  pamphlet 
Hon.  P.  Emory  Auifucu,  Worcester.  —  liecoi'd  of  the  Maasachit  J 

setts  Volunteers,  1861-65,  vol.  2,  and  fourleen  pauiplilets. 
The  Assistant  Librarian.  —  Fifty-fonr  pamphlets. 
Messra.    Kives   &  Bailey,    Waabinglou,    D.    C,    through    Hon.    , 

Gkouue   F.    Hoar.  —  Eight  rare  vols,  of    tiie   Congressional  \ 
Globe,  1833-1843. 
WoRCEsTKK  Fees  Public  Library.  — Catalogue  of  books  in  the  ] 

Circiilaliiig  Departmeiil,  and  foity-five  files  of  newspapers. 
The  Family  ov  the  Rev.  Alokzo  Uili,   D.D. — Two  hundred  1 

and  seven  books,  five* bundled  and  ninety-one  pamphlets,  and  J 

three  maps. 
The  U.  S.  Departhknt  vf  the  Interior,  through  Hon.  Ge<ikgk 

F.  Hoar. — Forty -five  vols.  CongresMional  tJocumeutB. 
Kev    George  Ai.i.ek,  Won-ester.  —  Addington's  Penal  StBlut«s, 

4to,  1783  :  Roman's  Tn.uhles  in  the  Netherlands,  vol.  I,  1778  j  j 

Morier's  Journey  through  Persia,  Ai'meniit  aud  Asia  Minor;.! 

t*in   pamphlets  ;    Worcester    PaJlailimn,    I8G1-70  :    Congivgi^  | 

tionalist,  1861-67  i  on«  map;  and  a  collection  of  eirciilars. 
Mrs.  John  Davis,  Worcester. — Memorial  of  General  Hasbrouckl 

Davis ;  Life  %iid  (Jorrespondence  of  Theodore  Parker.  2  vols,  t  ] 

[■even    valuable   liookn :    and   a    military   map,    sbowing    Hit*! 

mai-ches   of  the  United  Slates  forces  nndur  the  command  of^ 

Maj.-Genl  W.  T.  Sherman,  U,  S.  A.,  during  the  jcai-a  1803- 

1B65. 
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Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston. — Hia  oration  on  the  two 
humired  and  firtielb  anoivoraary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
giim  Fathera  at  Plymonth ;  TliiiiJ  Annual  Re|toit  of  the 
Tmateea  of  the  Peabody  Museum  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Traatoea 
of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  February,  1871  ;  their  Memo- 
rial to  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Uisaisalppi ;  and  tributes  of  the  Mase,  Historioal  Society  to 
the  raemorj-  of  Hon.  David  Sears  and  George  Ticknor,  LL.D. 

Messrs.  JusKiNs  &  WHrrcosiB,  Worcester. — The  original  di-afU 
of  thirteen  maps  of  towms  in  Worcester  County,  Ma^a. ;  and 
one  pamphlet. 

Hautakd  College.  — Three  college  pamphlets. 

Hou.  CuABLES  ScMNER,  Washington,  D.  C  —  His  lecture  on  the 
Duel  between  France  and  Germany  ;  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
raisssioners  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  1867,  6  vols.;  Congres- 
sional Documents,  1868-70,  13  vols.;  twelve  pamphlets;  and 
tUe  "Two  Itepublica"  in  continuation. 

Hon.  Stephen  Sausburv,  Worcester.  — Eighty-nine  nimibers  of 
English  and  American  periodicals ;  eight  pamphlets ;  nine 
Commissions  issued  to  Hon.  E.  D.  Bangs ;  four  manuscript 
acnuons ;  Advocate  of  Peace  ;  Bible  Society  Record ;  Saturday 
R«view :  six  dlee  of  newspapers  ;  and  one  photograph. 

Ai.DKRT  Wood,  M.D.,  Worcester, — Two  books  and  four 
pamphlets. 

Cbablks  H.  H.iKT,  Esq.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. — His  biographical 
skclclies  of  His  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln,  Gulian  C.  Ver- 
plaiick,  LL.D.,  and  Hon.  Richard  S.  Field,  LL.D,  ;  also  an 
uliltnary  notice  of  Franklin  Peale,  by  Robert  Patterson  i  and 
three  vols,  ou  Spanish  America  for  the  Isaac  Dana  Alcove. 

Hr.  Geoieub  StniMEB,  Worcester. — Addresses  at  Cambridge 
Febmary  21.  IBOO.  in  solemn  commemoration  of  General 
George  Washington ;  and  an  engraved  portrait  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Saun«r,  of  Shrewsbury. 

Hon.  J.  Haumond  TmiUBLTLi.,  Hartford,  Conn.  —  His  article   on 

some   alleged   epedmens   of    Indian    Onomatopteia ;    and   his 

ac«oant  of  the  reintwment   of   the  remabis  of  Lady  Alic* 

Apsley  Bot«ler  Feuwick,  at  old  Savbrook,  in  1870. 

HiB.  H.  P.  Btituois,  Bostuu.  —  One  twok,  and  three  pamphlets. 
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Isaac  Smccker,  Esq.,  Newark,  O.  —  "Pioneer  Paniplilela,"  No.  6j 

and  "  Pioneer  Historical  Pai>er9,"  Nos.  70-79. 
Mr.  John  L.  Hayeb,  Editor,  Boston. — BuUetiu   of,  the  NulionaLfl 

Association  ol'  Wool  Growers,  Vol.  L  Nos.  1-3  j  Vol.  11,  No.  1. 1 
Wii-UAM  S,  Bakton,  Esq.,  Worcester.  — Tliirt^en  early  pamphletB,  I 
Ei^iiiDGE  H.  Gosa,  Esq.,  Melrose.  —  Four  Town  Reports. 
Geokge    Chandlek,    M.D.,  Worcester. — Three   puiuphleta,  and  J 

three  manuscript  letters. 
Rev.  Calicb  Davis  Bradlee,  Boston.  —  His  lecture  on  the  Life,! 

Wi  kings    and    Character  of  Rev. '  Thomas  StaiT  King;   fiva  J 

pamphlets  ;  two  photographs  ;  and  an  ancient  copper  coi 
Hon.  JoHsD.  BAi.DwrtJ,  Worcester.  —  Sis  pamphlets. 
Nathaniel  Eddy,  Esij.,  Millbury.  —  Catnj>beir8  Treatise  of  Con-  I 

version,  Ftulh  and  Justili cation,  1743;  and  Chapone's  Lett«rB,,l 

1802. 
Francis  W.  Goddakd,  Esq.,  Providence,  R.  I, — Political  aa^l 

MisteUaneous  Writiiigs  of  William  G.  Goddard,  edited  by  his  I 

son,  Francis  W.  Goddard,  2  vols.,  1870. 
William  S.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Boston. — His  "  Ancestry  of  Priseilla 

Baker;"   and   his   "Description  of  a  Selection  of  Coins   and 

Medals  relating  to  America."     Also,  "  Genealogy  of  the  eaily 

generations  of  the  Coffin  Family." 
Mr.  T.  H.  Bartlett,  Worcester. — Two  boolcs. 
William    Cross,    Esq.,    Treasurer,    Worcester.  — Three   i)boto-  I 

graphic   viewii,    showing   the   effect   of  the   explosion   at  the  ] 

Worcester  Gas  Works,  December  16,  1870. 
The  State  Boarii  op  He.vlth  of  MASSAciitisinTS.  — Their  secondj 

Annual  Report. 
Ai-L  Saints'  Pauish  Book  Clcb,  Worcester. — Two  pamphletA 
The  LiDRABr  or  Ajiiiierst  College  — "Oi>etjing  of  Walker  Hall,  j 

Amherat  College,  October  20,  1870." 
Teubtees  oe  Donations  to  the  Protestast  Ei'isooi'al  CacRCS' 

of  the    Diocese    ot    Massachusetts.  —  An    abstract    of   their 

Records,  18I(V-70.  , 

Horace  Davis,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  C'al. — San  Francisco  Mnnid 

pal  Reports,  1869-70;  and  Mining  Review,  for  1870. 
U.  S.  Treasdkt  DKPABntEHT.^I'liuuioe  lieporL,  1870. 


Major  L.  A.  H.  Latoiii,  Montreal,  Canada.  ~Repoi1  of  tlie  Min- 

idter  of  Public  Works,  1870. 
Hon.    Blow  Aim    Mellek,    Worcester.  —  Menioiial    of    Nathaniel 

Jainee  Lord. 
IT.  8.  Quarteh-Mabter  General. — Roll  of  Honor,  No.  25. 
Charles    Deane,    Esq..    Carubridge. — "BrudfonVs    Dialogue," 

edilcd  H'itti  a  preface  aud  notes  by  CLarles  Deane. 
AsHBEL.    WooDWAKn,  M.D.,   Franklin,   Conn.  —  His  liistory  of 

Franklin,  Conn. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Wksby,  Worcester-  — "The  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 

Palace,  1853-54,"  by  Horace  Greeley. 
TiHt  CiTT  OF  BusTO!!. — A  Topograiibical  and  Historical  Descrip- 

tioa  of  Boston,  by  NBthaniel  B.  Sliurt.leff. 
■R«v.  Abuab  p.  SlAR\nN,  Worcester.  —  His  Hietory  of  Worcester 

in  ilie  War  of  the  RelwUion. 
Caj>L   tiEtiKGR   Henkt    PiiFJji.K,    U.   8.   N.  —  His  genealogical 

ak«t<i)i  of  the  Preblos  in  America. 
HtMtY  Stevens,  Esq.,  London,  Q.  B. — Schedule  of  two  thou- 
sand American  Historical  Nuggets,  October,  1870. 
CiiARLEs  W,  Parsons,  M.D.,  Providence,  R-  L — His  memoir  of 

ITsber  Parsons,  M.D.,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
AxDRKw  H,  UuEEX,  Esq.,  New  York. — The  thirteenth  Annual 

Kt!|iorl.  itf  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Park. 
JuflEni  FIksrv  Stickkev,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md. — "The  Stlckney 

Family  i"  a  genealogical  memoir  of  the  descendants  of  Wil- 
liam and  Klixabeth  Stickney,  from  1637  to  186&. 
Prof  Ei>w*Ki>  North,  Clinlon,  N.  Y.  —  Annual  Catalogue  of 

Ilamilton  CiiUego,  I8TU-71. 
Jauu  n.  SAUwirnr,  M.D.,  Cleveland,  O. — One  photograph- 
ScaoMoit   LtMcoT.N,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  "Centennial  Anniversary  of 

Xbe  Utwa  of  Cohasset,  May  7,  1870." 
Mr,  A.  T.  UtinvMAM,  Cleveland,  O.  —  "Alabama,  or  Here  we  Rest, 

ui  ludiaii  Ix'gend  of  ol(l>  n  litnew." 
Bl'UKAL-  <i»  Kkvl-ckks,  FitKEDutN,  AND  Abanddskii  Lanhw. — One 

]HUn|ihlot. 
Mr.   Pmi-  Kbask  Perry,  New  Hartford,  Conn.  —  His  Poems. 


Al.Bl 


Plum 


H.    HoTT,    Esq.,    Boston.  —  Hia   memoir  of   William 


i>rk, 


-One 


"  Mammoth    Treea    of 


W.  A.  WiUTEiiEAn,    Esq.,    Newark,    N.    J. — Sixteentii    Report 

of  N.  J.  Stale  Kormal  School. 
Chari.es     B.     Salisbury,    Esq.,     Little 

jihotograpb. 
J,  O.    Wiu-rAMs,    Esq.,    Boston,  —  His 

Calfomia" 
EuHu  BoRRiTT,  Esq.,  New  Britiun,  Conn,  —  His  "Western  and 

Eaetem  Questions  of  Europe." 
Col.  Chahlf.s  Whittlesev,  Cleveland,  O. — Hia  "Andent  Eaitb 

Forts  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley,  Ohio." 
,  J.  Wabren  Lawton,  Esq.,  New  York. — Lcttre-Jayrnal  de  Paris, 

sent  from  Paris  by  balloon,  Nov.  22d,  1870. 
Elus  Ames,  Esq.,  Canton.  —  His  history  of  the  Redman  Fann, 

Canton,  Mass. 
William    F.    Pooi.k,    Esq.,    Cincinnati,    O.— The    Witchcraft 

Delusion  of  1693,  by  Governor  Thomas  HutchinBOU,  with  notes 

by  Mr.  Poole. 
Hesby  a.  Homes,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  T. — His  "California  and  the 

Northwest  Coast  one  Hundred  Years  since." 
Rev.  Sami-el  C.  Dauok,  D.D.,  Honolulu,  HHwaiian  Islands. — 

"The  Friend,"  for  1870. 
Hon.   E,   G.  SqviKR,  New   York.  —  Hia  "  Obsen-ationa  on   tho 

Geography  and  ArcliaHjIogy  of  Peru." 
Hon.  Gkouiie  F.   Hoak,    Worpe8t«r.  —  His  8i>eech   on  Natiouiil 

Education  (  and  s  guld-pieee,  coined  by  the  Mormons  of  Utah. 
TuoMAS  KiiiKmtibi;,   M.D,,   Pliiladelphia,   Pa  — Report  of  the 

Pemisylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  1870, 
Rev.  William  H.  S*sfi.iiii),  Worcester.  —  His  twentieth  aimiver- 

Baiy  Sermon*,  preached  in  Boylston,  Mass.,  October,  lSo2. 
Rev.   A.  Jifi>80N   Rich,  Brookfield,   Mass, — His  historical  dis- 
course, delivered  on  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  iiiiieth 

aiinivi;nary  of  the  Cungregntioiial  Church,  and  the  litlieth  aniu- 

versary  of  the  Sunday  School,  in  Westminster,  Mums.,  Sept.  9, 

18GS. 
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Mr.  E.  Beaman  Rice,  West  Hoylsion.  —Commemorative  aenricee 
of  the  Seini-Centeunial  Aiinivereury  of  thu  Sabbatlj-Sclioul  al. 
Wc6t  Boylstou,  Mass.,  June  16,  1868. 

Hon.  CiiARLEa  Devens,  Jr.,  Worcester.  —  The  two  Sjninjifitilil 
editions  of  the  "CorrespondenceofMeBare.  David  Dudluy  Field 
iuid  Dudley  Field,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Bowles,  of  tiie  Bpringfield  Kepiiblican." 

Hon.  Joseph  T.  WooDWAitti,  Anguata,  Me.  —  Fourth  Report  of 
the  ComiuissioDerB  of  FisherieA  of  the  State  of  M^ne. 

Haiiut  H-  Edks,  Esq.,  Cbarleslown.  —  Annual  election  Sennon, 
JanuftTj-  4,  1871  ;  witli  au  Ajipeodix  by  Mr.  Edes,  on  the  elec- 
tion wriiLODs  of  Massachusetta. 

Davix.  Q,  BmsTos,  M.D.,  FhUadelphia,  Pa. — F.our  of  hia  Mono- 
^n^phe,  via;  "Contributions  to  a  Grammar  of  the  Muskokee 
Language,"  "Nutional  Legend  of  the  Chata- Muskokee  TribcB," 
"Ancient  Phonetio  Alphabet  of  Yucatan,"  and  "  The  Ai-awack 
Luigitage  of  Guiana,  in  il-s  Linguistic  and  Ethnolo^cal  Rela- 
tioDB."  Also,  Byington's  grammar  of  the  Choctaw  Language, 
edited  by  Dr.  Itrinton  -,  and  Actee  de  la  Societe  Philologique, 
Vol.  I,  No.  3. 

Mrs,  S.  F.  Woouiii'Lt,  B.ingor,  Me. — A  newspaper  at'xjoimt  of 
llie  Bonier  Cetil«nnia],  1669. 

Wh.i.iah  Lawton,  Esq.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  —  Yarious  news- 
[iBpora,  conljuning  hiat.ori('.al  matter. 

Hox.  John  Cahtkr  Bkows,  Providence,  B.  I.  —  Catalogue  of 
Books  relating  to  North  and  South  America,  in  Uie  Library  of 
John  Carter  Brown,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  with  notes  by  John 
Ruftsell  Bartlett,  Pait  III-  1701  to  1800,  vols.  1  and  2. 

TmrBTEES  ov  IIiKOtiAM  Priluc  Libieakv.  —  Hon.  Tliomas  Russell's 
Dedication  Addresd,  with  an  api>cndix. 

The  N.  E.  Histohic-Geheai^cicai.  Socikty-  —  Quarter-Century 
Annlveraary  Discourse,  by  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafler ;  and  their 
Rcgioliir  Alt  iHsued. 

Till:  Vkioiokt  Daihtmen's  Associatiok. — Their  Transactions  for 
1869-70.  ■ 

Tmi  Piiu.adeij-iiia  LihKabt  Cohi-ast.  —  Theii-  List  of  Book  a 
mlded-Jnly,  1870.  U^  Jaimm^.  1871. 
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The  IlAKTKoiin  Yorno    Men's  Institcte. — Tlieir   lliirty-second 

Animal  Report. 
Library  or  Congress. — Report  for  1870. 
TfiE  Ohio  State  Librabt. — Twenty-filth  Annual  Report  of  tlie    . 

Commieai  onera. 
TuE  Peabodt  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.  —  Pi-oceedinga  ou  the  I 

niinouncemeiit  of  the  death  of  Hon.  John  Pendleton  Kennedy,  i 
Maine  State  LiBRABr.  —  Report  for  the  year  1871. 
The  Mercantile  Lihkaky  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Priced  List  1 

of  BUi-plus  works. 
Tristees  of  the  New  Beiijord    Free  Library. —Tlieir  nine- 
teenth Annual  Report. 
The  New  Enoi.anu  Society  of  Okanoe.  —  Tlieir  Constitution 

and  By-Laws. 
TuE  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London. — Their  Journal, 

Vol.  XXXIX- ;  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  XIV.,  Nos.  1  to  5. 
The  Society  of  ANTiQCARiKa  op  Lonhon.— Their  Transactions, 

Vol.  XLIL  ;  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  8. 
The    Imperial   Commission    of   AuOHJiOLOOY,    St.    Petersburg. 

—  Their  Report  for  the  year  1868. 
The  Iowa  Historical  Society. — Their  An nala,  Vol,  VIII.,  No.  i, 

and  Vol.  IX.,  No.  1. 
The  Bostox  Society  of  Natural  History. — Their  Proceedings 

Vol.  XIII.  pp.  79.  ' 

The   Minnesota    HisTORirAr.   Society — Their  Collections,  Vol.  ( 

III.,  Part  I. ;  and  Annual  Report  for  tlie  year  1870. 
The  American  Acahemt  of  Nati-ral  Scienceh  of   Piiiladei^ 

FUiA. — Their  Proceedings,  Nos.  2  and  S,  for  1870. 
The    Mercantile    Library    Association     of    thk    City    or 

New  York.  —  Their  Conslitu lion    and    By-Laws,   1870;    ntid 

Accession  List,  Maruh  9  to  December  14,  1870. 
The  Peabody  Acahemy  or  Science.  —  Second  and  third  stintul  _ 

Reports  of  the  Ti-nsteus  for  the  years  I860  and  1870. 
TiiR   New  Jersey    IIisturioai.  Society. — Their  Proceedingi 

Vol.  II.,  No,  2.  Second  Series. 
TuE  Canai>i.in  IssTULtE.  —  Caiiiuliiui  .I.-uiiial,  Vol.  XII.^  No.  &fl 
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TiiE  Mercantiix   LninART   Amsociation,  of   San    Francisco.—' 

Thfir  Re(iort9  for  Ihe  ycare  18CH,  18G9.  aud  1870. 
TiiR  Massachusetts  IIoirricrLTCRAL  Society. — Tlieir  Traiisao 

lions  for  the  year  1870. 
Tub  Vehmont  IIistoricai.  Society.  —  Their  Collections,  VoL  I ; 

and  Proceedings  for  October  and  November,  1870. 
WoiiCESTER  County  Free  Institute  op  Industbial  Science.  ^ — 

Tlieir  first  Annual  Catalogue. 
State  Historical  Societt,  of  Wisconsin. — Annual  Address  by 

Hon.  Charles  I.  Walker,  of  Detroit,  1871. 
Tbe  Providence  Athek^aitu. — Tliirty-fiftli  Annual  Report. 
TuK  CoNNKcncnT   Academy    ok  Arts  and    Sciences. — Their 

TraiisactionB,  Vol.  II.,  Part  I. 
Tue   Essex   Institute, — Their  Iliatorical  Collections,  Vol,    X., 

Parts  II.  and  III. :  Ilulletiu,  Vol.  1,  Nob.  2  and  4,  Vol.  2,  Nob. 

4,  7,  8,  0 ;  and  "To-day,"  a  paper  printed  during  the  fair  of  the 

Essex  Institute  and  Oratorio  Society,  1870. 
TiiK  Amkkicam    PiirLoaoHHiCAi,   Societt. — Their  Transactions, 

VoL  XIV.,  Parts  I.  and  II. ;  and  Pioceedings,  Noa.  84  and  85. 
Tire  CoNNKcncuT  Historicai- Society. — Their  Collections,  Vol. 

a 

TiiE  Silas  Bromson  Library,  Waterbury,  Conn. — Catalogue  of 

die  Library,  1870. 
Tin:   Mekcastile  Library  Association,  of  Boston.  —  Index  to 

the  Catalogue  of  Books,  1869. 
Mr.   E.   Steioek,  New   York.  — "  Literariseher  Monatabericht," 

VoL  2,  Nua.  6  and  6. 
J.   B.   Lin-iNcoTT  &  Co.,   Pliiladelpbia,   Pa.  — Their    Monthly 

Bulletin. 
CuABiJts  ScRlBNiiR  •&  Co.,  New  Tork.  —  "The  Book  Buyer." 
Tns  Aherk^ax  Peack  Sooiety, — Advocate  of  Peace,  October, 

1870,  to  January,  1871. 
TuK  Euitoiu  oif  Tint  JorKNAL  OF  Numismatics. — Their  Journal 

Bm  iuued. 
pHOi'ttiETtut  oi*  TIIE  Worcester  Palladhiii.  —  Two  set*  of  the 

paper  for  1870. 
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Boston  Public  Library. — Nos.  15  and  16  of  their  Bulletin. 

Proprietors  op  the  Worcester  Daily  and  Weekly  Gazette. 
—  Their  papers  as  issued. 

Proprietors  op  the  Massachusetts  Weekly  Spy.  —  Their  paper 
as  issued. 

Proprietors  op    the  FrrcHBURG   Sentinel. — Their  paper   as 
issued. 

Proprietors  op  the  Boston  Semi- Weekly  Advertiser.  —  Their 
paper  as  issued. 

Proprietor  of  the  Barre  Gazette.  — The  paper  as  issued. 

Proprietor  of  the  Golden  Age. — The  paper  as  issued. 


APPENDIX. 


The  following  statement  of  some  of  the  points  in  Dr.  Jarvis's 
paper  on  immigration  was  not  received  in  season  to  print  with  the 
account  of  proceedings  at  the  meeting.  The  Committee  of  Publi- 
cation were  expecting  an  abstract  of  the  paper  to  be  printed  by 
itself;  but  are  disappointed  in  this  anticipation  in  consequence  of 
a  j>roposed  publication  of  the  entire  article  elsewhere. 

No  official  notice  was  taken  nor  record  made  of  the 
number  of  foreigners  who  came  to  the  United  States,  pre- 
vious to  October  1,  1819.  From  that  time,  the  law  of 
Congress  required,  that  all  who  landed  at  the  sea  and  lake 
ports  should  be  entered  at  the  custom  houses  and  reported 
to  the  government. 

The  numbers  of  those  who  amved,  previous  to  October  1, 
1819,  have  been  very  variously  estimated  by  different 
writers. 

The  numbers  reported  by  the  custom  house  officers^are 
undoubtedly  correct  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  they  include 
only  those  who  came  by  sea  and  by  lake.  Besides  these, 
there  were  others  who  came  by  land  across  the  northern 
and  north  eastern  border  from  the  British  Provinces.  Of 
these  the  Government  took  no  notice,  and  they  were  not 
reported.  In  some  instances,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
law,  passengers  escaped  the  notice  of  the  custom  house 
officers,  or  these  officials  neglected  to  report  them. 
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The  numbers  of  these  immigr^uts  who  were  not  officially 
reported,  since  1819,  have  also  been  matters  of  various 
estimate. 

Dr.  Jarvis  had  examined  all  the  accessible  authorities  on 
this  subject,  the  British  emigration  reports  from  1815  to 
1868,  the  Canadian  immiCTation  reports,  and  those  of  the 
United  States  from  1820,  the  statements  of  the  number  of 
foreigners  living  in  Canada  and  the  other  British  North 
American  provinces,  at  tjie  time  of  their  several  censuses. 
From  these  examinations  and  comparisons.  Dr.  J.  con- 
cluded that  Seybert  was  correct  in  supposing  that  120,000 
immigrants  came  between  1790  and  1810,  and  that  Prof. 
Tucker  was  correct  in  supposing  that  50,000  came  in  the 
period  1790  to  1800,  70,000  between  1800  and  1810,  and. 
114,000  in  the  next  decade,  1810  to  1820. 

The  numbers  of  the  natives  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and 
other  European  countries,  who  emigrated  to  the  British 
North  American  provinces,  exceeded  the  numbers  of  these 
people  who  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  several 
censuses  of  these  colonies,  together  with  the  probable 
number  Avho  had  died.  This  excess  is  supposed  to  have 
come  to  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  natives  of  the  British  Provinces  found  in 
the  United  States  in  1850  and  18^0  were  in  excess  of  those 
who  were  stated,  by  the  immigration  reports,  to  have 
arrived  previous  to  those  enumerations,  together  Avith  those 
who  had  died,  in  the  interval  l>etween  their  arrival  and  the 
censuses. 

The  Europeans  and  British  provincials,  who  came  across 
the  border,  through  and  from  Canada  and  New  Brunswick, 
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from  1816  to  June  1,  1860,  amounted  to  395,127,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Jarvis'  calculations. 

The  three  classes  of  immigrants  were : 

1.  Those  who  arrived  previous  to  October  1,  1819, 
estimated. 

2.  Those  who  came  across  the  border,  unknown  to 
custom  house  officers,  but  calculated. 

3.  Those  who  entered  at  the  custom  houses  and  were 
reported  to  the  Government.  The  whole  amounted  to 
2,827,273,  at  the  time  of  the  seventh  census,  June  1,  1850, 
and  to  5,593,768  at  the  date  of  the  eighth  census,  in  1860. 

Deducting  from  these  the  number  of  probable  deaths,  at 
the  annual  rate  of  2.4  per  cent,  from   1790  to   1850,  and 
2.625  per  cent,  from  1850  to  1860,  leaves  the  number  of 
foreigners    2,240,536  found   by  the   census  in   1850,  and   . 
4,136,175  found  in  1860,  within  a  small  fraction. 

Another  point  considered  was  the  theory  that  American 
families  are  running  out,  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
number  of  children,  and  that  more  prolific  foreign  families 
are  taking  their  place.  This  view  Dr.  Jarvis  aimed  to 
refute. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


iSSUAL  MEETING,  OCT.  21,  18T1,  AT  TETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 
SOCIETY,  IN  WORCESTER. 


Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  President,  in  tbe  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Meetiug  wore  read  and  accepted. 

Rev.  EnWARD  E.  Hale  read  the  report  of  the  Council. 

S.  P.  Haves,  Ksq.,  Librarian,  and  Nathaniel  Paine, 
Esq.,  Treasurer,  submitted  thoir  aunual  reports. 

On  motion  uf  Hou.  B,  F.  Thomas,  these  reports  were 
!  luwepted,  and  referred  to  the  Comiuitteo  of  Publication,  to 
bu  printi^^d  at  their  discretiim. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Council,  Kev.  R, 
C.  Waterston,  of  Boston,  offered  some  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  failure  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  discover  the 
Hay  of  San  Francisco.  There  were  several  reasons  why 
Drake  should  fail  to  pa-^s  the  Golden  Gate  and  enter  that 
magnificent  bay.  It  could  not  readily  be  discovered  by  one 
Miling  by  at  some  distance  from  the  coast;  and,  as  the 
wind  much  of  the  time  blows  towards  the  coast,  navigation 
ia  precarious,  and  navigators  would  avoid  approaching  the 
coast  too  nearly  without  special  reason  for  doing  so.  At 
nny  rate,  it  is  now  generally  thought  that  Drake  did  not 
ent«r  the  bay  of  San  Fraiiciaco, 

Hun.  Charles  ,S[jBiiXEit  suggested,    that  even  bad  Sir 


Kmncis  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  he  might  well 
hrtvo  bfou  restrained  from  euteriog  it,  by  considerations  of 
ilcliuicy  towards  the  Spanish  Government,  who  claimed 
jurisdiction  there. 

Mr.  Sumner  then  spnke  of  the  idea  suggested  in  the 
report  of  the  Council,  that  the  Pacific  would  be  our  Med- 
iturmneiin  seJi,  and  said  the  unity  of  European  capital 
renders  it  doubtful  if  the  United  States  ever  regains  its 
power  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  it  must  improve  ita 
opportunity  in  the  other  direction.  The  Pacific  ia  essen- 
tially ours,  and  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  all  our  rigbta  ' 
(here  be  Jealously  guarded  and  defended.  In  this  connec- 
tion, be  said  be  anticipated  a  time  when  the  Sandwich 
Islands  will  become  a  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  coun- 
try, as  our  half-way-house  to  China  and  Japan.  In  this  \ 
view,  the  Pacific,  he  said,  is  to  be  to  us  the  great  middle 
sea  of  the  world.  He  spolie  also  of  tlie  high  degree  of 
intelligence  of  tlie  Japanese,  and  the  ease  and  industry  with 
which  they  apply  tlivm^ielves  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, and  of  the  great  importance  of  developing  fully  our 
international  relations  with  that  people.  He  also  callod 
attention  to  Furlani's  map,  of  1574,  on  which  Behring'g 
straits,  the  succession  of  Islands,  and  the  outline  of  the 
coast  in  that  vicinity,  are  quite  correctly  delineated,  while 
we  have  no  history  of  these  straits  earlier  than  1727,  the 
year  of  Bcliring's  discovery. 

Mr.  I>KANE,  of  C-ambridge,  s.iid  he  was  not  sure  tliat 
Drake  would  be  deti^rred  from  onlering  San  Francisi-o  Bay 
even  if  he  were  certain  that  the  Spaniards  had  explored 
so  far  north  at  that  time.  But  wherever  the  "con- 
venient and  fit  harbour"  may  have    beou   which   Drake 


•nterctl,  iu  latitude  38"  or  38°  30',  he  there  took  possession 
of  the  coast  in  tlie  uarac  of  Ijer  Majesty,  and  called  it  "Mew 
Albion,"  He  Imd  entered  the  Pacific  through  the  straits  of 
Ma^lluii,  and,  pursuing  his  way  nurth,  pillaged  the  Spiinish 
8hi|>^  moored  in  the  harbors  along  the  coast.  Fearing  to 
n^turn  the  way  he  came,  with  his  large  treasure,  he  still 
weul  north,  iu  hopes  of  finding  a  passage  thruiigh  to  the 
Allantic.  corresponding  to  that  by  which  he  came.  Disap- 
pointed b«.TO,  he  finally  struck  across  the  Pacific,  and 
completed  the  uireum navigation  of  the  globe.  An-iving  in 
England  in  1580,  the  Spanish  minister  (as  Enghind  and 
Spain  were  then  at  peace),  protested  against  the  conduct  of 
Onke.  He  demanded  that  Drake's  ill-gotten  treasure 
sbould  be  restored;  and  he  contended  likewise  that  the 
Ei^li&b  were  infringing  the  Spanish  claim,  in  sailing  iu 
those  seas.  The  Engtifth  government,  in  their  answer  to 
lh«  bittor  claim,  made  this  important  declaration,  namely, 
that  tliey  could  not  acknowledge  the  Spanish  right  to  all 
Uuit  <-ouutry,  either  by  donation  from  the  ])ope,  or  from 
their  having  touched  here  and  there  upon  those  coasts,  built 
cottagfi).  and  given  names  to  a  few  places  ;  that  this,  by  the 
Low  of  Nations,  could  not  hinder  other  princes  from  freely 
tuivigHting  tlinse  seas,  and  transporting  colonies  to  those 
piirt«  wht'rc  the  Spaniards  do  uot  inhabit ;  that  prescription 
without  poit8C3iuon,  availed  nothing.  A  full  account  of  this 
may  bo  wen  in  Camden's  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Whether  Riigland,  in  her  intercourse  with  other  nations  has 
[  alwaya  Ixson  true  to  the  important  principle  here  declared, 
may  be  aorioualy  questioned.  * 


Mr.  HaTek  caDed  mttentiau  to  ■  eosrespoodeoee  be  hsd 
recenllf-  had  with  Mr.  Honc«  Davis,  a  member  of  this 
.Society,  oa  the  sahjeet  of  the  dtscoreiy  of  a  sopposed 
wrecked  ehifi  on  the  deiwrt  of  Califoniia.  This  wss  alleged 
to  bare  been  eeea  id  the  Colondn  Desert,  fot^  mOes  nnrtfa 
of  Fort  Viima,  ia  a  njxrt  which  U  waien-  aod  ioacce^ble, 
at  lutet  diiriog  portions  of  the  year.  A  pMty  which  went 
out  for  tlie  pur{H>s«  of  solving  the  my^ten,'.  onuld  approach 
the  object  no  nearer  than  fmir  miles,  im  accouiit  of  the 
mud.  The  bubject  has  be«n  discussed  in  the  newspapera 
and  tty  ibc  Caliloraia  Academy  of  ^iciicc.  Mr.  Davia  | 
forwarded  extracts  from  theee  di^cDstsions,  aLd  in  bis  last  i 
letter  gave  the  result  of  a  well  prepared  expedition  to  tfao   , 


IWXMt,  nffr  orncMtr  denuDilHl  Uw  good*  igslo  of  tbe  Qimii. « 
dM  EagHub  foroiliDK  Id  tbe  Itutimi  Oi:eaii;  to  nhom  this  auwcr  wm  ^Tea: 
Tbat  Uw  %Malu(]>,  br  tbeir  hanl  deill&g  with  Ih«  English,  whom  Uwr  hid  1 
tirvblbfttid  eomtnetre.  eoamrj  to  tbe  Law  of  N>Uua-,  haJ  ilnwn  Ibwe  a  ~ 
chief*  u;m>ii  UmniwlvM.    Thai  Drtke  nliouM  b«  ninhMimliig  to  aiuwer  Keanl- 
Iniltaliw.lr  he  tTurc  rounrudby  g»Ml«tl(]«im  »id le^tUnonr  to  ba>f  ciim- 
niltl«l  aajthing  ifntn*!   Law  anil  Right.     That  iboM  aoodt  won  laid  by 
inirt'owlj  Uial  ntlnftriitm  iiiigiil  )>«  mad*  lu  thi^  S|ian<>nl.  though  the  l^aaoti 
bad  •["rill  ■  icrpalar  (Uipidf  uI  muncj  Uiaa  l>rakp  hud  brougbl  ia  agaltiM  tbuM 
rcbcU  whom  ih«  Biianlanl  bad  ruMd  and  etioouraf^d  asBiD->t  brr.  boili  in  Ire- 
land and  KtitctuuL    Mureorer,  fbe  iiiuloTal'KKl  unt  whjr  htr  or  aaj  ulbcr  PrlnM^l 
wulijvtn  thuulil  bn  ^Iwrrcd  Ibitn  Uw  IuIIm,  «rli<cb  «)ie  oiulil  tmi  penoada 
burwir  ilip  Spaniard  had  atifju'l  UUr  to.  by  Ok  Biahop  of  Rouk**  ttonatioB, 
(In  wliDiii  >bc  afhnoivlHlgcd  Do  prerogatjvo,  much  lew  «itbDrlt7,  la  nioh    ' 
«pw«,«o  at  lo  laj  aoyUr  upon  rrlnr««  wblch  ownl  blmnoiibBdJeateorobaenr-    ' 
BDcc,  or  a*  II  werv  tv  Ibrvulff'  the  i^panlanl  In  tliat  aw  world,  and  li 
Willi  llw  iMHCHton  tbcn-on.  nor  jfe  by  an;  oiher  ctlalni.  than  as  Oatj  bad   ] 
louubtrd  Li't*  and  Uiirn  uihio  Uin  maau,  bull)  eoitage^.  and  |^n>n  namM 
a  river  m  a  Hp* ;  whluh  Uilnsa  cannot  <nitiUv  Uivm  to  a  proprioly.    So  U 
lhl(  donation  of  that  vrhkhUanutlier  nuiD'>,  which  in  of  no  valtdtly  In  law.  and   I 
Uilt  iniBicliiar]'  (>ra|irlcly,  unniil  hinder  nihcr  I'rlnws  from  trailinx  into  thoat   * 
iTOUnirv)'!.  and,  withuut  breatth  of  l\u\  Imw  tJ  Sallow,  from  truiupartlu*    j 
niluiilm  Inio  thow  puta  tbrreot  wbrre  Il«-  Siumlanl-i  iiibabil  nol  (rnrwomcb  M   .^ 
rn-xriipUoD  wlUiout  PoauMalnD  U  lluln  worth),  nitllhcr  from  tnvly  navlxMlnft    . 
Iliat  va<i  uofaii.  M'oIiik  llin  iixi*  of  Ika  mki  anil  air  U  eoDnnun  to  all.    MeillMf 
ran  alllli- tolliv  iH«au  Ivlnnit  lo  any  |iou[<l<>  ur  jirivalo  iwrnona;  Oirnamiicb  ••   ' 
■u'tlliitr  iiatnru  nor  pubilr.  uir  ami  i;u>IniUB  portnill'^Ih  any  3H»i>"r»tlua  llif  rrof.'^ 
Ittivuhn'M  Hittorfnf  KHgtand.    ll»glU/itr9ntlation.Lotidon,lt»f.p.'3t~ 


ship  had  proved  to  be  an 


locality.     The  appearance  of  s 
ocular  deception. 

Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin,  of  Worcester,  said: 

Mn.  PiiKaiDKNT : — I  have  listened  with  much  interest  to  the 
pHpcr  read  by  Mr.  Hnle,  and,  alao,  to  the  remai'ks  ou  that,  part  of 
it  to  whicli  attention  has  been  called  by  the  several  S[jeakei's.  I 
beu'd  with  BjHHiial  Batiafaction  the  suggestioD  that  aieamies  should 
be  tnkcd  to  secure  snch  communication  with  Japan  aa  would  make 
imporljuit  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
It  scenis  to  me  very  desirable,  also,  to  secare  similar  comuiunica- 
tion  Willi  all  the  more  import,nnt  point*  in  the  island  world  of  the 
I'adiic.  The  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  so  intimately 
ooonectcd  with  the  discovery  of  America,  that  we  may  properly 
amociaic  imiulries  concemint;  the  ethnology  and  aichceologj  of 
this  Gonlineiit  with  those  relating  to  the  Pacific  world.  I  say 
arcfuKology,  for  the  I'acific  Lilanda  have  their  archneology,  their 
antiqnitieo,  which  suiigest  an  ancient  histoiy  of  that  part  of  the 
globe,  concerning  which  we  have  uo  definite  kDowledi,'e.  and  of 
which  nothing  remains  save  a  few  suggestive  tracex. 

la  every  part  of  that  widely  extended  island  world,  from  the 
Marquesas  Ittlaiids,  at  the  east,  to  the  Ladrones,  at  the  west',  there 
arc  very  noticeable  ruins  wlileh  are  inoniimeutii  of  a  higher  con- 
dition of  life  than  that  now  prevalent  among  \t»  inhabitants. 
Some  of  tJiem  have  been  observed  by  explorers ;  but  they  aie  little 
known,  and  their  signifloance  has  never  been  carefully  considered. 
An  educated  and  very  intelligent  gentleman,  who  has  resided 
nuuiy  years  »n  one  of  the  Put'ific  Islands  and  made  extensive 
Voynges  among  the  nthers,  says  lo  me  in  a  letter,  enclosing  some 
MWcjiinl  of  im'.hitiologieid  explorations  in  the  Pacific:  "These 
re*N?arches  are  not  very  minute,  but  thoy  will  indicate  that  there  is 
a  vast  tield  ready  for  exploraliou,  in  the  Pacific^,  aa  well  as  in 
Ceutrul  AmericH  and  Kgypt,"  A  correspondent  at  Sydney  speaks 
iun  nimtlar  stniin  of  tlie  Pacifii?  Island  auti'puties;  and  I  have 
mxnve)!  from  Sydney,  drawings  of  some  of  these  miiis  which  are 
unkiiown  lo  architologists.  Tlicy  were  raniio  by  iin  intelligent 
Knglifih  shipmaster,  who  has  passed  much  of  his  life  among  these 
ialiinds.     In  this  connection,  it  is  very  snggestJve  that  dialects  of 
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the  Malay  langn^e  are  found  everywhere  among  the  islands  of  the 
Paoific  worl'l,  having  been  traced  aa  far  in  this  direction  ae  Easter 
Island.  We  need  to  know  the  ancient  history  of  Polynesia  to 
nndcretand  clearly  how  this  speech  was  so  difinsed  as  U>  become 
established  in  every  part  of  it-  Probably  its  anuient  hlstor}' 
would  include  some  chapters  in  the  history  of  that  gnat  Malayan 
empire,  wliich  El  Masudi  described,  a  tliousand  years  ago,  and 
whicli  the  Portuguese  found  in  the  last  age  of  its  decline,  when 
they  first  s^cd  to  India. 

The  modem  history  of  the  Pacific  now  begins;  but  it  liaa  had 
another  history  whicli  preceded  our  discovery  of  that  ocean.  The 
prominence  of  the  Malays  in  that  earlier  history  is  indicated,  not 
only  by  tmces  of  the  wide  extent  of  their  enter[)rise  and  influence, 
but  also  by  the  natural  superiority  of  tliis  race  to  all  otherK  in 
Polynesia  and  Eastern  Asia.  It  is  tlieir  Malay  blood  wliich  makes 
the  Jnpaiiese  ao  supeiior  to  the  Chinese.  But  this  subject  funiishos 
nint«rial  fur  an  exl«iided  discussion,  which  would  Im  out  of  place 
iu  seconding  Ihc  motion  to  accept  and  refer  these  reports. 


The  Society  then  proceeded  to  ballot  fur  President,  and 
Kev.  Geoboe  S.  Paine  and  Edward  L.  Davis,  Esq.,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  receive,  sort  and  count  the  ballots. 

Hon.  Stepiien  Salisbury  was  unanimously  elected. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Judge  Thomas,  Col.  Davis, 
and  Hou.  E.  Toicret,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of 
Vice-Presidents,  Councillors,  and  other  OiEcers,  fur  the 
cnnsideratioD  of  the  Society. 

The  following  list  having  been  reported,  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote. 

Vice-J'resideji  fs . 
Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  LL.D.,  Boston, 
Jambs  Lenox,  Esq.,  New  York. 
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Council, 
Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.D.,  Worcester, 
Hon.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  M.D.,  Boston, 
Charles  Folsom,  Esq.,  Cambridge, 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Worcester, 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston, 
Joseph  Saroent,  M.D.,  Worcester, 
Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  Cambridge, 
Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.D.,  Worcester, 
Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  Cliarlestown, 
Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  Worcester. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence. 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  LL.D.,  Boston. 

Secretary  of  Domestic  Correspondence. 
Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  LL.D.,  Cambridge. 

Recording  Secretary. 
Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. 

Treasurer. 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

Committee  of  Publication. 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Worcester. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  Cambridge. 

Auditors. 
Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.D.,  Worcester, 
Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  Fitchburg, 


The  President  then  read  the  (bllowing  letter  from  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop:— 

BiiooKiJNE,  12fA  October.  1871. 
IIuu.  Stkphkn  Sausbcry, 

Prfit.  Am.  AM(q.  Soeirty. 

Dear  Mic  Pkesident:  I  regret  siuoerely  that  I  am  obliged  to 
go  to  New  York  neit  week,  and  shall  thiis  be  preveatetl  from 
attending  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  Aiilii|nitriaii  Sot^ety. 

I  dill  not  fail  to  write  to  n  friend  in  l^iut,  tnaiiy  months  sgOi 
t^rreealily  to  ynnr  request,  in  the  hojH;  of  obtaining  for  the  Society 
Borne  acoount  of  the  interesdng  disan'erieB  which  liave  been 
inaile  by  the  reoont  explorations  in  and  about  the  eternal  city.  I 
regret  to  say  that  my  aucoess  has  not  yet  answered  yonr  expecta- 
tioha  or  my  own.  I  am  able,  however,  to  send  you,  for  the 
Society's  librmy,  three  ]>)un{ihlet«,  which  have  been  kindly  pro- 
cured for  ine  by  my  friend  and  rulaUvis,  Mr.  J.  Clinton  Hooker, 
the  banker,  at  Rome. 

The  cai'lifwt  in  dat«  ia  a  Uemoir  of  the  Monnraenta  and  other 
anti<|uitieB  discovered  at  Ostium,  by  Visoonti,  one  of  oiir  foreign 
members,  who  has  now  tlie  title  of  the  Baron  Visoonti. 

Tlie  aeoond,  iu  aeveral  parta.  is  a  descripUon  of  some  of  the 
reeont  discovenee  in  li^ome,  by  Signor  Radolfo  A  Lanciani. 

The  third  is  a  Memoir  of  the  excavHtions  of  the  *'Tenne  di 
Novato,"  and  other  places  in  Rome,  by  Signor  Augelo  Pellegrini, 
published  during  the  last  year. 

They  are  all  in  the  Italian  language,  and  require  more  cardiil 
study  than  I  have  been  able  to  give  them,  during  the  two  or  three 
days  since  they  reached  me,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  contents. 

None  of  them  embrace  the  most  recent  and  moat  interesting 
discovericB,  of  which  we  had  accounts  in  the  newspapers  a  few 
months  ago,  and  of  which  you  were  so  nnidous  to  procure  descrip- 
tions. Should  I  receive  these  latter  descriptiona  in  reply  to  my 
request,  I  shall  gladly  commimicatf  them  to  you  hereafter.  Mean- 
time, believe  me,  witli  best  wishes  for  the  Society  ftnd  great  regard 
for  its  Prcsidenl, 

Tuur  fiii-nd  and  servant, 

BOBT.  C.  WINTHKOP, 
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The  President  said,  in  explanation  of  thie  letter,  that  a 
few  days  before  the  first  of  February  last,  a  tomb  was  found 
in  excavating  near  the  Porto  Salarin,  in  Rome,  which  had  an 
alto  relievo  of  n  hoy,  with  one  hand  raised,  as  in  declama- 
tion, and  holding  a  book  in  the  other  hand,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion, stating  that  in  the  94th  year  of  the  christian  era  Quiu- 
tus  Sulpictus  Maxitous,  aged  eleven  years,  five  months,  con- 
tended for  the  prize  of  poetry  with  fifty-two  professed  Greek 
poets,  and  obtained  the  honor ;  and  to  remove  suspicion  of 
his  honesty  and  of  his  being  assisted,  he  gave  also  extem- 
poraneous poetry.  It  was  no  small  achievement  to  obtain 
such  a  prize  in  the  days  when  Juvenal,  Martial,  Tacitus  and 
the  younger  Pliny  lived  and  wrote.  Baron  Viscouti,  who 
has  cordially  accepted  membership  in  this  Society,  had 
charge  of  these  excavations,  and  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  this  arcliieological  discovery  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  beautiful  of  our  epoch.  And  ho  adds  that  this  • 
happy  discovery  has  brought  back  from  unmerited  oblivion 
the  noble  memory  of  this  illustrious  boy.  who  was  the  pre- 
decessor of  Petrarch  and  Tasso,  in  receiving  the  poetical 
crown  at  the  capital.  By  it  wo  see  that  at  the  Agone 
Capitolini  was  repeated  the  custom  of  the  solemn  crown- 
ing of  poets  on  this  famous  hill. 

This  interesting  incident  was  the  occasion,  but  not  the 
principal  object,  of  this  attempt  to  obtain  a  communication 
from  Baron  Visconti,  who  has  made  himself  illustrious,  by 
bis  zeal  and  good  judgment  in  bringing  to  light  the  maiwcls 
of  the  buried  history  of  Rome,  not  less  thau  by  his  learn- 
lag.  Without  expecting  from  him  any  details,  it  would  be 
most  duimble  to  enrich  the  publications  of  this  Society 
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with  a  statement  of  his  opinion  of  what  we  hare  had  and 
what  we  may  hope  from  this  soorce. 

The  following  letter  to  the    President,   from    Prof.    E. 

Salisbury,  was  also  read : 

Mt  Dear  Sre :  In  comp>liance  with  year  suggestion,  that,  while 
in  London,  on  my  visit  to  England,  I  shoold  endeavor  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  Spectator,  as  originally  pnblisheil,  and  report  upon 
the  form  in  which  it  appeared,  as  to  paper,  typography,  and  so 
forth,  I  applied  to  a  book  collector,  and  gave  Mm  a  standing  order 
by  which  I  hope  in  time  to  be  able  to  present  a  copy  of  the 
original  edition  to  the  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society.  But,  meanwhile,  I  send  you  the  result  of  my  examina- 
tion of  the  only  copy  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  purchased 
BO  late  aif  November,  1850,  of  which  the  advertisement  was  as 
follows  :  "  Spectator ;  the  original  edition  published  in  Daily 
Papers,  No.  1  to  555  inclu:  ive;  vol.  1  to  7  complete,  with  vol.  8, 
several  papers  of  which  are  deficient,  the  whole  bound  in  one  voL, 
1711-14." 

1.  TYPOGRAPHY  AND  PAPER. 

Each  day*8  issue  is  a  single  folio  leaf  of  rather  thin  but  by  no 
means  coarae  paper,  though  some  numbers  are  on  coarser  paper 
than  others.  The  printing  is  in  double  columns.  The  type  used 
for  all  but  advertisements  is  small  pica  leaded,  with  clear  imprint ; 
that  of  the  advertisements  is  broker,  less  clear.  In  some  later 
numbers,  the  leading  is  omitted,  and  ^mailer  type  is  substituted  for 
the  small  pica.  The  length  of  the  printed  page  is -not  uniform, 
but  varies  from  8^  to  nearly  1 3  inches,  (some  leaves  are  doubled 
up  in  the  binding  of  the  volume  examined).  The  width,  includ- 
ing both  columns,  is  6J  inches.  The  width  of  the  margin  could 
not  be  determined,  on  account  of  the  binder's  trimming. 

2.  EDITING  AND  PUBLICATION. 

Each  number  up  to  555  is  marked  by  a  Roman  numeral,  the 
later  ones  by  Arabic  numerals,  with  the  month,  day,  and  year 
added.     The  numbers  came  out  from  the  firet  on  each  week  day, 
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regnlarly,  milil  Satiiriiay.  Dec.  6,  1712,  after  which  there  was  an 
iDtvrtniaHiiiii  till  Friduv,  June  18,  1714,  when  the  eighth  volume 
Wtm  begun  with  immbtr  556,  "to  he  continued  eveiy  Moiiday, 
Wedntsilay  uinl  Friihiy,"  and,  aceordingly.  iu  number  557,  after 
llie  motto,  tile  fiiMowuig :  "From  Friday,  June  18th,  lo  Monday, 
Jniie  21«."  In  biter  nunibore,  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  the 
WKiik  of  enfii  are  simply  given  as  at  tirBt.  The  earliest  reference 
lo  «ny  putting  of  nuaibere  together  to  form  sets,  is  in  niunber  85, 
for  June  7.  1711.  where  we  read:  "Compleat  Sett«  of  this  Paper 
for  the  Mouth  of  May  arc  to  be  sold  by  Mr.  Graves  in  SL  James 
Street,  ami  Mi-s.  lialdwiti  in  Warwick  Lime,  where  also  may  be 
bad  ihoae  for  the  iMoiillis  irf  March  and  April."  Iu  Nos.  247  and 
248.  for  Dec.  13  nn.l  14,  171 1,  appears  this  advertisement:  "There 
Ll  (so)  now  printing  by  snliscription  two  volumes  nf  the  8pecta- 
l«ir  on  B  larj^  ehanic.ler  tn  octavo  ;  the  price  of  the  two  volumes, 
w»ll  bound  and  i;ill,  two  guineas.  Those  who  are  incliDed  to 
Balisctilw,  are  ilcsircd  lo  m»lce  their  pajjmonts  to  J.  Tonaon,  book- 
aeUcr,  in  iho  Slrand;  the  books  being  so  near  finished,  they  will 
sert^uly  bv  ready  for  subscribers  befoie  Ciu'lstmas  next." 

The  Brat  umnher  marked  as  belonging  to  a  volume  is  556, 
wbloh  is  printed  "Vol,  VIII ;"  and  this  de.signation  is  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  seriiii.  In  the  previous  number  Steele  had  said : 
"  All  tint  members  of  llie  imaginary  society  which  was  described 
in  my  Hrst  jmperu,  having  diaitppeai'ed  one  after  another,  it  is  high 
time  for  tile  Spectiilor  hiinsclf  to  go  off  the  stage,"  &a.  The 
cou^nnaljon  of  the  pnblicatioik  is  ascribed  by  him  to  his  hook- 
wllcr,  ill  No.  tJ32,  a*  fnlli>w*i  '"Tile  love  of  symmetry  and  oi-der, 
which  is  natural  lo  the  mind  of  man,  betrays  liim  sometimes  into 
v«ry  whimsical  fancies.  Several  epie^oeta  bave*religioualy  fol- 
lowed \'iigil  as  to  the  nnraher  of  his  books.  I  mention  these 
gttM  examples  in  defence  of  my  bookseller,  who  occasioned  this 
«i)ffalh  volume  of  the  Spectator,  t>ecause,  as  he  said,  he  thought 
•CT«n  ft  very  odd  nmiilier,"  The  Ist,  2d,  and  4111  volumes  of  a 
caifiy  of  Ibu  fiwt  willecled  edition  of  the  Speclator,  which  onoe 
WUmgi'd  I<i  Ijord  Laiisdowne,  and  now  is  in  the  British  museum, 
mn-  published  in  1712 ;  the  Sd,  .'ith,  0th  and  7tli  volumes  in  1713 ; 
Un.-  ttih  volmnii  of  the  act,  wanting  in  this  copy,  wa-s  published  in 
17l£.  On  wlial  principle  the  first  seven  volumes  were  made  up, 
don  not  aii'uar,  for  tlie  division  had  no  reference  to  the  date  ot 
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the  original  iBsue ;  nor  are  there  as  many  numbers  in  one  volume 
HB  in  another,  although  there  are  about  eighty  (the  exact  number 
included  in  the  first  volume)  in  each. 

The  earlier  original  Spectators  all  bore  letter  signatures ;  and, 
in  the  concluding  number  of  the  7th  vol.,  Steele  explains  them  as 
marks  of  authorship ;  C,  L,  I,  or  O,  indicating  Addison's  hand  ; 
T  probably  points  to  Ticknell  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  as  the 
author ;  and  S  is  doubtless  Steele's  own  mark.  The  Spectator  was 
originally  "  printed  for  Samuel  Buckley,  at  the  Dolphin,  in  Little 
Britain,  and  sold  by  A.  Baldwin,  in  Warwick  Lane."  In  No.  16, 
the  following  is  added  to  the  imprint : — "  as  also  Charles  Lillie, 
perfumer,  at  the  comer  of  Beaufort  Buildings,  in  the  Strand," 
which  thenceforwai'd  continues  to  a])pear  in  most  of  the  numbers. 

3.  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Nearly  one  whole  colunm  of  the  second  page  of  No.  1,  is  devo- 
ted to  advertisements,  which  are  eight  in  number,  all  of  books  on 
anatomy,  political  arithmetic,  geography,  migi*ation  of  birds,  civil 
government,  religion,  and  right  of  election  to  parliament  In  No. 
2,  there  are  no  advertisements,  but  a  notification  where  they  are 
taken  in.  In  No.  3,  those  of  No.  1  reapjK'ar,  with  the  exception 
of  one  for  which  a  new  one  is  substituted.  In  No.  4,  there  ai'e 
eight  new  advertisements  of  books :  the  Art  of  English  Poetry, 
Ti'avels,  Bible  Conuuentary,  Trader's  Companion,  Our  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Charge  of  Schism  against  Dissenters  Discharged, 
Public  Revenue,  In  No.  6,  among  the  advertisements  is  an 
*^  admonition  to  the  imbaptized;"  and  in  No.  12  is  advertised,  as 
nH*ently  published,  a  book  entitknl :  *'  The  Great  Duty  of  fre- 
quenting the  Christian  Sacritice."  In  No.  7  is  advertised  a  work 
im  the  **  doctrine  of  resistance  to  tyrants  though  natural  princes,'* 
which  mav  sillude  to  the  claims  of  the  Pretender.  In  No.  10,  we 
bt*gin  to  tind  advertisements  of  quite  another  sort ;  Tor  instance,  of 
silk  gowns,  of  *'a  very  commodious  House  to  be  I-ett,"  of  ^'  Plain 
S|kaiiish  Snuff,  IJght  and  Fine,"  of  "deep,  bright,  and  strong 
French  Claret  at  24<>  per  dozen,**  of  -  Fine  French  Claret,  neat 
and  of  a  delicate  davour,  at  24^9  a  dozen,  bottles  and  all  ;**  also  a 
notice  that  '*a  ji^arci*!  of  new  Venetian  Gowns^  made  up,  will  be 
to  bo  seen  next  >Yednesday.'*  In  No.  12,  is  advertised  ^  The 
Monthly  Weather  Paper,  being  some  Baroscopical  Discoveries 
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fhuB  what  part  or  parts  of  the  CompasB  the  Wind  may  be  likely  I 
to  blow,  with  what  othei;  Sorts  and  Alterationa  of  the  Weather 
may  be  ex|iect«d  every  Day  and  Night  in  March  171CH1.  Priuted 
for  A.  Balilwin,  near  the  Oxford  Anus,  in  Warwick  Lane ;"  a 
[iroiif  that  there  wi-re  professed  weather  prophets  in  England  an 
liunilred  and  sixty  years  ago. 

At  tho  eud  of  No.  87  appears  the  following  notification  :  "  Tbia 
if  to  give  notice  tliut  the  three  criticks,  who,  last  Simday,  settled 
thp  characters  of  my  Lord  Rot'heBt«r  and  Boileau,  in  the  yard  of 
S  Coffee  Iloose  in  Fuller's  Rents,  will  meet,  this  next  Sunday,  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  to  finish  the  meiits  of  several  Dratnatio 
Writere ;  and  H-ill  also  make  an  end  of  the  nature  of  the  True 
SuWuue," — a  qnite  Addisonian  bit  at  tbe  settlement  of  questions 
of  reason  and  senlinient  by  appeals  to  brate  force.  In  No.  88  are 
theatrical  advertisenicnls ;  in  89,  cosmetics)  in  90,  "eighty-six 
right  Dutch  Tables  anil  Tea  Tables  finely  painted,  brought  over 
from  Amsterdam  in  Holland ;"  in  No.  91,  the  loss  of  a  snuff-box 
ia  advertised.  In  No.  377,  for  May  13,  1712,  is  advertised  "The 
Kffigie  of  Ilia  Iljgbneas,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  after  the  only 
ori^ual  Picture  jiaijited  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kueller," — the  piince 
l>cing  then  on  a  mission  to  England,  lo  endeavor  to  effect  the 
h*riiis  of  the  |>eace  which  was  signed,  that  year,  at  XTtrecht. 
ThMe  few  specimens  of  advertiaemeuta  seemed  worthy  to  be 
mvnlionc-d  as  ilhisinitive  of  the  times,  and  of  tbe  araall  beginnings. 
of  what  now  fill  so  many  columns  and  pages  of  our  diuly  papers. 

I  have  thus,  my  deaj-  Sir,  eseouted  to  tbe  best  of  my  ability,  the 
ooniiQisMou  which  yon  gave  nie,  and  shall  be  pleased  if  this  state- 
ment |irov(«  of  Bome  little  interest  to  my  associates  of  the  Anli- 
qiiariau  Society, 

ReHjiect fully  yours, 

E.  E.  SALISBUKY. 

New  lUves,  Oct.  19,  1871. 

Ilaviug  read  the  letter,  tbe  President  spoke  on  tbe  8u)>- 
ject  us  follows : 

"I  will  only  add  to  the  valuable  letter  of  our  associate, 
tilut  eo  matiy  objects  of  great  historical  itnportauce  have 
claimed  the  uttontton  of  members  of  this  society  that  the 
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curiosities  of  antiquarian  lore  have  ceased  to  be  prominent 
among  our  acquisitions.  The  subject  of  Dr.  Salisbury's  letter 
has  the  most  desirable  qualities  of  an  antiquarian  treasure ; 
in  its  rarity,  inasmuch  as  some  of  our  best  scholars  have 
no  knowledge  of  its  original  form,  and  the  British  Museum 
did  not  obtain  a  copy  until  the  year  1850 ;  in  its  intrin- 
sic value,  as  the  most  brilliant  specimen  of  the  literature  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne  ;  as  the  founder  and  the  exemplar 
of  a  new  vehicle  of  thought  and  discussion  ;  and  as  the  key- 
note of  the  sweetest  music  of  the  English  tongue." 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  said  he  had  been  led,  by  his 
interest  in  the  researches  of  our  associate,  Mr.  Deane,  to 
visit  the  burial  place  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  at  St.  Sepulchre's 
church,  London,  during  the  past  summer.  He  found  "  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Quire,"^  the  place  stated  in  the  edition 
of  Stow's  "Survey  of  London,"  published  in  1633,  two 
years  after  Smith's  death,  a  grey  stone  which  form^  a  part 
of  the  floor  of  a  cross  aisle  which  passes  from  side  to  side 
of  the  church,  immediately  in  front  of  the  front  row  of 
pews.  This  stone  is  about  five  feet  in  length.  At  the  end 
which  lies  close  to  the  pew  is  a  rude  carving  of  three 
human  heads,  undoubtedly  representing  the  three  Turks' 
heads  of  Smith's  coat  of  arms.  The  inscription  on  the 
stone  is  illegible,  though  some  traces  of  it  are  visible  about 
two-thirdsL  of  the  way  down  the  stone.  The  letters  are 
of  a  size  which  renders  it  nearly  certain  that  the  epitaph 
copied  in  the  edition  of  Stow,  in  1633,  could  not  have  been 
found  on  that  stone.  The  clergyman  of  the  church  was 
present  and  had  the  floor  cloth  removed  and  the  stone 
washed,  and  aided  in  the  attempt  to  decipher  the  inscrip- 
tion.    The  church  of  St.  Sepulchre's  was  destroyed  by  the 
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fire  of  IGfiS,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  the  beau- 
tiful entnineo  porch  on  the  south  side.  Jn  the  edition  of 
Stow  above  DiLuiud.  the  inscription  ia  spuken  of  as  on  a 
"  table."  It  ia  quite  possible  that  this  denoted  a  raised 
monument,  which  would  admit  of  an  inscription  on  the  sides 
and  ends  us  well  as  the  top,  and  that  when  this  was  injured 
by  the  tire,  tlio  stone  which  now  remains,  which  formed  a 
part  of  it,  may  have  been  laid  in  the  new  floor,  on  the  same 
flpot.  The  three  heads  on  the  stone  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  place  with  that  named  in  the  "Survey,"  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  true  spot  of  Smith's  burial.  It  is 
understood  that  the  records  of  the  church  were  destroyed 
by  the  fire.  Mr.  Hoar  further  said  it  bad  oci^uiTed  to  him 
that  it  woidd  be  proper  that  this  Society  should  cause  the 
burial  place  of  the  distinguished  founder  of  the  oldest 
American  State  to  be  commemorated,  either  by  causing  the 
inseription  to  bo  recut,  or,  what  would  be  much  better,  au 
enduring  mural  tablet,  for  which  there  is  abundant  room 
nnftr  by,  placed  ou  the  wall  of  the  church.  Sir.  Hoar  moved 
that  the  Council  bo  requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
renewing  the  inscription  ou  the  present  atone,  or  the  erec- 
tion uf  a  mural  tablet  in  the  church. 

Mr.  Deane,  being  appealed  to,  said  be  did  not  think  he 
could  throw  any  light  ou  the  subject  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hoar.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  St.  Sepulchre's,  with  his 
friend,  Mr.  Haven,  a  carpet  of  Kamptulicon  covered  the 
entire  floor  of  the  church,  so  that  they  could  not  sec  the 
atone  said  to  be  placed  over  the  remaina  «f  Captain  Smith. 
The  versified  inscription  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Klnssachn setts  Historical  Society,  referred  to  by  Mr,  Hoar, 
WAS  copied  precisely  as  printed  in  Stew's  Survey  of  Lou- 


\  don,  issued   in  1633,  two  years  after  Smith's  death. 
!  lines  are  there  broken  in  two  parts,  thus  : 


In  Strype's  edition  of  Stow's  "  Survey,"  published  in  the 
last  century,  the  inscription  is  printed  at  length,  yet  the 
verses  are  not  broken  as  in  the  former  mentioned  instance, 
but  ore  given  thus  : — 

"  Here  lies  one  conquer'd  that  bstb  conquer'd  kfngfi." 

A  reader  might  infer  that  Strypo  copied  the  iuscriptiuu 
from  the  stone  itself.  Mr.  Hoar  is  the  better  judge  whether 
the  stone  which  he  saw  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  verses 
in  either  form. 

Mr.  Hale  asked  if  there  was  not  a  monument  to  tjie 
memory  of  Pocahontas,  in  Westminster  Abbey.     Ho  had 

<  80  understood. 

Mr.  Deane  thought  not.  Pocahontas,  ("The  Lady  Re- 
becca," as  she  was  called  in  England),  had  embarked  .it 
Gravesead  on  her  return  to  Virginia.  She  died  at  Graves- 
end,  and  he  believed  she  was  buried  in  the  church  at  that 
place.  What  is  supposed  to  be  a  memorial  of  her  in  some 
form  exists  there;  but,  if  intended  for  her,  the  name  of  her 

[  husband  is  wrongly  spelled.* 

■ThB  cburch  ai  Qravsaend  wu  dcatroj'eil  by  tre  In  1T2T.  and  ]r  anj  monu- 
lent  to  Uie  memory  o(  Pocahoulas  was  there  il  wu  then  destrojed.    In  the 
I  Farlsb  tUguter  o(  Burials  lu  Uic  Parb.li  or  Oruvueond,  la  liie  IViIlowing : — 

"  i6ie. 

"  Mari^h  21,    Bebecca  Wroihn.  wrHfc  of  Thomas  ffrotho,  gent.    A  Virginia 
Lail;  bome,  was  burled  in  the  Chauncoll." 

lame  of  her  baaband  was  John  ItoUb.     (See  Uiu  VirKlsI*  Rbtarical 
r,  Vol.  11.,  pp.  iS&,  180.)  o.  D. 
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Mr.  Hoar's  motion  was  then  adopted. 

The  Council  having  recommended  Prof.  Edward  Desor, 

of  Switzerland,  for  membership  of  the  Society,  he  was,  by 
ballot,  unanimously  elected. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBUKN, 

Becording  Secretary, 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


The  Council  of  Ihe  American  Antiquarian  Society  has  theM 
honor  to  report,  that,  in  the  period  since  we  have  met,  the! 
Society  has  been  proaporous,  nnd  haa  had  a  fair  measure  of 
success  in  its  collections.     The  Librarian  reports  a  consid- 
erable increase  iu  books  and  pamphlets,  of  which  hie  report 
giTCB  the  detail. 

The  increase  of  the  Funds  has  been  somewhat  larger  tbaa 
the  expenditure.     Of  the  details  of  each,  and  of  the  invest-  j 
ment  the  Treasurer's  report  will  inform  the  Society. 

The  Society  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  new  edition  of 
Thomas's  History  of  Printing  is  well  advanced ;  a  part  of 
the  material  l»eing  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  The  Council 
have  assigned  the  charge  of  it  to  a  competent  sub-committee,  i 

We  have  lost,  by  death,  one  of  our  resident  members,  to  "J 
whom  the  Society   had   more   than   once   been   indebted.  I 

George  Smith  Blake"  was  bom  in  Worcester,  on  the.! 


■He  wftsioD  of  Hon.  Francis  Blako,  tliD  distinipilahed  sdrocatc.of  Wor«esl«r, 
by  b'a  wife,  EUznbeUi  AugusU.  daughter  of  Uardaer  Cbaadler,  of  Bardwisk, 
Hiu>.,  by  ills  wlft,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Brigadier  Timothy  Bugglea,  of  that 
town.  Qordner  Chandler  wag  ion  of  Hon,  John  Chandler,  of  Worcester,  by 
his  vtifo,  Mary  Church. 

WUIiam  and  Agno«  Blake,  of  Little  Baddow.  CouDly  of  Esse^c,  EnslnndiWbo 
emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  Dorehcater,  Muh.,  wrrc  aiumitoni  of  1 
Coraniodon-  BlaWc.  Tlmlr  son.  Edward  [tiako,  of  Milton,  mnrricd  Fntir<nM 
I'opc,  nod  they  were  parootH  of  Solotnou  Binko.  of  Boatou,  who  idiutIchI  Ablgtill 
Arnold.  Tlieir  ion,  Joseph  Blake,  nurrled  Mary  Welland,  and  they  vti-j-a 
parentagf  Joseph  Blake,  of  BoBlonaad  Hingham.wiwinuTlcdDebonli  SmlUi. 
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fith  of  M«rch,  1802.  He  died  in  Ixingwood,  near  Boston, 
aflcr  an  illness  of  only  a  few  hours,  on  the  24th  of  June 
last.     His  remains  were  brought  to  Worcester  for  burial. 

Mr.  Blake  entered  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
when  quite  young,  and  ranked  as  Commodore  at  his  death. 
When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1861,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Naval  School,  at  Annapolis.  He  removed  with  that 
School  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  bad  charge  of  it  for  about 
ten  years.  In  hia  administration  of  it,  through  a  period  so 
trying  as  that  of  the  war,  Commodore  Blake  earned  and 
received  the  highest  commendation  from  the  Gnveminent. 

AVTiile  stationed  at  Newport  he  took  occasion  of  his  for- 
tuniite  position  to  direct  a  careful  examination,  fur  the  use 
of  this  Society,  of  the  celebrated  inscription  on  Dlghton 
Rock.  The  copies  of  it  which  hang  in  this  hall,  were 
executed  by  Mr.  Seager,  at  his  request,  for  the  Society. 
At  his  rer^uest,  also,  Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  then  chaplain  in  the 
Naml  School,  prepared  a  valuable  monograph  on  the  Rock 
and  it«  history,  which,  with  a  very  perfect  photograph. 
Commodore  Blake  also  presented  to  the  Society.  In  his 
more  distant  service  Commodore  Blake  had  carefully  kept 
our  interests  in  mind. 

Among  the  irreparable  losses  by  the  conflagration  of  Chi- 


Jwwph  BUkv  nnd  Deborah  Smith  were  piirenls  of  Lieut.  Joshun  Blake,  nnd  of 
Hon.  Gcoffm  Ulnkear  Bo!iUm,  or  Johji  Klako.oT  Braltlelraro',  Vt.,  nnd  of  Ron. 
Fraixda  Hluh'',  (if  WurcvHier.  Ihv  hther  of  Cocmuodore  George  Suillb  Blake, 
Ou  RUlOort  uf  tills  tuitlw. 

ThrouKli  til*  fcrBiiiliuothiT.  Delmrith  Smltb,  Commodore  Blnke  waa  a  dextvud- 
anl  uf  UiR  nifp'tniii.  Eli»beth.  dnuglitur  of  John  CKrver,  tlie  dnt  governor  of 
FlfiDoaili  Colunj,  nwriiud  Juhu  Huwlaiid,  of  the  H)>7  Flowi>r.  Their  dsugh- 
Ur,  Hiipn,  iiiBrrl*Hl  Jiibii  Cliii>raiio;  Iholr  son,  John  Chlnmun.  wiw  fhlhcr  of 
BartliB  Chlpniiui.  who  murled  Soniuol  Sialtli,  of  SHndwlch;  nnd  tJi^y  vivtv 
la  ot  tbU  Unbornh  Smith,  wlio  becuae  the  ifrandaiolher  of  Cumniudurv 
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cngo,  is  the  eutire  destruction  of  the  admii-able  library  and 
collection  of   our  vigorous  sister  society,    the   Historical 
Society  of  Chiaigo.     Fortunate,  from  the  very  first,  in  the 
skill  and  energy  with  which  its  operations  were  conducted 
the  Society  had  made  a  cuUection  of  great  value.     It  had  ^ 
erected  a  building  coDvenient  in  every  regaixl  to  students, 
well  an-anged  also  for  lectures,  and  suitable  for  the  exhibi-  I 
tion   of  its  valuable  paintings.     All  these   treasures  have  I 
been  destroyed  in  the  terrible  calamity  of  the  9th  of  Ooto-  I 
ber.     We  offer  to  our  friends  our  hearty  sympathy,  and  we 
beg  all  the  friends  of  Historical  research  to  assist  them,  as 
they  sliall  enter  again,  after  tbis  discouragement,  upon  their 
duties. 

The  development  which  the   last  century  has  witnessed 
of  our  relations  with  the  western  shore  of  this  contit 
has  brought  into  the  rauge   of  onr  historical   inquiry   the   i 
history  of  discovery  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  a  special  sub-   i 
joct  for  tlie   study  and   iuterest  of  Americans.     This  ocean 
on  llic  maps  of  the  time  of  Colnmbus,  was  a  narrow  strait, 
not  half  the   width  of  Cuba,     That  strait  parted  the  uew 
fouud    laud    from  Japan,  the  Cipango  of  Marco  Pulo.     Tho 
wish   was   father    to   the    representation.       Voyage    after 
voyage,    and    century   after   century,    liave    widened   that 
narrow  strait   by   new  degrees   of  longitude,  till  we  now 
know  that  nearly  half  the  circumference  of  the  world  parts  J 
these  lands.     But  that  discovery  was  not  made  of  n  8ud->fl 
dell.     It  was  tho  result  of  successive  observations,  each  of 
which  shocked  in  its  turn  the  prejudices  of  the  conservative 
map-makers.     Even  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  Vancouver, 
and   their   comparatively    accurate   returns    of    loii^tudo, 
left  North  America  a  bulky,  portly  figure,  requiring  a  much 
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longer  girille  than  that  whiiih  we  have  found  sufficient  for 
her  vtniat,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  rival  the  dimenaioua  of 
her  sister,  Asia.  It  is  only  since  the  present  century  began 
thnt  the  Western  longitudes  of  North  America  have  beou 
crowded  fur  enough  back  upon  the  map,  and  that  the  Pacific 
takes  its  full  proportions.  Tbe  strait  which  to  the  earlier 
hopes  of  Coluoibiis  was  some  thirty  miles  across,  extends  in 
it«  widest  measurement  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty 
d^rees,  almost  one  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

To  present  at  once  the  steps  of  successive  discovery  by 
which  this  result  has  been  attiuned  in  geography,  to  pre- 
serve, ill  a  connected  and  comprehensive  torm,  the  "  History 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  Shores,"  is  perhaps  the  most 
tempting  work  now  open  to  the  American  Historian.  The 
original  discovery  of  iho  Ocean  itself  to  the  science  of  the 
western  world,  by  Marco  Polo,  as  he  approached  it  from 
Uic  west,  by  Balbin,  Pizarro  and  Cortes,  as  they  approached 
it  fnim  the  oast,  involves  the  most  interesting  adventure. 

The  admirable  edition  of  Marco  Polo's  travels,  by  Col. 
Yule,  in  its  full  illustrations  and  exhaustive  criticisms,  puts  ' 
all  his  contributions  to  Geography  in  a  light  wholly  new. 
It  contirms  at  every  point  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
nlluded  to  in  this  Ueport.  Col.  Yulo's  book  had  not  arrived 
in  America  when  this  report  was  prepared,  or  the  author 
'wonid  gladly  have  drawn  upon  its  vast  store-house  of 
information. 

The  voyages  of  unparalleled  daring,  by  which  Mugeihacns 
mid  his  successors  at  last  proved  that  there  whs  a  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  that  there  were  two  continents,  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  geography  of  the  world.  The  ocean  gained  tlie  uame 
of  the  Pacific  Ocoitu,  but  names  are  not  worth  much,  and  for 
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tlip  first  two  centuries  of  its  exifiteuce.  such  was  the  intema- 
tioniil  Uw  of  Eiirojie,  that,  though  the  world  were  at  peace, 
the  l*ftcific  Octfiiii  —  wheoever  two  ships  met  of  rival  oation- 
alilins  —  was  the  scone  of  war.  The  deeds  of  the  bucca- 
noors  —  their  bold  tnnisfors  from  oceaa  to  oceaa  of  the 
8n>ne  of  their  exploits,  always  mysterious,  and  but  scaotily 
moordod  —  wv  now  less  known  than  ever.  As  the  modern 
systi'iu  of  InteriMilioUHl  Law  began  to  check  such  havoc, — 
and  around  (.Vt|)o  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a 
l<^ilim«tt<  oitmnK>rc<>  t>ogaD  to  look  into  what  men  still  called 
tlic  Snilh  Sew — the  history  is  none, the  less  curious.  To  | 
tliif  poi'iod  wo  owe  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  reputed  double  of  I 
Kobinson  Crusoe.  The  differences  between  Alexander 
Selkirk  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  are  in  fact  well  intunated  by 
(he  diittancea  between  their  homes  ;  tbe  first  was  left,  at  his 
own  request,  on  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  Pacific ;  the  second 
WHS  shipwrecked  in  a  tempest,  on  an  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
"at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Oronoko."* 


•  No  belt«r  llluslrntluii  mitM  b«  pven  of  Uie  reckleainegn,  cien  of  llie  beUer 
'crlllce,  thim  tbe  etacr  D'hraell'«  ■Ilualon  lo  Alexander  Sulklrk  nnil  Boblawa 
Cnuoo.    Spcuking  of  Selkirk's  original  narrative,  lie  sayt : 

In  this  art.leRH  narraUve  we  amy  dixcover  more  than  ihe  embryo  of  Robtnuou 
Crnuw.  Tbe  firet  appearanoe  of  Selkirk,  '  a  nun  clotbed  in  goatij'  skins,  wbo 
looked  more  wild  thnn  Iho  llrst  owners  of  Ibem.'  The  two  hul*  be  bad  built, 
one  for  dressing  his  victuiUa,  tbe  other  to  sleep  In;  blA  cootrivoDce  lo  get  Qro.  by 
rubbing  two  pieces  of  pimenlo  wood  togetber;  bis  distrcBs  for  tbe  want  of  bread 
and  Ball,  till  be  came  to  relUib  his  meat  wiljiout  eitber;  his  wearing  out  his 
■bo<«,  till  be  grew  ho  aocuslomed  to  be  witliont  Ihem,  that  he  oould  not  lor  ■  * 
longtime  nllcrwikrds,  on  hisrolum  home,  use  [hem  without  loeonvonlPncc; 
his  bedsiusd  of  bis  own  contriving,  and  his  bed  of  goat  kkinn;  when  bin  gun- 
ponder  ^tledi  biH  tuaeblng  himself,  bf  conlJnual  exenrtse.  to  run  t»  swiftty  aa 
UieguDts;  bi*  hilling  IWim  a  predplcetti  uutcblng  bolil  of  a  gout,  xtunurd  and  I 
bruised,  till  coming  to  his  Menses,  be  Aiund  the  guat  dsad  under  blm;  bii  ti 
ing  bids  to  divert  hiimolf  by  dancing  with  thctn  and  bii  cats ;  bis  converting  ■  J 
nail  Into  a  neulle;  bin  Hnwlng  htii  gnat  shtus  with  little  thonipi  ofltae  same; 
wbon  bla  knilb  was  worn  to  tbe  back,  uootrlving  U>  niuke  blades  out  uf  at 
Iron  booin. 

With  reIor<uice  to  this  uuti3  it  luay  bu  said,  that  Uobinsou  Crusoe  did  not  Ut* 
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It  may  be  worth  asking  in  passing,  whether  Akddin,  of 
Uio  wonderful  lamp,  the  magician,  who,  by  his  wonders, 
wins  the  band  of  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Cbiiin, 
docs  not  first  appear  in  serious  history  as  Ala-Eddiu,  a  chris- 
tian enginoer,  the  companion  of  Marco  Polo,  who  built  the 
engines  before  which  the  Chinese  cities  of  Fanchung  and 
Siaiigyang  fell.  Romance  and  reality  thus  unite  in  the  early 
cbroiiictea  of  the  history  of  the  Pacific.  The  writer  of  this 
report  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  some  years  since 
to  the  curious  fact  that  Cortea  and  his  companions  took  the 
name  of  California  ^om  the  contemporary  romance  of 
£<splandiaQ. 

The  limited  extent  of  the  Intimate  commerce  to  the 
PaciBc,  after  buccaneering  was  at  an  end,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  celebrated  "South  Sea  Company," 
which  was  entitled  to  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  Pacific 
trade,  considered  that  one  ship  annually  was  quite  sufGuieut 
for  it  all.  In  fact  it  never  did  send  out  a  ship  a  year  during 
ita  adventurous  existence. 

Tlio   interest  of  the  Engliali  races  in  the  Pacific  was  ■ 
greatly  quickened  by  the  celebrated  voyages  of  Cook  about 
i  century  ago.      To  the  longitudes  obtained  by  bim,  by 

mcouver  and  their  associates,  we  owe  the  more  correct 
raphical  placing  on  the  map  of  the  islands  and  the 
•sboroB.  And  to  the  account  given  in  their  narratives  of 
the  exquisite  climate,  and  the  life  supposed  to  be  eo  simple 


In  tWD  liDii.  lUil  nnt  dntso  hi*  Tlctualn  In  one  ind  alcep  in  niiotlier.  did  not  g«t 
■t*-  by  niJililitg  lugMher  Iwo  [rfeoes  of  wood ;  made  Uln  own  bresd  from  BotcUHh 
wbrat,  hul  no  truiible  for  winl  of  sail;  made  himself  Mlioet,  and  ncvsr  com- 
II  of  tlidr  uoe;  novur  usod  np  hi*  gunpowdar,  tliounh  ho  wore  oaroflil  of 
ir  Ibll  dowa  upon  UiR  goal  he  wa*  piirHuiug;  never  danood  wllh  hia  kid; 
btv  knlfit  of  Iron  liuup*. 
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of  tlie  Islanders,  we  owe  the  uprising  of  the  Proteatant 
church,  first  \a  England  iiud  afterwards  id  America,  for  tJio 
conversion  of  the  lalanders.  .  The  history  of  the  Pacific  has 
no  chapter  more  adventurous  and  interesting  than  that  of  its 


Almost  immediately  on  Cook's  return,  the  movcmenta 
for  colonization  began,  which  have  given  to  England  another 
Empire  iu  the  great  eouthoru  continent  of  Australia, — and 
in  the  islands  of  New  Zealand.  The  first  century  even  of 
our  own  history  does  not  rival  the  rapid  growth  of  these 
young  communitiea. 

As  early  as  1789,  a  gentleman  from  Cape  Cod,  returning 
from  service  iu  the  East  India  Company,  observed  sperm 
whales  in  the  neighborhood  of  Japan,  and  communicated 
the  news,  on  his  retuni,  to  some  of  the  daring  Nantucket 
whalemen.  The  hint  was  enough  for  them,  and  another 
chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Pacific,  with  which  we  are. 
specially  interested,  began  with  the  triumphs  of  their  dar- 
ing in  trying  every  region  of  its  waters,  from  the  southern 
to  the  northern  ice.  Our  whiilemen  have  passed  from  inside 
Itehriug's  Straits*  and  have  tried  the  highest  southern  lati- 
tudes. When  Mr,  Burke  said  in  the  House  of  Compions, 
that  they  vexed  both  seas  with  their  fisheries,  he  meant  the 
Aretic  and  the  Antarctic.  They  have  since  doubly  justified 
his  eloquence,  by  carrying  their  c-onqucsts  over  the  Western  \ 
Ocean  as  they  had  already  done  over  the  Eastern. f 


•  The  writer  littTe  IhouRht  that  a  few  wMks  only  before  be  rend  Uicta  llnef ,  i 
on  ihe  14th  of  Stplembcr,  bj  far  the  larger  p»n  of  tbU  flool  in  Uie  Arotio  ] 
OwBD  hud  beeD,  of  nccpHBltr,  Hbauiluni^i]  by  \U  crewe.  They  ftrrivm)  at  Uis  I 
Snttdwlch  iRlsnds.  lo  the  nuuibi^r  of  twelvn  huiidred  incD,  in  the  ttvr  ve*acl«  ] 
wtiicli  cKHiH'd.  on  the  :Ud  koil  Uth  uf  October ;  two  and  Uirwe  iaja  Kftnr  1 
•light  trihuiR  to  tlicir  daring  bad  been  ro«d  to  tlio  ADl[<|uariitii  Siwloty. 

tllr.  rrsttoricC.  BwiXord,  of  HanUiokM,  Uie  Mcompliibed  WitotiMoTUw  J 
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McanTvbile  the  fur-trado  had  made  our  people  familiar 
with  the  geography,  eveu  with  the  language  of  the  people 
of  the  northwest  coast.     As  early  as  1774  Jonathau  Carver, 


greM  kdveotaronhicli  gives  tbatUlaad  its  reaown,  favora  ua  with  tberollow- 
lug  memoranda  of  tbe  early  Paciflc  and  South  Atlantic  whale  fishers: 

The  flrxt  whale  nhip  that  entered  tbe  PaclGc  waa  bom  England,  In  ITST. 
Tlie  vtiial  na>  sent  by  the  colony  of  Kantuoliet  whalemen  in  England.  Oapt, 
Archetiu  Hammond  wa»  first  officer  of  that  nhip,  and  struct  the  flrxt  sperm 
wbala  ever  known  W  be  taken  In  that  Ocean,  He  aJlerwards  sailed  from  Lon- 
don, la  the  sbipCyruB,  which  shigi  he  gave  up  to  I'uul  We^t,  his  second  officer. 
In  1801,  nnd  Weet  made  a  fortune  in  her,  and  left  her  to  join  hia  family  in 
America,  arrl vine  home  In  IS13, 

Cspt.  Hammond  come  home  to  Nantackel  earl7,  and  died  in  1330,  aged  70 
;can.    Cnpt.  West  died  at  tbe  age  of  S3. 

In  ITBl  our  yaotuckut  people  buUt  and  sent  tliree  new  ships,  with  three  old 
ones.tnlo  Uie  Faeitle  Oeean,  Iheflrst  that  ever  went  from  the  United  Btatsa;  and 
tliey  all  filled  with  oil,  mostly  sperm,  and  each  ship  obtainud  up  to  1,500  bbls. 
Tb«  new  sblps  were  the  Beaver,  Paul  Worlli,  tbe  first  to  enter  the  Pacific  and 
the  first  borne;  the  Wa&hlogtao.  George  Bunlter,  who  first  hoisted  the  stars 
•ml  stripes  on  thnt  coast,  at  Callao,  in  Jan.,  1192;  the  Hector.  Thomas  Brock; 
•nd  of  the  eld  shipi:  the  Favorite,  Obed  Barnard ;  the  Warren,  Bobert  Header; 
■nd  the  Itebccea,  Selli  Folger.  As  mentioned  before,  tbey  wore  ull  successrui. 
8otne  wuul  Bf^ain  to  the  Pacific;  the  Favorite  to  Cunlou,  China.  It  was  the  Fa- 
vorllc,  Jotutbao  Paddoclc,  wbleb  brouglit  borne  to  Nantucket  two  dUtJngulahed 
Chlnaw  merchanU,  in  IlWS.  They  came  again  in  one  of  our  ships  In  IMll.  and 
It  Wu  at  litis  lime  I  remember  them  la  their  rich  costumes,  cap,  and  rod  hullon 
npoo  the  cap,  marks  ol  vuperlor  position  in  their  own  couatry.  Thef  were  the 
pxula  of  the  owner  of  tbe  ship,  Paul  Gardner,  Esq. 

Tha  lint  voyage  made  across  the  Equator  wan  mode  ttvm  bore  by  Uriah 
Bunker,  In  tbo  brig  Amazon,  arriving  here,  full  of  oil.  10th  April,  ITTQ,  the  day 
tba  bUUe  of  Lexington  was  fought.  Then  we  hod  many  ships  crons  the 
equaEer,  and  no  out  to  Falkland  Islands,  and  generally  with  marked  succen. 
I  believe  t  gave  yuu  or  let  you  read  my  papers  on  some  of  these  voyages. 

In  ITIO  our  mervhania  sent  to  sea  135  vessels.  13  lianda  each ;  i  West  India- 
tnrtn,  ta  bands  each;  !d  wood  vessels,  1  hands  eocb;  18  coasting  vessels, 
5  liand*  each;  and  lli  London  packets,  11  hands  eacb.  Making  upwards 
of  lw«nl7'lwn  buildred  and  fifty  men.  Some  of  the  captains  I  can  remember, 
and  glorious  men  tbey  were,  stout  and  tall  in  build,  with  a  splendid  address, 
•nd  konie  of  (hem  with  large  brains,  almost  equal  to  Franklin.  Ben).  Hussey 
WM  one  of  them,  who,  after  plowing  the  ocean  many  years,  was  a  victim  to 
KapoJDun  1.,  who  oondscated  bU  property  In  Dunkirk,  France.  When  *ia- 
poison  Itill,  In  IHlft,  Capt.  Hussey  took  pussase  in  the  Arulilmcdes,  (whaler) 
CspC  Jamu  Bunker,  and  arrived  in  France  in  18IT.  He  secured  some  of  Us 
|ir<<p«rtf  (torn  tbe  Guverument.  bought  a  ship  and  fitted  out  to  Greenland, 
whiire  he  hod  previously  been  whaling;  and  when  bis  ^hlpwos  amongst  tbe 
Ion.  lie  wMso  lotured  by  the  vessel's  tiller  striking  lilm.  tlial  he  died  soon  after- 
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of  Stillwater,  New  York,*  an  officer  of  the  royal  army, 
who  hud  persoaally  explored  the  lake  region  as  far  as  Lake  i 
Pepin,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  publishiDg  in  LondoD  his  uar-1 
rative  of  that  journey,  gives  a  sketch  of  a  plan  for  follow- 1 


WKrdn.tn  fearHBnd  Ave  months  old!    If  rou  caa  equal  this  amonK  any  of  tha  I 
old  HFR  dog».  let  me  knon  It. 

I  And  from  mf  olil  juaniRls,  that  he  nu  at  the  Falkland  Islanita  in  Jan 
narj,  ITSU.  in  Mr.  Roiub's  ship  States,  which  returned  to  London,  Englandi  aa  .  i 
did  Mhtp  Canton,  James  Wttippi^rs.  Esq.,  and  the  renowned  Murln,  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Hoore«,  which  70U  Uavo  rend  (rom  those  old  Nontuuket  pspen  jou  saw 


*Not  8HI[water,  Connecticnt,  as  everf  dictionarf.  encjrclopiedia  and  lilog- 
raphf  has  it.    There  ia  no  euch  place. 

If  the  geography  of  any  piilnt  in  Aonorica  bod  been  known  to  the  Engliih 
writers,  after  I77T,  one  would  buie  said  it  wonld  have  bren  SllUwater  in  Nnw 
Tork;  where  Carvorwas  in  fkct,  l>oni.  Wo  are  favored  with  a  note  on  the 
errors  in  bin  biography,  by  our  associale,  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Tmmbull.  wlilcb 
ninj  perhnpa  correct  a  tew  sets  of  etcreotype  plates.  The  nolo  on  Uarvar's  Ulb 
in  the  Now  American  Cyclopicdia,  says  he  crossed  to  the  Pncifie  Ocean,  an  , 
entirely  incorrect  etatement.  Be  went  to  the  hood  of  Lake  Superior,  and  □( 
pretended  that  he  had  gone  to  the  Faciflc. 

"CarvBr  was  lioni  in  Stillwater,  ^V.  1'.,  If  hU  word,  orhis  widow's,  is  I' 
trusted.  All  published  accounts  of  htm,  slniM>  1800.  have  l>een  mide  up  fron  ■ 
the  sketch  by  Dr.  Lcttiom.  prefixed  to  the  London  edition  of  the  Travels,  pul>>  I 
llshed  in  17M1 ,  the  year  nfler  Carver's  death.  The  nobslanco  of  this  biograph- 
ical sketch  is  In  (ho  Oentlemso's  Hiwaxine,  vnl.Gl,(lT81)  pp.  324,  8»(.  Hel* 
there  anid  to  have  been  '  born  In  1732.  M  Stillwater,  (sic)  tbe  American  Cao- 
dium,  since  rendered  famous  by  the  surrender  of  Qen.  Borgoyne's  army;'  and 
10  have  'purchased  in  ITM,  an  enslgncy  In  Uie  Ootineclicvt  Hegiment'— which 
is  a  mistake  of  course.  According  to  this  statement.  Carver's  '  grandfather, 
WUIlsm  Joseph,  of  Wigsn,  In  Lancashire,  a  captain  in  King  William's  army, 
was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  government  of  Connoeticut  In  Hew 
England,  in  which  province  onr  autlior  was  bom  in  1733 ;'  Ae.  as  alwre. 

It  is  amuslDg  to  follow  the  blunder  of  Carver's  first  biographer  through  Ibe 
biographical  dictionaries  and  encyclopuHlIaa.  Chalmers  relied  on  tlio  Gentle- 
moD's  Magoxlne,  I.  c.  Kose  and  Oorton  give  mere  abridgments  of  Chalmera< 
articles.— one  snjs.  bom  'at  Stillwater,  In  Connecticut,' the  other  'InCennath- 
tleut.'  Tbo  old  rSicyclopiBdia  Americana.  '  In  Connecticut.'  Appleton's,  m 
you  know,  'la  SUlIwater,  Conn.'  Tbe  new  Blugraphle  Oenerale  copies  tba 
mistake.  So  did  Sparks,  in  Franklin's  works,  vil.  43H.  note,  and  so  on. 
Tours  truly, 

J.  n.  TRDMBULL." 

Hr.  AlUbona  says  that  It  was  owing  to  Dr.  Lettsom'a  acoonnt  of  Carver^ 
death  in  poverty  tliat  the  "Lllemry  Fund"  was  oHlablishcd  la  Londoo,  Tb* 
Encyclopiedia  Americana  makes  him  a  loUary  clerk,  in  Boston,  a  atAUmoDl 
which  Is  wholly  unfounded. 
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log  op  tne  TMiasouri,  going  down  the  river  Oregon  to  the 
FsciSc.  forwhlob  be  and  Colonel  Kogers.  with  Richard 
Whitwortb,  were  ready,  when  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
prevented. 

But  in  1793,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  the  service  of  the 
Montreal  Fnr  Company,  reached  the  Pacific  by  land,  July 
22d,  at  a  point  discovered  by  Vancouver,  from  the  ocean,  a 
few  weeks  earlier.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  Pacific,  by  any  land  traveller,  who  had 
crossed  the  continent  in  such  high  Northern  latitndes, 
Mackenzie's  discovery  did  mncli  to  confirm  the  view  which 
Cook  had  expressed  that  the  coast  of  America  extended  tu 
Bebriug's  Straits,  and  that  the  supposed  straits  of  Juan 
de  Fuua  would  be  proved  to  have  no  existence. 

So  soon  as  President  Jefierson  had  concluded  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  in  1803,  be  appointed  his  private 
secretary,  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis,  to  make  such  an 
exploration,  in  company  with  Capt,  William  Clarke.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  from  Washington  they  reached  the 
bead  of  the  Missouri ;  they  spent  their  third  winter  at 
tiie  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  A  siugle  year  was 
enough  for  their  return,  and  by  the  middle  of  February, 
1807,  tboy  rcacbod  Washington,  from  which  they  had  been 
absent  nearly  four  years.  The  journey  from  St.  Louia  to 
Washington  occupied  nearly  five  mouths.  This  was  the 
first  discovery  of  the  Pacific,  by  land  travellers,  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  always  claimed  that  it  hold  some 
rights  by  discovery  to  its  territories  on  the  Pacific.  The 
purchase  of  Louisiana  bad  made  the  expedition  of  Lewis 
wad  Clarke  aecesaary.     The  govemmeut  has  followed  it  up 


from  that  time  to  this,  by  frequent  expeditions  of  discovery .1 

As  the  mysteries  of  the  Pacific  were  thus  refnovecl,  that  I 
which  surrounded  Japan  was  the  only  one  left  to  our  own  I 
generation.  The  diplomacy  of  this  generation,  and  thel 
intelligence  and  courage  of  the  Japanese  nafiou  and  their  1 
accomplished  rulers,  have  removed  the  last  veil  whicb^ 
shrouded  this  history. 

In  the  course  of  five  hundred  years,  in  which  the  shores  I 
of  the  Pacific  have  been  opened  to  the  world  of  literature  1 
and  history,  no  passage  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the  1 
couise  of  events  by  which  the  rulers  of  Japan  have  chosen 
to  place  her  far  forward  among  the  civilized  nations.  It  | 
cannot  be  many  years  before  it  will  be  our  duty  and  pleaa-; 
ure  to  admit  among  our  corresponding  members  some  of  J 
the  noble  Japanese  gentlemen,  who  are  devoting  themselves  | 
with  such  energy  and  integrity  to  the  welfare  of  their  owa  I 
nation,  and  to  her  close  intimacy  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  1 

It  is  certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  Council,  and  IcastJ 
of  all  of  the  member  who  is  their  spokesman  on  this  occa-^ 
sion,  to  detain  the  Society  now,  by  any  attempt  to  illustrate 
in  detail  those  points   in  the   History  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
which  relate  most  closely  to  the   History  of  America,  for 
the  study  and   elucidation   of  which   our   Society   exists. 
The  catholic  custom  of  our  semi-annual  meeting  will,  how-  J 
ever,  permit  a  reference   to  one  or  two,   to  which   recent  J 
events  have  in  one  or  another  way  drawn  attention. 

I.  A  recent  writer  of  distinction,  speaks  of  Hernando  j 
Cortes  as  the  European  discoverer  of  the  South  Sea.  The  , 
error  is  frequent.  It  passed  into  familiar  literature  in  the  J 
lines,  now  celebrated,  of  Mr.  Keats, 
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"  Or  like  sUmlCortet,  when  with  eagle  eyei 
Be  fltired  at  Uie  Pacific— >nd  nil  tile  men 
Looked  at  eacli  other  with  a  wild  surmise, 
Silent  upOD  a  peak  in  Dulen." 

CortcB  has  too  many  laurels  connected  with  the  Pacific 
to  noed  any  borrowed  plumes.  He  devoted  the  close  o 
his  life  to  its  exploration.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  Call 
fornia;  but  he  did  not  discover  the  South  Sea.  That  had 
been  discovered  as  early  as  1513,  on  the  23d  of  September, 
by  Balboa — a  young  officer  of  whom  Spain  was 
worthy — the  governor  for  the  time  of  the  station  at  Belem 
or  Bethlehem,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Isthtniis.  If  it  it 
remembered  that  the  line  of  the  centre  of  the  Isthmus  ol 
Panama  does  not  run  north  and  south,  as  the  genera!  line 
of  the  west  coast  of  the  contineut  does,  but  rather,  that,  in 
passing  from  North  to  South  America,  the  Isthmus  extends 
in  a  somewhat  northeasterly  direction — it  will  be  under- 
stood bow  the  Pacific  Ocean  is,  to  one  standuig  on  the 
Isthmus,  the  South  Sea.  The  Indians  had  told  Balboa  of 
the  Sea  and  of  the  route  thither.  Under  tlieir  guidance  he 
made  the  journey.  It  occupies  on  our  railway  two  hours, 
it  cost  him  three  weeks'  struggle  through  the  wilderness. 
**  At  last,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  moniiiig,  they  emerged 
from  the  thick  forest.  The  bold  summit  of  the  mountain 
alone  remained  to  be  ascended,  and  their  Indian  guides 
pointed  to  an  eminence,  from  which  tlicy  said  the  Southern 
Sea  was  visible.  Upou  this  Balboa  commanded  liis  fol- 
lowers to  halt,  and  that  no  man  should  stu-  from  bis  place. 
Then,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  ho  ascended  to  the  baro 
mountain  top.  On  reaching  the  suomiit  the  loug-desired 
prospect  burst  upon  bis  view.  Below  bim  extended  a  vast 
chauB  of  rock  and  forest,  and  green  savannahs,  and  wander- 
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ing  streams,  while  at  a  distance  the  waters  of  the  promised' 
ocoau  glittered  in  the  morning  sun. 

At  this  glorious  prospect  Balboa  sank  upon  his  knees  and 
poured  out  thanks  to  God  that  he  was  the  first  European  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  make  that  great  discovery.  He  than 
called  his  people  to  ascend.  "Behold,  my  friends,"  said  he, 
"  that  glorious  sight  which  we  have  so  much  desired.  Lot 
us  give  thanks  to  God  that  he  has  granted  us  this  great 
honor  and  advantiige.  "  •  *."  The  Spaniards  answered 
this  speech  by  promising  to  follow  him  to  the  death. 
Among  them  wa«  a  priest,  who  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
chanted  Tb  Deum  Laudamus.  The  rest  kneeling  down, 
joined  in  the  strain  with  pious  enthusiasm. 

I  cite  Mr.  Irving's  well  chosen  language,  as  he  colleeta 
the  materials  from  the  original  authorities.  These  are  the 
only  authorities  for  saying  that  the  South  Sea  was  discov- 
ered by 


Cortes  was  never  in  Darieu  in  lus  life ;  so  that  he  was 
never  silent  there.  Balboa,  when  be  arrived  on  the  peak  of 
Darien,  fell  upon  liis  knees,  and  be  and  his  men  poured  out 
their  gratitude  in  spokeu  prayer.  Cortes  took  possession 
of  the  same  sea,  nine  years  after,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  a  thousand  miles  north  of  the  Isthmus. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Government,  a 
purvey  has  been  made  of  the  Isthmus  in  the  last  summer, 
by  Commander  Selfridge,  resulliug  in  a  more  full  determi- 
nation of  the  altitudes  above  the  sea  of  the  several  valleys 
than  we  have  had  heretofore,  A  similar  examination  has 
been  made    of  the  Isthmus  of   Tehuantepcc.   by    Capt. 
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Sbiifeldt,  where  Cortes  actually  cBtablisbed  a  passage  from 
seu  to  sea,  by  which  his  heavy  gims  were  carried  from  the 
Atlantie  to  the  Pacific. 

II,  Our  iisaociate,  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  in  a  brief  but 
very  valuable  volume  on  the  early  maps  of  America,  haa 
niade  the  auggOBtiou  that  the  coast  line  of  North  America, 
on  the  early  maps,  a  Hue  which  has  always  been  a  subject 
of  curiosity  among  intelligent  historians,  was  drawn  in,  not 
from  any  surveys  or  reports  of  seamen,  who  had  passed 
along  the  coast,  but  from  the  supposed  coast  line  of  Asia, 
which  North  America  was  then  supposed  to  be.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Stevena  did  not  illustrate  this  valuable 
suggestion  oven  more  fully. 

The  Spanish  navigators  very  early  completed  the  line  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  of  Florida.  On  the  north,  Cubot 
had  laid  in  the  lines  of  the  month  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  castirii  parts  of  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton  and 
Nova  Scotia.  On  the  early  maps  these  appear  with  their 
discoverers'  names.  But  who  drew  the  line  between?  If 
any  one  drew  it  who  knew  the  tacts,  why  is  there  no 
appearance  of  such  s  peninsula  as  Cape  Cod,  of  such  bays 
as  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  of  ench  uu  island  as  Limg 
Island  ?  It  has  ever  been  urged  among  the  arguments  for 
Ctotwt's  discovery  of  our  southern  sea  board,  that  somelrody 
must  have  laid  down  the  line  very  early,  because  it  was  so 
early  on  the  maps.  But,  cortJiinly,  if  Cabot  put  it  down, 
it  U  very  little  to  his  credit  that  he  put  it  down  ao  Itadly  as 
to  leave  out  every  distinctive  characteristic. 

In  answer  to  the  fjuestion  "Who  had  seen  it?"  Mr. 
Stevens  aoys  substantially,  "nobody  had  seen  it."  But  on 
tlie  sopposition  that  this  was  Asia,  that  they  were  at  work 
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upon  the  coast  line  of  Asia,  as  they  had  it  in  their  imperfect 
maps,  the  gap  between  Florida  and  Nova  Scotia  was  filled. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact  in  reference  to  this  suggestion, 
that  if  the  geographers  had  known  the  true  coast  line  of 
Asia,  they  would  have  made  an  approximation  to  the  true 
coast  line  of  America,  much  nearer  than  was  reached  for 
years.  In  fact  they  knew  nothing  of  the  true  line  of  Asia. 
They  had  a  very  false  coast  line  of  Asia  drawn  in,  after  the 
hints  given  by  Marco  Polo,  on  his  return  from  that  coast  in 
1295.  This  coast  line  had  suggestions  of  the  truth,  but  it 
ran  nearly  north  and  south,  instead  of  north  east.  All  this 
was  transferred  to  the  map  of  America,  and  under  this 
geographical  impression  the  whole  of  South  America  was  a 
prolongation  of  what  we  know  as  farther  India,  of  the 
peninsula  of 'Malacca,  and  after  the  voyager  had  rounded 
this  peninsula,  if  he  were  sailing. east  from  the  Ganges  or 
from  Ceylon,  it  was  supposed  he  would  come  9n  Cuba, 
Florida,  and  about  the  region  where  we  are  assembled 
now,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Cathay. 

This  view  of  Mr.  Stevens  accounts  for  the  existence  on 
the  maps  of  a  coast  line  long  before  Verazzaao  traced  it  in 
1524.  France  afterward  claimed  the  territory  "  under  the 
pretext"  as  Mr.  Bancroft  puts  it,  of  his  discovery.  If  Mr. 
Stevens'  view  be  correct,  as  it  seems  to  be,  and  if  the  claim 
of  discovery  is  never  set  aside  by  after  events,  we  should, 
at  this  moment,  be  obliged  to  consider  ourselves  citizens  of 
the  undivided  French  republic. 

The  little  sketches  on  the  map  annexed  illustrate  these 
observations.  A  is  the  coast  line  of  America,  as  it  exists  in 
fact.  B  is  the  coast  line  of  Asia,  as  it  exists  in  fact,  curi- 
ously like  that  of  America,  as  will  be  seen.     Corea  makes 
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an  excellent  Florida,  and  tliero  is  a  suggestion  even,  as  Dr. 
Darwin  might  say,  of  the  Baj  of  Fundy.  C  is  the  coast  of 
Asia,  on  the  same  latitudes  hs  laid  in.  on  Behem's  globe,  of 
the  year  1492,  It  mnat  be  remombered  that  the  effect 
of  Mercator'a  projection  is  to  exaggerate  to  the  eye 
the  difference  between  the  lines  on  the  ancient  maps  and 
the  truth.  Thoy  supposed,  however,  that  the  coaat  lino  of 
Asia,  north  of  Corea,  was  somewhat  to  the  west  of  north. 

III.  The  history  of  our  type  of  civilization  has  proceeded 
I»y  »uccvasive  stages — which  are  marked  as  the  civilization 
of  Uie  valley  of  the  Nile — that  of  the  basin  of  the  Aegean 
Sea,  the  civilization  of  the  MeditervanesLn  Sea,  followed  by 
tlio  civilization  of  the  Atlantic,  the  era  to  which  we  were 
bum.  Such  a  change  as  came  upon  the  world  when  the 
Atlantic  became  the  great  Mediterranean  sea  of  its  largest 
commerce,  may  be  foreshadowed  as  coming  upon  it  in  an 
era  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
shall  devote  themseivca  actively  to  foreign  commerce,  in 
which,  in  its  turn,  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  become  the  sea  of 
the  middle  of  the  world. 

The  decisive  event  which  has  done  moat  to  bring  on  this 
new  era  was  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Of  so 
little  account  was  that  region  in  the  boyhood  of  most  of  us, 
that  our  first  associations  with  it  are  those  which  we  derived 
from  the  spirited  narrative  of  the  distinguished  jurist,  Mr. 
Dnna,  iu  his  fascinating  personal  history,  where  we  followed 
him  step  by  step,  almost,  as  he  carried  hides  upon  his  back, 
down  the  boach  at  San  Francisco.  Of  so  little  account  did 
Mr.  Frcacott  consider  it,  that  in  his  life  of  Cortes,  in  1843, 
ht)  duvolud  liut  one  page  to  the  two  years  of  suffering  and 
effort  in  which  Cortes  explored  California,  and  gave  it  to 
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an   ungrateful  world.     He  saya  his  limits  will  not  permit  1 
bim  to  gu  iuto  the  details  of  an   expedition   whicli 
attended  with  no  important  results,  either  to  the  projector 
or  to  science. 

There  is  no  more  ciirioua   prohlem  than   the  indiScreuce  4 
with  which  California  was  treated,  oveil  by  its  discoverers.  1 
Gold  was  what  they  wanted,   and  gold   was   there.     The  I 
mnrvel  is  that  thoy  could  have  missed  it.     Indeed  they  did 
not  always  miss  it.     In  Sir  Francis  Drake's  Journal  of  June 
5,  1573,  having  touched  at  a  bay  under  the  latitude  of  38", 
and  travelled  inland,  the  record  is,  "the  earth  of  this  coun- 
try seemed  to  promise  very  rich  veins  of  gold  and  silver, 
there  being  hardly  any  digging  without  the  ores  of  somei 
of  them."*     Yet  it  would  seem  that  no  one  dug  for  a  cen-  ■ 
tury  and  a  half. 

In  1709,  in  Wordea  Rogers'  journal  of  his  voyage,  he 
says:  "Our  men  told  me  they  saw  heavy  shining  stones 
ashore,  which  looked  as  if  thoy  came  from  some  mine,  but 
they  did  not  inform  me  of  this  till  wo  were  at  sea  ;  other- 
wise I  would  have  brought  some  of  them  to  have  tried  what 
metal  could  have  been  extracted  from  them."  He  then 
encourages  the  newly  formed  South  Sea  Company  to 
attempt  a  discovery  beyond  California.  On  such  hints  that 
Company  acted,  and  sent  out  Shelvocke,  who  touched  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  in  1719.  His  record  is  this :  "  It  is  but 
natural  for  me  to  attempt  some  account  of  California, 
because  great  things   have  been  expected   froui  a  perfect 


•The  n  olden  Oute,  by  which  wo  enter  the  harbor  of  Sna  FrnnclBCo,  ia  sfew 
mllcq  90iiih  or  the  pRrallcl  of  38°.  The  gcogrnplieri  havn  given  tbo  ntane  of 
Sir  Fniodii  Drake's  bs;  to  Ibe  bs;  Dortli  of  the  Oolilen  Qnle,  ImmadiHtel; 
uuth  of  PI.  Bi'yei, 


'  knowledge  of  its  extent  and  boundaries;  though,  for  my 

,  purt,  1  must  cuiifesH,  I  believe  such  a  discovery  would  pro- 
duce few  real  advautagos.  ■  ■  ■  The  soil  about  Puerto 
Seguro,  aad  very  likely  in  most  of  the  valleys,  is  a  rich, 
black  mould,  which,  as  you  turn  it  up  fresh  to  the  sun, 
appears  as  if  intcrmijced  with  gold-dust;  some  of  which  we 
eudeuvored  to  wash  and  purify  from  the  dirt;  but,  although 
we  were  a  little  prejudiced  agaiust  the  thoughts  that  it 
could  be  possible  that  this  metal  should  be  so  promiscuously 
and  univorsally  mingled  with  common  earth,  yet  wc  endeav- 
ored to  cleanse  and  wash  the  eurtli  from  some  of  it ;  and 
the  more  wc  did  the  more  it  appeared  like  gold. 

In  order  to  be  further  satisfied,  I  brought  away  some  of 

I  it  —  which  we  lost  in  our  confusions  at  China.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  country  abounds  in 
metals  of  all  sorts." 

Here  is  one  of  the  terrible  contingencies  of  history  which 

I  lutig  on  a  single  "If."  No  better  description  than  Shcl- 
Tooke's  could  be  given  now  of  the  gold-l)earing  black  sand 

I  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  Shelvocke  was  the  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  South  Sea  Company,     Hu  arrived 

'  homo  to  find  the  fate  of  that  company  trembling  in  the 
balance.      It  had  bid  agaitist  the  Bank  of  England   foi'  a 

'  great  government  loan  and  had  won.  In  consequence  its 
shares  iiad  risen  ttom  310,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  to  500 
on  the  2yth.  In  a  month  more  they  were  at  S-IO  ; — in  three 
days  more,  June  2d,  at  890,  but  the  next  day  only  at  640. 
Up  and  down  was  the  fortune  of  all  Ihat  summer.  August 
1,  the  quotation  was  1000,  Sept.  14,  it  was  400  oidy  :  and 
"South   Sea  Stock"   has  ever  since  been  a  disgrace  and  a 
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by-word.  That  is  the  hiatory  of  the  summer  when  Shel- 
Tocke  came  home.  He  had  lost  his  chest  of  black  earth 
with  gold  spaiigles  "  in  our  confusioua  in  China."  If  he  had 
not  loat  it  1  K  four  Pacific  browned  seamen  had  carried  the 
stout  chest  lip  to  some  of  the  London  goldsmiths,  who,  iu 
those  days,  were  London  bankers  !  If  it  had  been  learned 
in  an  hour  why  this  chest  was  so  heavy  1  If  it  had  been 
known  oD  the  Exchange  that  the  South  Soa  Company  held  \ 
the  monopoly  to  a  hundred  valleys  full  of  this  "black  earth 
full  of  spangles,"  in  a  country  of  matchless  climate,  whore 
no  enemy  questioned  their  proceeding  I  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  then  the  name  of  the  South  Sea  Company  might 
not  have  come  down  through  history  with  all  the  honors  of 
its  great  competitors  1 

But  it  was  not  so  ordained.  The  Almighty  kept  Cali- 
fornia for  his  own  purposes.  It  was  when  there  was  needed  . 
on  the  instant  the  creation  of  a  Free  State  on  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific — to  be  held  then  and  always  in  the  interests  of 
Freedom  and  Christianity —  that  he  created  that  State  in  an 
instant,  by  the  turning  np  of  these  selected  spangles  to 
eager  eyes. 

IV.  This  paper  has  passed  the  proper  length  of  suoh  a 
communication.  But  the  Conncil  are  unwilling  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  asking  members  of  the  Society  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  occasion  for  opening  a  correspondence 
in  oui-  interest  with  Japan.  When  the  history  is  written 
of  the  great  revolution  of  which  that  country  is  now  the 
scene,  it  will  he  the  record  of  a  noble,  disinterested  devo- 
tion, shown  by  its  princes  and  noblemen,  such  as  hardly  has 
a  rival.     Their  zeal  for  learning  and  science  seems  equal  to 
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their  desire  for  a  better  government.  We  have  a  right  to 
look  to  their  assistance,  in  the  literary  and  scholarly  work 
which  shall  eventually  develope  "  The  History  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  its  Shores." 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Council, 

EDWARD  E.  HALE. 


.    REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


The  Librarian  begs  leave  to  report,  that  the  condition  ' 
of  things  at  the  Library,  and  tlie  manner  and  form  of  ser- 
vice and  of  progress  there,  vary  little  from  those  of 
previona  semi-annual  statements.  To  avoid  ii  tedious 
sameness  in  these  reports,  it  seems  desirable,  while  seeking 
to  convey  the  requisite  general  information,  to  dwell  upon 
*  different  particulars  or  topics  at  different  times,  either  in 
turn  or  as  circumstances  may  happen  to  suggest. 

Attentiou  is  now  asked  to  one  of  the  departments  of 
collection  in  which  a  good  deal  of  aid  may  Iw  afforded  by 
members  with  very  little  trouble  or  cost  to  themselves. 

Among  the  occupations  of  the  Assistant  Librarian,  that, 
of  arranging  and  completing  aerial  publications  is  of  great 
and  growing  consequence. 

There  are  very  few  persons  who  do  not  often  find  them- 
selves in  possession  of  odd  volumes,  or  odd  numbers,  of 
periodicals,  which  they  do  not  care  to  keep,  and  for  which 
they  have  no  use,  unless  it  be  to  sell  them  for  paper  stock, 
at  a  nominal  price  per  pound.  Now  these  are  just  what  we 
are  seeking,  far  and  near.  We  want  them  to  make  up  seta 
for  the  Society's  library,  and  for  helping  to  make  up  seta 
for  libraries  with  which  we  have  relations  of  correspondence 
and  exchange.  They  are  to  us  of  great  literary  importance, 
and  -of  appi-cciable  pecuniary  value ;  and  engross  a  liberal 
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ebttre  of  time  and  attention  among  our  olyects  of  collec- 
tion and  preeervation.  Their  pecuniary  value  to  an  inatitu- 
tion  like  ours  is  not  derived  from  any  special  price,  or 
estimation  in  money,  to  whicli  they  ai'e  entitled,  but  from 
the  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  libraries  are  becom- 
ing, in  11  eeuse,  commercial  estahlishmeots,  where  opera- 
tioBH  of  barter  and  traffic  are  conducted  for  maintaining  the 
balance  of  supply  and  demaud  in  literature  throughout  the 
country.  The  surplus  at  A  goes  to  make  up  a  deficiency 
in  kind  at  B,  and  becomes  a  credit  at  B  on  which  A  may 
draw  to  cover  its  own  similar  or  different  wauts.  Thus 
literature,  like  money  or  merchandise,  is  enabled  to  find  its 
level,  and  the  resources  of  information  tend  to  become 
equulized.  This  system  of  literary  exchange  is  one  of  the 
practical  inventions  of  our  age,  and  is  destined  to  acquire 
much  greater  extension  and  utility.  We  may  see  the  day 
when  literary  clearing  houses  will  be  established  at  great 
business  centres,  where  librarians  will  attend  with  menio- 
jvnda  of  the  stocks  they  want  and  the  stocks  they  can 
furnish,  with  tolerable  assurance  of  getting  whatever  tlioy 
may  chance  to  need,  without  the  employment  of  that  kind 
of  currency  which  is  often  least  at  their  command. 

Of  course  tliese  transactions  are  not  limited  to  any  par- 
ticular class  of  publications ;  but  it  is  the  experience  of 
almost  every  one  that  periodical  publications,  from  their 
mode  of  issue,  are  specially  liable  to  the  condition  of  incom- 
pleteness, and  afford  an  apt  illustration  of  the  advantage  of 
on  urrangement  where  A  says  to  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  I  have 
daplicates  of  such  and  »ucb  magazines,  and  I  want  such  and 
•och  numbers  of  the  same  or  others;  and  B,  C,  D,  &e., 
respond  by  «imilar  declarations,  till  these  superfiuiliee  and 
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deficiencies  are  neutralized  by  a  hiinnonioiis  and  mutually 
profitable  adjustment. 

Of  the  intrinsic  value  and  importance  of  this  does  of 
publications  to  literature,  science  and  hietory,  to  these 
jointly,  and  to  each  of  them  separately,  much  might  bo  said 
in  the  way  of  both  argument  and  illustration.  Not  to 
mention  newspapers — and  the  various  organs  of  political 
parties,  religious  denominations,  and  benevolent  or  reforma- 
tory associations,  whose  history  can  be  traced  nowhere  else 
—  magazines  and  reviews  contain  not  unfrequently  articles 
upon  subjects  in  the  different  departments  of  knowledge, 
prepared  by  persons  having  peculiar  opportunities  of  infor- 
mation, or  other  special  qualifications  for  what  they  iiuder^ 
take ;  whose  facts  and  opinions,  original  and  limited  to 
themselves  it  may  be,  come  before  the  public  iu  no  other 
way.  Nearly  all  of  literature,  science,  and  history,  which 
never  attains  to  the  size  and  condition  of  a  distinct  work, 
or  book  by  itself,  must  l>e  looked  for  in  the  pages  of  maga^ 
ziues,  reviews,  or  other  periodical  issues.  Hence  the  im-. 
portance  of  having  these  productiona  preserved  and  properly 
arranged  lor  reference ;  aud  hence  the  inestimable  value  of 
such  an  index  to  periodical  literature  as  has  been  prepared 
by  that  accomplished  librarian,  Mr.  Poolo. 

The  large  proportion  of  chaff  to  the  modicum  of  grain 
in  most  periodicals  is  no  reason  why  the  grain,  if  sound 
and  nutritious,  should  not  be  saved,  if  it  can  be  made  I 
ai^cessiblo ;  while  it  explains  the  necessity  of  more  care  for 
its  preservation  than  individuals  are  likely  to  exercise  on 
their  own  account.  It  has  recently  been  deemed  expedient 
to  purchase  for  our  library  a  largo  collection  of  documents 
4uid*  papers  printed  for  the  religious  denomination  called 
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Second  Adventists,  which,  originating  in  1843,  now  num- 
bers eight  hundred  preachers- and  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand  members.  If  their  distinctive 
doctriuo  proves  to  bo  correct,  a  history  so  aoon  to  termi- 
nate will  not  pay  for  the  attempt  to  preserve  it ;  but  other- 
wise an  assorted  and  classified  collection  of  a  hundred 
TolHmes  of  the  chief  doctrinal  and  statistical  organs  of  that 
aect,  from  its  formation  to  the  present  time,  will  become 
curious  oad  instruetive ;  for  it  coutaius  not  only  a  full 
exposition  of  the  faith  of  the  seet,  but  elaborate  discussions 
upon  the  forms  of  materialism  and  other  questions  now 
agitating  the  churches.  The  oolJection  is  the  result  of 
twenty  years  effort,  on  the  part  of  one  of  their  most  intelli- 
gent  preachers,  to  prepare  a  eompreheusive  memorial  of 
hie  denomination,  and  cannot  now  bo  duplicated.  A  con- 
tribution of  similar  material,  of  which  this  is  the  crown 
and  completion,  was  made  to  the  library  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman a  number  of  years  ago. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  a  thoroughly  life-like 
and  accurate  history  of  a  period  canuot  be  written  without 
an  examinatiou  of  its  periodical  literature.  How  true  it 
U  tiiat  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  of  17715  is  to  be  traced 
largely  in  the  essays  written  by  leading  thinkers  and  actors 
for  the  magaziucs  and  newspapers  of  the  day  I  The 
trisdom,  tlie  wit,  and  the  eloqucuee  of  the  period  imme- 
diately following,  are  oM.en  combined  in  such  publications. 
During  the  process  of  establishing  and  organizing  our 
national  and  state  governments,  the  best  minds  addressed 
and  influenced  the  public  in  that  way.  A  large  portion  of 
the  erudition  and  science  of  the  infant  Kepublic  sought 
that  means  of  publication.     Most  of  the  poetry  which  grew 
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out  or  the  exalted  feeling  of  tbe  time  la  to  be  found  in  the 
same  repositories.  The  beginnings  of  Amei'ienn  archicoln- 
gy  are  there,  in  the  form  of  letters  from  pioneers  exploring 
and  suiTeyiug  the  nntional  territories  at  the  west 

The  Massachusetts  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Museum  of 
Knowledge  and  Rational  Entertainment,  esta))lisbed  by  the 
founder  of  this  institution,  in  1788-9,  is  now  among  the 
rarities  of  its  kind.  It  contains,  saith  the  title  page  of  its 
first  volume,  "Poetry,  Music,  Biography,  Physick.  Geog- 
raphy, Morality,  Critictsm,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Agri- 
culture, Architecture,  Chemistry,  Novels,  Tales,  Remances, 
Translations,  News,  Marriages.  Deaths,  Meteorological 
Ubservatious,  Ac,  &c.,"  and  this  is  a  pretty  fair,  if  con- 
cise, description  of  its  contents.  It  was  a  highly  respectJi- 
ble  publication,  and  among  its  contributors  were  some  of 
the  best  scholars  and  writers  of  New  England.  John 
Qnincy  Adams  sometimes  sat  in  the  "Seat  of  the  Muses," 
which  was  the  rather  euxihuistic  title  of  tbe  poetical  de- 
partment; and  in  that  department  may  be  seen,  continued 
for  four  years,  in  several  volumes  of  the  magazine,  extracts 
from  the  manuscript  of  the  earliest  attempt  to  embody  the 
events  and  characters  of  the  Revolution  in  an  epic  poem. 
It  began  seventeen  years  before  tbe  Colnmbiad  of  Barlow 
appeared,  and  is  of  a  similar  character,  though  in  a  different 
metre.  Examples  taken  almost  at  random  will  show  the 
difference  and  tbe  rpeemblance.  Describing  nn  interview 
had  by  Washington,  with  the  ghost  of  Warren,  who  pre- 
dicts what  is  to  happen  in  the  future,  our  writer  says  : 


To  w»r  her  troopi  advsooe, 


DeOrasBe  dhal]  guard  PDtomai7k'«  cdu 
Bochamtwftu.  Fajetle,  fire  the  host, 
And  arm  the  pride  of  Francw." 


Barlow's  measure  is  this 


"  Hero  stood  slern  Putnam  HcoreU  with  luiElpnt  (earn, 
The  living  retord  of  his  country'n  wars. 
Wayne.  like  a  moviDg  tower.  asHumeB  bli  post, 
Fires  [be  whole  Held,  and  U  hlmwir  a  lioat. 
Undnuiited  Sterling,  pruinpl  t«  meet  hla  toea, 
And  Gates  and  Sullivan  for  action  rose. 
Uacdougol,  Clinton,  guordUns  at  the  state, 
Stretoh  the  nerved  arm  lo  pierce  the  deplliB  of  fate." 

Both  writera  aimed  to  weave  into  their  verses  not  only 
the  sceucs  and  iucidents  of  the  contest,  but  the  names  of 
persons  prominent  in  military  or  political  service. 

The  epic  of  the  Massachuaetta  Magazine  was  never 
published  eJse where.  The  portions  printed  are  called 
"extracts"  from  the  manuscript,  and  appear  to  be  specimens 
only  of  the  worlc,  though  they  indicate  that  the  poem  has 
been  nearly  or  quite  completed.  Tbey  together  comprise 
27!)  stanzas  or  1274  lines,  and  ceased  when  the  magazine, 
after  ita  fourth  year,  was  transferred  to  other  hands.  The 
Tierses  though  stilted  and  extravagant  in  expression,  are  not 
wiUiout  some  poetical  merit ;  and,  with  their  frequent  uotep, 
have  at  least  the  interest  and  value  of  a  contemporary 
historical  document.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  was  George  Kichards.  It  may  sound  familiar 
to  you.  and  yon  may  associate  it  with  the  name  of  Geot^ 
Kichards  Minot,  the  historian,  though  there  is  no  connec- 
tion between  them.  You  will  not  lind  it  in  AlWn's  Ameri- 
can Biography,  or  in  Duyckinck'a  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Litemture,  or  in  Allibone's  Dictionary,  or  in  Morse's  Gene- 
alogy of  the  Richards  Families ;  but  it  is  briefly  referred  to 
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ID  a  MS.  collection  of  biographical  notices  prepared  hy  the 
late  lamented  Samuel  Jeuaison,  so  long  «  prominent  officer 
of  this  Society. 

As  George  Richards  ia  better  entitled  to  a  place  among 
the  writers  of  his  time,  in  prose  and  verse,  than  some  who-, 
hare  been  ostentatiously  commemorated,  I  have  cndeavoredj 
to  enlai'ge  the  very  slight  information  furnished  by  Mr.  ] 
Jennison,  respecting  his  works  and  his  history. 

From  an  allusion  in  one  of  his  poems,  it  appears  that  ha^ 
was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island.     In  the  reprint  of  the  Bos-l 
ton  Directory  of    1789,   he  is  called   a   schoolmaster,   on   | 
Middle  street.     In  that  year  Washington  visited  Boston,  ] 
and  Richards  wrote  an  ode  in  honor  of  bis  arrival,  audi 
another  at  his  departure.     A  New  Year's  ode  by  him,  fori 
Jan.,   1791,  was  set  to  music  and   printed.      In   1793  hel 
printed  "The  Declaratioa  of  Independence,  a  Poem,  accora-^ 
paniod  by  odes,  songs  itc,  adapted  to  the  day."  (July  4). 
They  were  dedicated  to  John  Hancock.     The  publication 
was  anonymous.      The  principal  poem  is  largely  illustrated*  | 
with   notes   and   classical   references   and    imitations,   and   . 
claims  to  make  mention  of  "every  patriotic  name  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia,  of  those  who  diired  to  explain  the 
wrongs  of  America,    and   pronounce   her   independent   of 
Great  Britain." 

On   Dec.    27,    1793,    ho    delivered    an    address    before  ■ 
St.  Andrews  Lodge,  in  Boston,  that  was  printed.     In  the  < 
same  year  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  a  school- 
master, and  also  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the   Uuiveriialist 
Society.     A  discourse  delivered  by  him  Dec.  25,  1794, 
was  published  there.     In    1800  be  pronounced  at  Ports-  ■ 
mouth,  a  commemorative  and  historical  discourse  on  WasllJ 
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ington,  in  two  pnKs;  which  wae  printed,  with  eight  odea 
or  hymaa,  written  by  him  for  the  same  occasion.  This  was 
dedicated  " affeetiouatcly "  to  Mrs.  Washington.  He  also 
delivered  a  Masonit;  Address  at  Nottingham,  in  1800,  and 
another  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  180G.  lie  loft  Portsmouth 
in  1809  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  established  and  edited  a 
literary  periodical,  called  "The  Free  Miison's  Magazine  and 
General  Miecollany,"  to  which,  however,  lie  did  not  attach 
his  name.  After  two  years  of  coutinuauce,  with  an  air  of 
prosperity,  this  came  suddenly  to  an  end,  probalily  on 
account  of  the  insanity  of  the  editor,  who  died  by  his  own 
band  at  a  hospital  in  that  city.  Besides  the  literary  labors 
above  st.Hted  he  compiled  a  collection  of  hymns,  and  edited 
iin  edition  of  Preston's  Masonry.  Richards  seems  to  have 
had  a  modei^t  estimate  of  his  own  poems,  and  to  have  gen- 
erally preferred  to  remain  in  tlie  shiidow  of  hie  literary 
productions.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  "VVashing- 
loa,  and  anxions  that  the  glory  of  his  country  and  of  her 
heroes  should  be  suitably  recorded.  Flia  aivJent  and  excita- 
ble imagination  might  easily  pass  beyond  the  control  of 
his  reason.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  agreeable  manners 
and  is  always  referred  to  with  respect,  if  there  is  too 
much  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  his  style  of  composition,  it 
ftliQiild  I>e  remembered  that  the  influences  of  that  anuiver- 
Bnry  and  its  associations,  which  have  overoome  the  judgment 
and  taste  of  many  able  men,  was  fresher  and  stronger  with 
him  than  with  us.  Aa  a  Bobton  schoolmaster  and  pootwho 
bw  been  forgotten,  and  as  a  friend  and  literary  coadjutor 
of  the  founder  of  our  Society,  tliia  passing  notice  of 
Richards  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

We  should  be  proud  indeed  if  we  could  produce  perfect 
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sets  of  the  ante-Revolution  mngazines,  aome  of  which  were 
before  the  mitldle  of  the  century.     Most  of  those  bearing 
the  title  of  AiJierican  were   short  lived.     The  oatue  was   ' 
adopted   in  PhilJidelphia,  Boston,  and  New  Jersey.     That 
of   Boston    (started    in    1743)    continued    longest — three  ] 
years  and  four  months.     We   were  able  a  while  si 
make  our  copy  almost  complete  from  odd  and  fragmentary  i 
numbers.     (We  have  perhaps  uU  that  was  published  of  tlie  I 
General  Magazine  of  Philadelphia,  of  1741,  wbicb  laet«d  { 
but  six  tnonths.)      The   New   American   of  Woodbridge, 
N.  J.,  which  took  the  place  of  the  American  Monthly  Chroni-  1 
cle   of   Philadelphia,  in    1757,   continued   two   years   and  | 
three  months.     The  war  of  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to 
the  magUKiiios  then  existing.      Though  we  are  better  pro-  ] 
vided  with  those  of  the  period  immediately  subsequent, 
they  ai'c  too  often  like  regiments  mustered  after  a  battle, 
deficient  in  numbers,  and  with  a  proportion   of  maimed  or  j 
damaged  survivors. 

Moat  of  these  were  collected  by  Mr,  Thomas,  but  with 
all  his  though tfuluess  and  care  for  such  matters,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  attached  sufficient  importance  to  the 
lighter  literature  which  was  contemporary  with  himself; 
being  content,  often,  to  preserve  specimens  instead  of  en- 
tire and  regular  series. 

Wo  will  aim  to  treat  the  periodicals  of  the  present  day, 
of  whatever  nature  and  degree,  with  more  consideration ; 
and  promise  that  all  that  come  to  the  library  from  iU 
friends  shall,  so  far  as  our  efforts  may  avail,  be  transmitted 
to  other  generations. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  total  destruction  of  a  valuable 
historical  library  in  a  sister  State,  of  the  dangers  to  which 
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all  Buch  collections  are  exposed ;  and  wo  may  be  called  tipon 
for  an  exin-esaioD  of  practical  sympatby  hy  tbe  contribution 
of  spftre  cupiea  of  books  and  pamphlets  towards  replacing 
the  loss.  We  are  also,  by  this  event,  assisted  to  realize 
the  important  security  which  a  well  organized  system  of 
exchange,  by  which  the  publiotitions  of  each  section  of 
country  shall  be  distributed  to  every  other  section,  may 
furnish  against  one  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  calamity. 
The  printed  documents  of  local  organizations,  municipal  or 
social,  are,  of  all  publications,  least  likely  to  survive  their 
immediate  use.  Tbe  genera!  disappearance  of  the  early 
"  Sessions  Laws  "  of  Massachusetts  is  an  example  in  point ; 
and  cases  are  constantly  coming  to  our  knowledge  wh«ro  so- 
cieties and  assuciatioQs  are  destitute  of  reports  and  business 
papers  published  by  themselves  only  a  few  years  back.  If 
towns  and  cities  and  private  corporations  would  send  their 
ptiblicatious  liberally  to  distributing  libraries,  to  be  ex- 
changed fur  like  publications  emanating  from  similar 
bodies  elsewhere,  the  chances  of  their  preservation,  under 
any  circumstances,  would  bo  very  great.  This  is  one  of 
the  uses  of  the  system  th^t  can  l>e  most  generally  appre- 
ciated and  taken  advantage  of,  though  its  wider  application 
and  utility  are  equally  evident. 

We  have  received  as  gifts  since  the  lust  report,  three 
hundred  and  eighty  boolcs,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pamphlets,  one  hundred  and  ninety  volumes  of 
unbound  ocwspapers,  sixteen  niap^,  two  manuscripts,  two 
photographs,  four  medals,  and  various  broadsides,  circulars 
and  cards. 

Seventeen  volumes,  ten  pamphlets,  and  ninety  volumes 
of  newMpapors,  have  been  purchased. 
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We  have  gained  by  exchanges ,  fifty-nine  books  and  fifty- 
one  pamphlets. 

Seventy-nine  volumes  have  been  received  from  the 
binder. 

Tho^e  among  our  donors  who  have  sent  matters  of  their 
own  authorship  are  the  following : 

AiUhors. 

Rev.  Geo.  E.  ElHs,  D.D. 
James  F.  Hunnewell,  Esq. 
Nath'l  Paine,  Esq. 
Saml  A.  Green,  M.D. 
Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.D.,  Providence,  R.  L 
Pelham  W.  Ames,  Esq. 
James  Lenox,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Bradlee. 
Isaac  Smucker,  Esq.,  Newark,  O. 
Hon.  John  A.  Knowles, 
Rev.  Dan'l  T.  Taylor,  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y. 
J.  Fletcher  Williams,  Esq.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Saml  Pai-k,  Esq.,  Marshall,  111. 
Prof.  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
.    Major  L.  A.  H.  Latom*,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Rev.  B.  F.  DeCosta,  New  York. 
Increase  A.  Lapham,  LL.D.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
William  B.  Trask,  Esq.,  Boston. 
Mr.  Byron  A.  Baldwin,  Chicago,  Bl. 
Com.  Geo.  II.  Pi'eble. 
Hon.  Emory  WashbiuiL 
Charles  H.  Hart,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  Smith  Futhey,  Esq.,  Westchester,  Pa. 
Mr.  John  H.  Barber,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
¥U>\\  A.  P.  Peaboily,  D.D. 
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The  beautiful  copy  of  BoydelFs  illustrated  folio  Shakes- 
peare, that  lies  upon  the  table,  is  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Levi 
Lincoln.  From  another  venerable  lady,  Mrs.  John  Davis, 
with  like  causes  of  interest  in  this  Society,  and  also  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  its  collections,  we  have  received  a  set 
of  the  Overland  Monthly,  handsomely  bound. 

An  account  of  accessions  and  their  donors,  in  detail,  is 
attached  to  this  report. 

S.  F.  HAVEN. 


Eeport  of  tije  JCreasurer* 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiqaarian  Society  snbmlts  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annual  Report,  for  the  six  .months  ending  October  20,  1871. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund,  April  22, 1871,  was  ^28,217.88 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .      1,274.47 

^29,491.85 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  .   .         754.64 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,  . ^28,737.21 

The  Collection  andBesearch  Fund,  April  22, 1871,  was  ^18,399.88 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .         567.01 

13,966.39 
Paid  for  books,  part  of  Librarian's  salary,  &c.        624.93 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 18,341.46 

The  Bookbinding  Fund^  April  22,  1871,  was  ....    $9,719.47 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,     .         424.85 

10,144.32 
Paid  for  binding  and  part  of  Asst.  Librarian's 

salary, 176.28 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 9,968.04 

The  Publishing  Fund,  April  22,  1871,  was $10,742.40 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,    .         409.52 

11,161.92 
Paid  for  printing  and  expenses  incurred  for 

publishing, 282.04 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 10,869.88 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund,  April  22,  1871,  was  .    $9,768.14 
Received  for  interest  since, 282.87 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 10,041.01 

Amount  carried  forward, $72,967.60 
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Amount  brought  forward, $72,967.60 

The  Isaac  Davis  Fundy  April  22,  1871,  was $666.08 

Received  for  interest  since, 18.38 

684.46 
Paid  for  books, 42.00 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 642.46 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fundy  April  22,  1871,  was  .    .   .    $1,062.20 
Received  for  interest  since, 30.00 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 1,092.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds,  ....  $74,692.26 

Cash  on  hand,  included  in  foregoing  statement,  .   .  $1,422.26 


Investments. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $14,400.00 

Railroad  Stock, 6,820.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 6,700.00 

United  States  Bonds, 1,600.00 

City  Bonds, 1,000.00 

Cash, 217,21 

$28,737.21 

The  Collection  and  liesearch  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $4,200.00 

Railroad  Stock, 800.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 4,800.00 

United  States  Bonds, 3,000.00 

City  Bonds, 600.00 

Cash, 41.46 

13,841.46 

T%e  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $6,700.00 

Railroad  Stock 1,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 3,000.00 

Cash, 268.04 

9,968.04 

Amount  carried  forward, $62,046,61 
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Amount  brought  forward, ^52,046. 61 

27i€  Publishing  Fund  i«  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $1,900.00 

Railroad  Bonds; 4,000.00 

United  States  Bonds, .  3,050.00 

City  Bonds, '  .   .  1,000.00 

Note, 600.00 

Cash,  . 419.88 

10,869.88 

Tfie  Salisbury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $100.00 

Railroad  Stock, 400.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 700.00 

United  States  Bonds, 500.00 

City  Bonds, 8,000.00 

Cash,'. 341.01 

10,041.01 

The  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds, $500.00 

United  States  Bonds, 100.00 

Cash, 42.46 

642.46 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invested  in — 

aty  Bonds $1,000.00 

Cash, 92.20 

1,092.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds,  ....  $74,692.26 


Respectftilly  submitted. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer. 
Worcester,  October  20,  1871. 


We  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  correct  and  properly 
vouched.  We  have  also  examined  the  Investments  and  find  them  as 
stated ;  and  they  are  safely  and  Judiciously  made. 

ISAAC  DAVIS,  ) 

EBENEZER  TORREY,  J^"<*^«''«- 

Worcester,  October  2l8t,  1871. 


Dtnors  aiiS  ©ouattons. 


Hon.  Isaac  D*via,  Worcester. — For  the  Davis  Alcove,  "Mann- 
Bcrit  Troano,  Et.udeB  Siir  Le  Syst^me  Grapliiqiie,  et  la  Langue 
Defl  Mayas,"  par  M.  Bjasseur  De  Bouibourg,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1869-70;  aqd  for  the  General  Libraiy,  nineteeo  buokw,  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  pamphlets. 

TiiK  Family  of  the  i.ate  Hon.  J.  S,  C.  Ksowxton,  Woicester.  — 
Forty  one  books  ;  four  hundred  and  forty-two  pamphlets  ;  and 
five  rri.iiis. 

Mrs.  JoHK  Davis.  Worcester. — The  Overland  Monthly,  complete 
to  November.  1871  !  and  one  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Mr.  .1.  F.  D.  Gaukield,  Fitch  burg.  —  Thirty-four  pamphlets. 

MeAsrs.  ncBBAitD,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Boston. — Eighteen  flegistera 
and  Directories  ;  and  eight  U.  S.  Public  Documents. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Smith.  Worcester.  —  Fourteen  books;  sixteen  pam- 
phlets; three  maps  ;  and  the  Worcester  Daily    Sim,    complete. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Three  books;  onehundred 
and  fifteen  paraphleta ;  the  Golden  Age  and  Christian  Union, 
hi  continuation  ;  and  various  circulars  and  cards. 

Wii.t.iAM  A.  Smfth,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  A  choice  collection  of 
programmes  and  hand  bills,  1846-1871,  bound;  and  three 
|iamphlel«. 

Sautki,  a.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston.  —  Four  bonks  and  sixty -seven 
pRiuphletfl. 

Hon.  Jims  D.  Baldwiv,  Worcester. — Twenty-six  pamphlets. 

Bcv.  RfSH  R.  Shippen,  Worcester.  —  Newspaper  dippings,  relat- 
ing to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  ihe  Institution  of  Shivery. 

Rev.  Henbt  L.  Jones,  Fitchbiirg. — Percy  Sodety  Repiinls,  owe 
voltuue;  and  the  Eclectic  Magazine  for  1870. 
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Hon.  Chables  Sumxeh,   BobIou. — Two   books;   eigbteen    jiani- 

phlota  ;  and  one  ninp. 
Hon-  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  WaeliingUin,  D.  C. — Washington  Meleoro- 

logical  and  Aatronoinical  Observations,  1868  ;  U.  S.  Commercial 

RelatioHB,   1869  and    1870;   and   the  Treaty    of  Washington, 

May  8,  1871. 
Hon.    Stephen   SArjsBcrBr,    Worcester.  —  Seven     bonnd    vols.; 

seventy-seven  numbers  ot  American  periodicals ;  two  hundred 

and    seventeen    iniscellancoua    pamplitets  ;    and  files  of  seven 

newspapers. 
The  Assistant  LraBABiAN.  —  Four  books  ;  forty  pamphlets ;  and 

one  uiap. 
Stephen  SAi.iSBintT.  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Three  books. 
Clemkst  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. — Twentj-seven  pam- 
phlets. 
Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.  D.,  Providence,    R,    I. — Two   Report*   as 

Superintendent  of  Health ;  and  one  Report  as  Secretary  of  the 

Board  of  State  Chnritics;    also  the  R  I.  Registration  lieport, 

for  1869. 
The  Tkavklehs'  IssrKANCE  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. — The  Travelers' 

Record,  1869-71  :  and  twelve  of  their  pamphlets,  on  Life  and 

Aoddent  InKuraneo. 
Rev.  Georob  Allen,  Worcester.  —  Census  of  Canada,   1851-2. 

two  vols. ;  and  eighty-six  selected  pamphlets. 
George  E.   Fbancis,  M.  D.,  Woroester. — Two  pam|thlet«;    and 

six  majis. 
Mrs.  William  H.  SAsfimit,  Worcester.— Two  books ;    andone 

pamphlet. 
Joel  Munskll,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Fourteen  pamphlets, 
James   Lenox,    Esq.,    New  York.  —  Relation    of    Gabe^    dfi 

Vaca;  N.  Y.  Historical  Society  Collections,  1869;  Catalogue  of 

Books  relating  U)  America  on  Sale  by  A.  R.  Smith,  London  ; 

Annual  Report  of  the  Tnistees  of  the  Lenox  Library  ;  and  the 

TbiM  AnnuiJ  Rfi>ort  of  the  Presbyterian  Honpital  of  the  city 

of  New  York. 
Mr.    U.  J.   DonoE,  Worcester. — Three  books  ;  and  twenty-eight 

pamphlets. 
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Hon.  OeoROa  F.  Hoar,  Woruealer. — Five  books  and  sis  pam- 
phlcte  reluliug  to  ITtali  Territory  aud  th*;  Morrnous. 

R«v.  GiconOK  S.  Paink,  Worcestei-.  — Thirty-two  pamphlets  i  and 
n  Collection  of  Broadsidc-s,  Hand-billa.  Circulars  and  Cards. 

Mrs,  Iha  M,  IBarton,  Worcester. —Three  Books. 

BJias  8akah  F.  Earle,  Woicoster. — Tliirty-one  pamphlets. 

RousitT  Ci-AttKE.  Esq.,  Cindnnati,  O.  — McBride'a  Pioneer  Biog- 
raphy, vol.  2  ;  Ohio  Valley  HiBtorical  Miscellanies ;  Fourth  Re- 
nnion  of  the  Sotnety  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  1870; 
and  fonrteen  choice  pamphlets. 

Epwaro  L.  Davis,  Esq.,  Worcester. — A  fine  photograph  of 
Stonehengi',  with  a]niuted  deacri|)tion,  both  handsomely  fi-amed ; 
and  a  Topographical  Map  of  Massachusetts. 

S0s8  H.  G.  CuKAMKii,  Worcester,  —  One  book  ;  and  two  pam- 
phlets. 

R«v.  0.  D.  Bradi£k,  Boston.  —  His  sermon  on  "-Desire  for 
Heaven ;"  one  P&mphlel ;  one  Photograph ;  and  a  Deed  of 
1735. 

Mr.  Jasii'3  WniTK,  Worcester.  — One  book  ;  and  the-New  Hamp- 
ahire  Gitzetle  of  May  11,  1739. 

Messrs.  E.  Daiirow  &  Bkotuek,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Three  pam- 
phlets. 

Mr,  PuxT  Hoi-BKOOK,  Worcester.  —  A  Washington  Funeral  Ora- 
tion, 1800  ;  aiirl  two  early  Newspapers. 

Mr.  pETKB  Walker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Index  to  the  Princeton 
Review,  1825-1868. 

Gkobok  W.  Galb,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Thi-ee  Meiican  Alnwriaca  : 
And  various  Mexican  Newspapers. 

Jahks  Bkn'nett,  Esq.,  Leominster.  —  Leominster  Town  Reports, 
for  1870-71  !  and  Catalogue  of  the  Free  Public  Library  of 
Lcumirister. 

Hon.  (Jk.orok  W.  Riciiauuson,  Worcester.  —  Four  pamphlets. 

WiLUAM  S.  Barton,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Twelve  pamphlets. 

Hon.  CiiAKt.Es  DKVKNit,  Worcester.  —  A  collection  of  luvitatioua 
and  Curdit 

Mrs.  Hknbt  P- SrtJRai^  Boolon. — Three  pamphlets. 
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Mr-  Chabi.eb  B.  Joasaos,  Worcester  — A  parcel  of  the  High 
Sohonl  TheBanrUB,  1S59-66. 

HonACK  Davis,  Esq.,  Sjiu  Francisco,  Cal.  —  Four  Arrowheads  of 
Obf.i'lian,  from  Nuvaio,  Marin  Co.,  Cal.;  and  Prooeediugs  of 
the  C'atifomis  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  4,  Part  8. 

Isaac  Shcckbr,  Esq.,  Newark,  O. — Pioneer  Histoiical  Papers 
Nob.  81-86. 

Prof.  Josi'ipQ  Henry,  WasliiugtOD,  D.  C.  —  Instructions  for  the 
Ex]iedition  Toward  the  Nortli  Pole. 

George  E.  CHA.MBeRS,  Esq.,  PliUadelpbia.  —  Report  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Board   of  Health  for  the  year  1 870. 

Hon.  Cbari.es  Hudson,  Lexington.  —  Proceedings  at  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Town  and  Memorial  Ilall,  Lexington,  April  19,  1871. 

Mrs,  E.  G.  Kellky,  Newburyport — Manuscript  Sermon  of 
Bishop  Bass,  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts. 

E.  F-  DcREN,  Esq.,  Bangor,  Me.  —  ^linutcs,  Sermon  and  Reports 
of  the  Maine  Congregational  Cooference,  18T1. 

Prof.  J.  D.  BuTi.ER,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  Various  Circulars  relating 
to  Wceterp  Hailroada  and  Lands. 

J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  A  Manuscript  Dudlcian 
Lecture,  by  Rev,  Dr,  Eckley, 

Mr.  Xelson  R.  Scott,  Worcester.  —  Four  Medals. 

Mr.  Edwiv  Hubbard,  Chicago,  III.  —  One  ])amphlet ;  and  one 
Bixiadside. 

Major  R  T.  Ratmoki>,  Worcester.  — A  French  "Plebiscite"  Vote- 

Mrs,  John  W.  Bigeixiw.  New  York.  —  A  Manuscript  Legal 
Document  relating  to  South  Carolina  in  1718, 

Hon.  John  A.  Knuwj.es.  Lowell.  —  No.  16  of  hia  Reminis- 
cences of  Forty  Years  Life  in  Lowell. 

Mrs.  Sarau  Nhhoia  Aubuni.  — An  Indian  Plummet. 

Rev.  D.  T.  Tati-or,  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.— His  article  on  the 
Navigation  of  Lake  Champion. 

Mr.  Btbon  a.  Baiojwin,  Chicago,  Dl.  —  His  Nathaniel  Buldwiii, 
and  one  Line  of  his  Descendants, 

Com.  Geo.  Hkniit  Pkkui.e,  Charlestown.  —  His  Notes  on  Early 
Sliiji  Building  in  Massachusetts,  and  his  Memoir  of  WilUatn 
Pitt  Featteudeu. 
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*  Bod.  Bmort  Wash bcrn,  Cambridge. — HU  Historical  Acldrem  at 

the  Celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  Anniversary  of 

tlie  tuun  of  Leicester,  July  4,  1871. 
C11AIU.KS    II.    Hakt,  Esq.,  Pbil8delphi!^    Pa.  —  His    Memoir  of 

George  Ticknor,  Uistorian   of  Spaoish    Literature. 
Jaxki^  F.  HcsraE  well,  Esq.,  Chariest  own.  —  His  "Lands  of  Scott." 
Rtv.   Gbokre  E.   Eixis,   D.D.,  Chai-Iestown.  —  His  Memoir  of 

Sir  Benjaniiu  Thompson,   Count  Rumford,  with  notices  of  hia 

Daaghter. 
J.   Swirn   FuTiiKT,  Esq.,  West  Chester,   Pa  —  His   History   of 

Upiwr  Octoroia  Chnroh,  1720-1870. 
Mr.  JoHM  W.  B.\itBF.R.  Now  Haven,   Conn. — Hia   Historical  Col- 
lection of  New  Jersey. 
Heasra.  Richaud  Soci.e  and  William  A,  Wheeleb,  Boston.  — 

Their  "First .Lessons  in  Reading:  a  New  Method  of  Teaching 

the  Reading  of  English." 
Rev.  Andrew  P.  PEABfioy,  D.D.,  Cambridge.  —  His   Memoir  of 

Charles  Burroughs,  D.D. 
PuxT  Earle   Chase,    Esq.,  Phil*.! elphia.   Pa — His    Article   on 

Signal  Service  Weather  Reporta. 
HotL  Benjamin  Vauohan  Abbott,  Coramiaaioner,  &o.,  Washing- 
ton, I>.  C.  —  Revision  of  the  United  Slates    Statutes,  Title   2. 

Tlie  Legislative  Power:  as  drafted   by  the    Comiiiiasionera  ap- 

poiTite<I  fur  that  purpose. 
PxLRAM  W.  A«EB,  Esq.,  Bostflj^ — Speeches  of  Fisher  Ames,  in 

Congri'ss,  1789-1796,  edited  by  Pelham  W.  Ames;    and   Life 

and  Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1854. 
ProC   Daniel    W11.30N,  Toronto,   Canada.  —  His  Paper  on  the 

Hurou  Race  and  its  Head  Form. 
Rev.     Rl-su    R.    Smi'i'RN,   Seo'y   A,  U.  A.  —  Army   Tracts     of 

the  Americau  Unitarian  Assouiatiou. 
Mr.  W.  Dkan  Lewis,  WorceBt<?r.  —  Boston  Directory  for  1870. 
Mr.  Joira  N.  Gemn,  New  York. — "  Seleotiotis  from  the  writings  of 

Thomas  II.  <JJeniii.  with  Blogi'aphical  Sketch." 
Sliiia   Hkijin    M.     Kno(vlton,    Worcester.  — "Geogrii6a   de    la 

Hepublica  de  Ecuador." 
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MeMre.  JosBPii  Cbass  A  Co.,  Worcester.  —  A  Collection  of 
Placards. 

The  City  National  Bank, Worcester.  — Parcels  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  Boston  Journal,  Daily  Advertiser,  Commercial 
Bulletin,  Worcester  Spy,  Evening  Gazette,  and  Palladium. 

Hamilton  A,  Hill,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Three  hundred  Public  Docu- 
ments. 

Mrs.  Levi  Lincoln,  Worcester.  —  Boydell's  Shakspeai-e,  2  vols., 
folio,  superbly  bound. 

The  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior.  —  Fourteen 
volumes  of  the  United  States  Documents. 

Joseph  Pratt,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Files  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Commonwealth,  and  Univers&l- 
ist,  1868-1871,  in  continuation. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Prescott,  Oakdale.  —  Five  Indian  Implements ;  one 
hundred  and  siicteen  Farmer's  Almanacs ;  and  a  Trunk,  former- 
ly the  property  of  Robert  B.  Thomas. 

John  E.  Mason,  M.D.,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  'National  Masonic 
Welcome  to  the  Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  England." 

General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  United  States 
Statistics  of  Population,  1871. 

Andrew  H.  Green,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  The  Fifteenth  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Pai*k. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Weston,  Worcester.  —  Thurber's  "  Heart  Offering  to 
the  Loved  and  the  Lost"       ^ 

Henry  C.  Wads  worth,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Norton's  History 
of  Augusta,  Maine. 

W.  F.  PooLE,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  O.  — Annual  Report  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  Cincinnati 

The  Boston  Board  of  Tradk.  —  Their  Seventeenth  Annual 
Report. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Pa.  —  Their  firet  Annual 
Report. 

W. A. Whitehead,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.J.  —  "A  new  Historic  Man- 
ual Concerning  the  Three  Battles  at  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  1776-77." 


Meaars.    Snow  Bros.,  Worceatw.  —  Memori^  of  James  Bnmard 

Bliik«,  in  fine  bioiling. 
MowTAt^t'TK  IxiU'tK,  F.  it  A.M.,  Wnii'eater.  —  Ite]t(}rl  of  llie  Com- 

niitt«e  of  ihe  Grand   Lodge  of  MaaaachuBelts,  to   whom    was 

referred  the  Memoria]  of  Montacuie  Lodge  aa  to  the  Change  of 

Kaoie. 
Samuei.  Smith,  Esq.,  City  Clerk,  Woroester.  —  City  Document 

No.    23. 
Dr.  Dou  aUsvEU  Rafael  Garcia,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  "Codigo 

Civil  de  la  Repnblica  Argentina." 
CoL  John  I>.  WAsiiBrnfr,  Woiceater.  —  Barnes'    History  of  Ed- 
ward nX,  folio,  London,  1688. 
Sakl'kl  Park,  Esq.,  Marshall,  Dl. — His  Ai-ticle  on   American 

AntitjuitisH. 
J.  FtETCHER  WiLUAMs,  Esq.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  —  His  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Minnesota,  and  History    of  the    Newspnper   Press    of 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  also,  "Two    Campaigns   in    the    Wai-   of 

1812-13,"  by  Samuel  WiUiams. 
Major   L.  'A.    H.   Latour,    Montreal,  Canada.  —  His  "Annuaire 

de  Ville-Maiie." 
Rev.  B.  F.  De  Costa,  New  York.  —  His  Paper   on   the  Moabite 

Stone. 
J.  B.  r^iTiKc  OTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa— The  Monthly  Bidletin. 
Gkokqb   W,    Cuildb,    Esq.,   Philadelphia,    Pa. — The    American 

Literary   Gazette, 
Hon.  Inckeaae  A.  Lapiiam,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  His  Paper  on  the 

Indians  of  Wisoonsin,  with  an  appendix  containing  a  complete 

Chronology  of  Wisconsin. 
Wtu-IAM  B.   Trabr,  Esq.,   Boston.  —  His    Genealogy   of    the 

Bird  Family ;  and   Will  of  Rev.  Richard  Mather ;     also,   two 

Historical  Pamphlets. 
I   Thk  Socim  ov  Aktiquabikb  of  London.  —  Their  Archteologia, 

Vol.  40,  No.  2,  and  VoL  43,  No.  1 ;  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  4. 

Noi.  8  and  9. 
Tbk  BoOTUH    Society   op  Natcbal   Histort.  —  Their  Memoirs, 

Part  I,  Nos.  1  and  2 ;  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  13,  pp.   68,   and 

Vol.  14.  pp.   IIJ. 
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Tmk  Kotal  GE^Hafr&APHK'AL  Sx  lETT-  of  Loodoii.  —  Their  Pro- 
cwvUniTis.  Vol.  14.  NoiJw  ;C-o:    and  VoL  15,  Xa  1. 

Thk  Ki^Fx  Institi-tf.  —  Their  Historical  Collections.,  VoL  11, 
Part  I  :  IVkwuUh^  and  Co tnmatdoatLonsw  VoL  6,  Part  2  ;  and 

BulU'tiiuVoL  ;^  N\vv  l-o. 

Thk  Tki >rKK#  ok  Bj  w^km.^ke  MrsEUM,  Salisbury,  England.  — 
Flitil  i^hijvji :  a  iiiiido  to  IVt^Hlscorio  Aix-hieolog}-,  as  illostrated 
bv  t!io  ivIUvtioii  in  the  Kiackmocv  Museum. 

TuK  M vs?ivo»usrrr>  IIi>tokic\l  So^^eett. — Their  Collections, 
Vol.  *K  I  til  !k»rit*s  :  aiul  Vol.  1.  oih  series  :  and  Proceedings 
ISti*>  ISTO. 

TuK  SuirusoM  K\   iNsriTiTiox. — Contributions   to   Knowledge, 

Vol.    IT. 

Tu  K  S  r  K  r>:  U  i s  i> » u  u'  v  i  S.K'  i r r y  o k  Io w a.  —  Twelve  volumes  of 
h»\va  S,aio  IKwiments:    and  the  Annals  of  Iowa  for  April  and 

Julv.   I  ST  I. 

» 

TuK  l'\N  VIM  vN  Ixsnii  rK.  — The  Canadian  Journal,  VoL  13,  Nos. 
I  and  :». 

Thk  liKoutav  lliM\M;u\r  S^hikty. — Their  Constitution,  By- 
l.axws  and  List  of  Montlvrs ;  and  "Wilde's  Summer  Rose,  or 
t!;o  Lament  of  the  Captive,  nn  authentie  aoeount  of  the  origin, 
m\stery  and  e\j»lanation  of  Hon.  U,  11.  Wildes  alleged  plagia- 
rism, bv  Antltonv  Barelav,  Ksq." 

TuF.  Amfuuvvn  i>uiKvr\i.  Shmkty.  — Their  JouniaL  VoL  9,  Xos. 
I,  2,  and  eleven  Nos,  of  rrvHiHHlini??,  l8iU>-lSTl. 

TiiK  Amkiuoan  riiii.osoriiuwi,  Sikikfy.  —  lluir  Proceedings, 
VoL   12,  No.  8G. 

TiiE  BixKER  IIiij,  MoNVMKNT  AssiH'iATios.  — Their  Pr^>ceediuff8 
June  17,  1871,  with  the  Address  o{  i^.  Washington  Warren, 
President  of  the  Association. 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  — 
Their  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  Xos.  o  and  6. 

The  Wisconsin  Editorial  A.ssociation.  —  The  Proceedings  at 
their  Fourteenth  Annual  Session. 

The  Hartford  Young  Mens  Instftute.  —  Their  Thirty-tliird 
Animal   Report 
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Bit  AcAi>EMr  OF  Natcrai.  Sciences  op  Phil  ad  eu  hi  a.  —  Their 
Prpceeiiiiigs  ibr  January,  Febmary,  and  Maroh,  1S7I. 

IIK  LinuAur  CoHrAur  of  Phii^deu-hia.  —Their  Liat  of  Books 
added,  January  to  July,  1871. 

"iiE  Peabody  Institotk  ok  the  City  of  Bai.timor*;.  —  The 
Fourtli  Aniiuat  Report  ot'  the  Provost  to  the  Tmatees. 

"he  liiNXBAN  Society,  Loinloii.  —  The  Address  of  the  President, 
May  24,  1867. 

JuE  lupERiAi.  Commission  of  ABCH,K0LOf!Y,  St.  Petersburg.  — 
Tlieir  Report  for  the  year  1868. 

?H8  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Proceedings,  Vol. 
2,  No.  3. 

?HR  Connecticut  A<:auemv  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  —  Their 
TraiiaaotioiK,  Voi.  I,  Part  2. 

^iB  WoitCESTEB  County  Mechasics  Association.  —  Their  Calii- 
logue  of  the  library,  1865  ;  and  tilteen  files  of  Aiuerican  News- 
papers. 

!^B  Ohio  State  LrnnAUY. — Twelve  volumes  Ohio  State  Docu- 
ments, 1860-1870. 

?HE  YoDNO  Mek's  Christian  Association  of  Worcester.  — 
Their  annual  report  for  1871 ;  forty-five  Nos.  of  English  and 
American  periocUojilB ;  and  thirty-two  files  of  newspHpers. 

The  N.  E.  Historic-Gene  a  ixKiic  a  l  Society. — Their  Register, 
as  issued. 

Six  Mercantii.b  Library  Association  of  New  York. — Their 
FIfUeth  Animal  Report ;  and  an  account  of  the  Semi-Centen- 
ninl  Celcbralion. 

?nB  Mebcantiij:  Librart  Comi'any,  Philadelphia.  —  Their  Liat 
r  DupliMtc  Cooks,  1871. 

^lE  Uf.scantile  LiBRAiu-  Association,  BoBt.on. — Their  Fifty- 
first  Annual  Report. 

hiE  New  VoKK  State  LinRARi.  —  The  Fifty-third  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Trustees. 

The  Pawcathcr  Library  Association,  Westerly,  R,  L — The 
Annual  Report  for  1870.  with  address  by  O,  IL  Kile,  Esq. 

^K  Silas  Ueon.wn  Lihrary.  Wuterbnry.  Conn. — The  Second 
Annual  Kepon  of  the  Board  of  AgenU. 
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The  Boston  Public  Library.  — ^  The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report ; 
and  Bulletins,  Nos.  17  and  18. 

The  Cincinnati  Public  Library.  —  The  Catalogue  of  the  Li- 
brary, and  Fouith  Annual  Report 

The  Free  Public  Library,  Worcester.  —  Fifty  files  of  Newspa- 
pers. 

The  Editors  op  the  American  Journal  op  Numismatics.  — 
Theu'  Journal,  as  issued. 

Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Daily  and  Weekly  Gazette.  — 
Their  papers,  as  issued. 

Proprietors    of    the    Massachusetts  Weekly    Spy. — Their 
paper,  as  issued. 

P*ltOPRiETORS  OF    THE    FiTCHBURG  Sentinel.  —  Their  paper,  as 
issued.  « 

Proprietor  op  the  Barre  Gazette.  —  The  paper,   as  issued. 

Proprietors  of  La  Republica,  N.  Y.  —  Their  paper,  as  issued. 

Proprietor  of  the  Golden  Age.  —  The  paper,  as  issued. 

Proprietors  of  the  Boston  Semi- Weekly  Advertiser.  —  Their 
paper,  as  issued. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


St-ANNUAL  MEETISG,  APRIL  23,  1873,  AT  THE  HALL  OB"  1 
AUGRICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON. 


The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbubt,  in  the  chair. 

The  Record  of  the  last  Meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

Col.  John  D.  W'ASireuRN  read  the  report  of  the  Council. 

Sauvbl  F.  Haven,  Eh)!-,  Lihrarian,  and  Nathakiel 
Paine,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  read  their  Beiai-atmual  Reports, 
which  were  adopted  as  parts  of  the  Report  of  the  Cotmeil, 
aiid  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication,  to  be  printed 
at  their  discretion. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper,  prepared  by  Horace  Davis, 
Esq.,  of  San  Francisoo,  a  member  of  the  Society,  setting 
forth  facts  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  tending  tu 
show  the  probability  of  an  admixture  of  Japanese  blood 
among  the  natives  of  the  Northwest  coast. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haven,  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
wore  voted  to  Mr.  Davis,  fur  his  valuable  communication, 
and  the  paper  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

Hon.  J.  Hammond  Tri™rull  spoke  in  approval  of  the 
taggustiouM  of  Mr.  Duvis's  paper,  stating  that  he  had  himself 
seen  relics  from  the  Northwest  coast  that  bore  the  closest 
resemblaui'o  to  the  same  classes  of  articles  from  Japan.    He 


believed  that  evidences  of  Japanese  admixture  in  the  north- 
west are  to  be  sought  in  handiwork  rather  than  in  language.   I 
The  carved  pipe  heads,  spoons,  dishes,  and  similar  relics, 
suggest   Japanese  designs,   and  he  had  little  doubt  that 
those  nations  at  some  time  bad  Japanese  models.* 

J.  WiNGATE  Thobnton,  Esq.,  spoke  briefly  on  the  same 
subject,  and  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Davis's  paper. 

Charles  Deane,  LL.D.  ,  was  pleased  to  speak  in  terms 
of  commendation  of  the    report  of  the  Council,   and  ex- 


•  In  tlie  Prooeodlngs  of  the  Kojsl  Geographical  Society,  Vol,  XIII,  No.  V., 
issued  November  8. 136t),  is  uo  article  un  llie  Queen  CbarlotU  Islaadn,  a  dep«nd- 
eoej  of  Britlali  Columbia,  bf  Robert  Brourn,  E'.It.G.S.  Tbe  Indians  iDhabiting 
llicm  are  described  b;  bim  Ha  "  pliysieallf  purhupa  tbe  Qaest  race  on  tbe  Norib 
American  Contluent,  BVHruul}'  surpasaed  in  appearauoe  by  the  westi:ru  back- 
nooddumn  or  bunter."  "  The  men  and  women  are  tall,  muscular  and  straight." 
"  Tbeir  color  is  very  tali,  and  in  the  vromcu,  who  are  not  much  exposed  to  tba 
weather,  there  is  a  mixture  of  red  anil  white  in  Uieir  cbeetu  not  seen  la 
any  other  aboriginal  American  race."  Of  thia  people,  whose  phyaioal 
cliaraclsriflticB  do  not  much  resemble  those  of  tbe  Japanese,  it  la  salU : 

"They  excel  all  other  of  the  American  races  la  their  artiatlc  skUi.  Tbe 
beauUful  pipes,  statuettes,  to.,  made  of  ilate,  may  li^ve  been  already 
mentiatied,  aa  well  as  Jewelry  made  of  illver  ooto.  Moat  of  these  would 
not  disgrace  a  civilized  Jeweller;  and  when  we  consider  that  all  tbe  toolH 
they  bad  to  work  with  were  probably  a  broken  knife  and  a  Ule.  their 
execution  is  really  wonderful,  as  well  as  tfie  ustholic  taste  displayed  In 
their  design.  A  man  called  Wakem  made  out  of  gold  coin  a  pair  of  bracelota 
for  the  wife  of  the  English  Admiral  on  the  atation,  of  such  heautlhil  deaigu 
and  execution  that  they  were  universaiiy  admired.  The  same  man  aller^ 
wards  designed  the  vw<(-iron  rHiling  now  ormmentltig  tbe  balcony  of  th« 
Bank  of  British  Columbia,  in  Victoria,  ne  could  scratch  a  fair  portrait  on 
ivory,  and  1  have  seen  a  bust  of  Shakespeare  execuiod  by  him  la  slate  from  an 
engraving.  My  friend  Ur.  A.  G.  Dallas,  late  Governor-General  of  the  Hud- 
sou's  Oaj  Company  icrriiorles.  has  a  bust  of  tilmself  executed  inlvory  bvans 
of  these  Indians,  thau  which  nothing  could  be  more  excellently  executed,  or  a 
better  likeness.  Often  tbe  Dgures  In  the  'Illustrated  London  News,'  of  the 
Assyrian  sculptures,  have  been  copied  by  Ihem  in  slale,  and  the  etlinolugiit 
who  hnreafler  finds  (u  t  have  done)  tbe  'Uau-Bitll  of  Nineveh'  among  the 
oortheru  Indians,  must  be  cautiou*  before  he  builds  any  extensive  theory  oa 
theeventi  One  of  these  Indians  carved  a  chair  lor  me,  merely  with  aknlfe, 
and  some  shark's  skin  for  polishing,  of  niost  adnilrahle  Snish.  If  they  euuIU 
l>e  liiduced  to  settle  dowu  and  learn  somcthins  of  art,  I  bavo  no  doubt  but  tliat 
some  of  Ibem  would  distinguish  ibemBelves.  Tbcy  are  however,  like  all 
Hvagos,  of  too  roving  a  disposition  ever  lo  bfoome  ade|>ia  in  any  uiviUied  art.*' 

Pub.  Con, 


i  feasible  to  publish 
with  the  repurt,  some  of  the  iniportunt  amps  alluded  to. 
Mr.  Dcatie  said  also,  thut  be  bad  again  read,  aod  with 
renewed  interest,  Dr.  Kohl's  Memoir  of  the  West  Coast, 
now  in  possession  of  the  Society,  which  he  regarded  as 
worthy  of  publication,  and  which  he  hoped  the  Society 
would  before  long  be  able  to  issue  with  the /ac  simile  maps, 
in  a  new  vubioie  of  its  transactions.  He  thought,  bowerer, 
that  it  was  due  to  Dr.  Kohl,  now  living  in  Bremen,  as  it 
was  due  to  the  Society,  before  its  publication,  to  inquire 
of  him  if  anything  in  the  Memoir  required  modification,  it 
being  some  years  since  it  was  written.  It  was  Mr.  Deane's 
impression  that  Dr.  Kohl  had  a  copy  of  the  work  with  binj, 
and  ho  always  understood  that  the  author  felt  even  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  subject  of  the  West  Coast  of  America  than 
be  did  in  that  of  the  East  Coast. 

Bev.  Leonard  Woods,  LL.D.,  said  he  could  confirm 
what  Mr.  Dcsne  had  intimated,  that  Dr.  Kohl  regarded  his 
work  on  the  History  of  the  West  Coast  with  even  a  deeper 
interest  than  he  did  that  on  the  East  Coast.  As  to  securing 
Dr.  Kohl's  cooperation  in  pnblishing  this  work  in  behalf  of 
the  Society,  he  supposed  that  gentleman  would  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  furnish  it,  as  it  was  first  written  at  least,  without 
the  consent  of  the  State  Department.  Dr.  Kohl  would  feel 
at  liberty  without  doubt  to  avail  himself  of  it  in  preparing 

r  publication  a  work  subslnntially  new  and  brought  down 
to  the  present  time,  an  he  had  availed  himself  of  his  original 
manuscript  on  the  History  of  the  East  Coast  in  preparing 
for  the  Maine  Historical  Society  his  work  on  that  subject; 
or  he  would  feel  at  liberty  to  publish  it  in  German,  as  he 
did  Ilia  work  on  the  Gulf  Stream,  written   for  the  Coast 


Survey;  that  on  learning,  what  he  had  not  known  hefore, 
that  this  manuscript  had  been  given  by  the  SmUhauniun 
Institution  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  Dr.  Kohl  would 
doubtless  be  disposed  to  coilperate  with  the  Society  in 
bringing  it  ont  in  the  best  way ;  that  having  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities as  city  librarian  at  Bremen  to  avail  himself  of  all 
the  more  recent  literature  on  the  subject,  he  would,  more 
easily  than  any  olher  person,  correct  and  improve  his  work 
by  the  help  of  subsequent  investigation  on  the  subject;  but 
that  after  all,  a  good  deal  of  labor  would  he  required,  on 
the  part  of  the  editor,  in  adapting  the  author's  phraseology 
to  the  English  idiom. 

Further  suggestions  on  the  subject  were  made  by  Mr. 
Haven  and  Col.  Washburn,  and  the  Society  expressed  the 
wish,  without  formal  vote,  that  Mr.  Deane  would. write  to 
Dr.  Kohl  on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  subsequently 

Voted,  That  tlie  subject  of  printing  Dr.  Eohl's  Memoir  be 
referred  to  tlie  Cninmittee  of  Publication,  with  authority  to  pub- 
lish if  they  shall  deem  it  expedient. 

The  Council  recommended  George  W.  Chjlds,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  membership  of  the  Society.  Henry 
Wheatland,  M.D.,  was  appointed  to  receive  the  ballots, 
and  Mr.  Childs  was  unanimously  elected: 

Rot.  George  E.  Elms,  D.D.,  now  rose  and  said : 

I  am  always  siir|>nBed  at  the  variety,  interest,  and  piquiincy  of 
the  ni&tter  which  our  Lihmrian  so  felicitously  mingles  with  his 
official  semi-annual  reportji.  He  contrives  to  bring  a  most 
extensive  range  of  subjects  within  the  Bcope  of  oui-  inquiries, 
lie  proves  that  they  come  legitimately  within  the  province  of  the 
Society  by  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  connecls  them  with  some 
primary  object  of  onr  interent.     I  am  now  about  to  suggest  for 


me  Ihtnre  discassion  by  him  or  by  the  Council,  &  nifejeet  of 
■  p%Ht  ])rRtilic3l  itnportftnce,  and  which  cerlain'y  does  not  lie  ouU 
Istde  of  the  historical  and  local  themes  of  public  coiioero  thai  may 
lw«ll  l>e  dealt  with  by  this  Soi'iety.  Our  own  imblished  Procctd- 
lings,  us  well  as  those  of  the  MassaohuseltA  Ifistorical  Society, 
I  conliun  aoine  very  elaborate  essays  upon  the  oiigiii  and  character- 
t  islics  of  Ihe  Town  syst«m — the  peculLir  muuicipal  organization 
'  of  the  comrminities  of  this  State  and  of  New  England — about 
[  their  local  bounds,  their  measured  independency,  and  their  adrnin- 

*  iatration  in  subordinancy  to  a  general  government  which  embraces 
I   them.     Tlie  t«[iio  which  I  now  have  in  mind  as  incidentally  oon- 

i]e<-ted  with  that  theme,  and  as  being  of  itself  of  independent 

•  Intt^est,  is  that  of  Town  Debts  —  the  mortgaging  of  the  real 
,  estate  in  these  communities,  and  the  binding  of  the  generations 

of  posterity  yet  to  live  in  them,  by  heavy  pecuniary  obligations 
incurred  by  those  now  on  the  stage.     Perhaps  not  all  of  us  are 
aware  bow  this  usage  has  grown   npou  us,  nor  of  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  debts  wliich  have  thus  been  incurred  by  our  munici- 
palities.    When  and  for  what  purpose,  and  by  what  town  or  city 
first  in  this  Stat«,  was  money  borrowed  on  s  note  to  be  repaid  at  a 
defined  or  an  imdeGaed  date  in  the  future  t    Was  the  first  measure 
of  this  kind  generally  approved   as  a  necessity,  or  allowed  only 
'  Kl\(Tr  protest  and  resistance,  through  force  of  a  local  majority  in 
Ita  favor!     What  is  to  be  said  for  or  against  the  allowance  of  the 
'  now  confirmed  habit  of  our  municipalities T     What   is  now,  so 
far  as  is  BS(«rtdnablc,  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness  in  our 
'  Common  wealth  T     What  proportion  does  tlie  sura  bear  to  the 
j   value  of  the  property  which  it  moitg.igesT     What  is  the  praotioa! 
effocl  and  what  the  probable  tendency  of  this  usage  ! 

Cerlun  it  is  that  very  many  of  our  muuivi pal i ties  have  allowed 

i  themselves  a  license  in  this  matter  which  has  accumnlated  heavy 

I  bnnlens  for  posterity.     The  annual  interest  due  on  the  debts  oi 

fcrnany  towns  and  cities — even  without  adding  to  it  an  assessment 

r  sinking  funds  for  the  payment  of  them — now  constitutes  a 

y  sensible  addition  to  the  tax  levied  for  covering  the  curient 

U|ienBes  of  our  commimities.     It  is  certain  also  that  the  inclining 

'  debtit  by  our  towns  and  cities,  nii  the  pledge  of  their  bouds 

|mnd    uotcit,  is   iM>ni|i;iratively    of   modern    origin.     In    no   single 
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point  of  view  doeg  the  contrast  between  the  principles  and 

UBnges  of  our  earlier  geoeralioiis  of  ancestorB  on  tliia  soil  aiJ])e!ir 
more  honorable  to  ibem  and  more  queationable  as  regards  onr- 
selveB,  than  in  a  fair  atatemeut  of  the  facts  bearing  on  this  eabject. .. 
The  firet  EnglJBh  comers  to  this  soil  brought  with  them  the  meuiBfl 
of  occupancy  ;  anil  what  they  could  not  pay  for  they  dispensed' 
with :  leaving  to  their  posteiity  an  improveii  heritage,  with  all  the 
gatherings  and  fruitage  of  iheir  own  labors,  aud  with  no  pecuni- 
ary or  other  burdens.  In  their  day  of  small  things  and  of  bard 
things,  they  subdned  the  wilderness,  they  grubbed  out  the  stumps 
of  the  forests,  Ihey  fenced  iheii'  commons,  they  ojwned  roads,  they 
bridged  streams,  they  built  their  oak-timbered  meeting-housee 
and  school -houses,  they  founded  their  College,  they  met  the 
expenses  of  their  local  and  colony  government,  and  always  paid 
for  everything  as  tliey  went  along,  year  by  year.  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  them  goes,  1  know  of  no  case  in  which  any  one  of 
these  municipalities,  however  hard  pressed,  even  by  famine,  ever 
raised  among  tbem  the  proposition  to  boirow  the  credit  of  pos- 
terity— "much  leas  can  I  recall  any  case  in  which  such  indebtedness 
was  incurred.  Nor  is  this  all.  Never  in  the  levies  of  troops  and 
in  the  expenseB  for  their  equipment  and  sustenance  and  transpor- 
tation, in  the  Pequot  and  other  Indian  wars — not  even  in  that 
continued  and  costly  struggle  with  King  Phillip — did  town  or 
colony  have  reoourae  to  oui-  modern  facile  custom  of  issuing  bonds 
of  indebtedness  to  be  liquidated  at  some  future  period.  Hon- 
estly, if  not  always  punctually,  without  discount  oi-  diawback, 
and  with  immense  stmggles  of  self-denial,  did  our  ancestors,  year 
by  year,  do  a  cash  business,  allowing  and  venturing  no  credits. 
It  may  be  said  that  they  could  not  have  borrowed  money  had 
they  essayed  to  do  so ;  that  there  were  no  home  or  foreign  oapi- 
talists  who  would  have  nuide  Ihem  loana,  on  any  security  wlucfa  it 
was  in  their  power  to  offer.  But  probably  this  asseition  would 
not  be  true,  either  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit  of  it  There  were 
warm  and  devoted  friends  and  sympathizers  at  home,  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  in  Holland,  with  these  our  exiles.  Individuals 
and  associated  companies  in  the  old  world  would  doubtless  have 
Iwen  ready  to  make  loans  on  public  pledges  issued  here.  We  did 
receive  friendly  gifta  from  abroaii — gifts  thai  were  heailily  appru- 
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VnAted— for  the  first  printing-preBa,  for  the  college  and  its  library, 
I  wid  for  missions  to  the  Imiians.  Gifts  they  were,  and  not  loans. 
I  They  left  no  bui-den  but  that  of  gratitu^le  on  posleiity. 

'Die  fii-sl  instances  which  at  present  come  to  my  mind  in  which 
[our  ancestoi-a  departed  from  their  rigid  rule  of  paying  as  they 
I  spent,  even  for  their  Bternest  oeceesities,  were  when  they  were 
T  drawn  into  distant,  costly  and  ruinous  wai'fare,  not  only  with 
I  Indian  foes  hut  wilb  their  French  allies.  And  this  was  mainly 
I  ftfter  onr  colonial  independence  in  government  hnd  yielded  to  our 
I  provincial  subjection  to  English  rulers.  The  first  issue  of  Prov- 
I  iiice  bills,  and  every  subsequent  issue  of  them,  were  connected  with 
i  the  darkest  and  most  calaniitoua  periods  of  our  history.  Distant 
I  places  in  the  wilderness  were  to  be  garrisoned  and  victualled. 
I  Tlie  young  and  vigorous  men  of  the  settlements  had  to  bo  enlisted, 
I  not  for  brief  campaigns,  but  for  indefinite  absence  from  their 
I  fields  and  workshops,  to  hold  possesion  of  forts  far  away  on  the 
I  irontiers.  Vessels  witli  their  armaments  and  stores  had  to  be 
provided  for  warfare  on  the  Eastern  Coast  and  on  the  Canadian 
vent  It  was  an  utter  impossibility  for  the  imperiled  |>eople  of 
iiise  dark  days  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  enterprises.  Debt, 
r  absolute  ruin,  was  the  allernative.  But  even  then,  so  for  as  I 
I  am  awara,  there  were  no  town  debts  incuiTed.  The  Province  was 
responsible  fur  incurring  them,  and  ita  general  tj'easury  was  held 
1  to  the  payment  of  them.  The  confusion,  discord,  ijuarreliug, 
I  taSenag  and  iiijustice,  visited  upon  oui'  towns,  upon  traders,  upon 
I  professional  persons,  upon  land  owners  and  tenants,  upon  psr- 
I  ticular  individuals,  and  upon  the  whole  comnmiiity,  from  thai 
I  "  Province  Uebl,"  make  one  of  the  most  painful  and  humiliating 
[■  d)^)tera  in  our  history.  It  was  only  when,  after  the  urgent 
ksolicitiuiuns  of  William  Bolluu,  the  agent  of  this  Province  at  the 
j  English  Court,  renmnerntion  was  made  for  our  expenditures  iti 
[  thv  rxiH>ditiou  against  Cape  Breton,  that  any  measui'e  of  relief 
[  was  pxiwriciifeil  hei-e.  Tlie  arrival  anil  the  procession  through 
I  Boston,  from  the  wh.irf  to  ihe  Treasurer'a  office,  of  those  seventeen 
\  cart-loads  of  filver  and  t4>n  of  copper  ooin  —  amounting  in  all  to 
I  £183,049,2,  nnd  odd  ponce  and  farthings — or  nearly  a  million 
I  dollars,  was  a  most  propitious  event  for  Massachusetts.  The 
I  liurden  was  lifted  for  a  while. 

How  different  now  are  the  usages  in  this  respect  of  our  muuioi- 
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palitiea  as  compared  with  the  "pay  as  you  go"  system  of  out 
ancestor§.     I  wil!  not  now  undurtake  to  say  but  tliat  theie  may  ba  I 
grounds  and  reasune  wliich  will  pail.iully  or  fidly  justify  the  license  1 
now  indulged  by  tlie  iuliabitauta  of  towus  in  tlieir  town  meet- 
inga  and  by  the  cily  couucils  of  our  cities,  in  the  accumulation  of   I 
debts,  secured  by  tbe  issue  of  bonds.     Public  improvements  which 
are  to  be  of  permanent  use  and  value,  and  so  to  be  shared  in  by 
posteiity,    are   largely   the   objects    for   which    these    debts   are 
incurred.     Of  cimrse  there  is  something  to  be  urged  injustiKcation    . 
of  I  he  tucuiriug  of  each  indebt^ilness  fur  such  objects.     It  may  J 
be  said   that  posterity  cannot  expect  to  accede,  without  cost  to:! 
them,  to  a  heritage  improved  and  enriched  by  all  the  difference  \ 
between  a  rough  and  "howling  wilderness  "  and  a  domidn  coursed 
by  easy  highways,  paved  streeta  and  substantial  bridges,  decorated 
by  stalely  public  edifices,  witli  palatial  school-houses,  city  halts, 
libranes,  parks  and  so  forth.     Let  the  utmost  tluit  can  be  urged 
on  the  score  of  this  plea  be  fully  and  fairly  allowed  for.     If  any 
one  of  our  aiuociales  shall  act  upon  the  hint  which  I  offer  in  pro- 
posing this  subject  of  Town  Debts,  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  will 
do  full  justice  to  this  plea. 

SiilJ,  after  all  such  allowance  has  been  made,  the  question  will 
recur,  whether  the  facilities  for  borrowing  money  on  town  securi- 
ties have  not  led  to  an  unjustifiable,  a  dangerous,  and  even  a  reck- 
less indulgence,  fostering  public  CKtravagance,  and  imperiling  tho 
fiui'  ci-edit,  if  not  the  solvency,  of  some  of  our  communities.  Sev- 
eral of  the  towns  in  this  Slate:,  and  in  the  other  New  England 
States,  iniuiTed  their  first  indebtedness,  for  which  they  issued 
their  bonds  in  pftynieut,  in  connection  with  the  late  civil  war. 
They  had  to  raise  their  t|uotaa  of  men  thiough  drafts  or  as  subati- 
tutes,  and  to  pay  bounties  and  to  fm-nisb  outfits.  They  found  tlie  , 
amounts  they  hud  befoi'e  raised,  annually,  for  llieir  highway, 
school  and  pauper  lax.  to  the  exaction  of  which  they  hail  become 
accustomed — not  always  graoefully,  however — to  be  all  at  once 
doubled  or  trebled,  by  the  expense  of  the  war.  Tliey  found  it 
also  to  be  easier  to  boiTow  than  to  pay  the  extra  demand.  It 
may  be  s^d  agdn  that  posterity,  which  will  share  in  the  blessings 
of  a  rescued  heritage,  roust  expect  to  bear  some  of  tho  cost  of  ita 
deliverance.  But  how  U  it  with  these  elegant  and  e.vpensive  towo 
and  city  halls,   these  palatial  school -houses,   and  these  aoldiera* 
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monnfnetrta,  which  are  uow  huilt  and  io  building  all  aronnd  m,  by 
flmde  procured  by  the  issuing  of  bonds,  to  be  paid  in  the  future  t 
The  old  educntiou  law  which  won  honor,  thrift  and  many  other 
bleesingi  for  thiii  State,  required  that  the  children  living  on  it«  soil 
should  receive  ut  the  public  (charge  a  Rimplc  and  anbetantial  trun- 
ing  In  the  arte  of  reading,  writing  and  cyphering.  Il  waa  rightly 
judged  that  the  spur  of  iieceasily  and  self  iiitvreat  would  incite 
every  boy  and  girl  to  help  the  teacher  in  the  work  of  imparling 
these  butimnities;  and  it  was  known  that  the  average  intellect  of 
young  persoiiB,  here  at  leaat,  ailniitted  of  that  uieasiire  of  culture. 
Eudowed  a<-AilemieB,  the  bounty  of  friends,  and  the  eameBt  atrng- 
glea  of  the  pupils  were  looked  to,  and,  as  experience  proved,  were 
jiiutly  looked  to  and  found  sufficient,  to  aid  on  to  a  higher  educa- 
tion thoac  of  the  youth  of  a  community  who  showed  IhemselTeB 
earnestly  desirous  of  it  and  cajmble  of  acquiring  and  appreciating  it. 
Now  we  build  palaces  for  school-liouseB,  on  borrowed  money  ;  we 
fhrnish  them  with  all  modem  elegancies ;  we  profess  to  teach  in 
tliem  art,  science,  philosophy,  chemistry,  singing  and  the  piano. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  an  equal  rights  doctrine,  we  construct  and 
ado])t  a  system  for  these  schools  foumled  on  the  supposition  that 
all  the  pupils  will — as  they  are  all  entitled  to — avail  themselves 
of  all  these  means  of  accomplishment,  Whereas  they  are  com- 
pletely thrown  away  except  on  a  very  small  uiinority  of  the  pupils. 
Uere  again  any  of  our  associates  who  itmy  favor  us  with  a  paper 
on  "Town  Debts,"  may  perhaps  ph-ad  that  these  very  childreu 
when  grown  up — the  few  who  prolit  by,  and  the  many  who 
alight.  tbt:ae  school  opportunities — will  find  the  debts  for  the 
school -boiises  and  the  pianos  maturing  about  the  time  they  become 
iax-payei'8,  and  will  have  to  pay  for  them. 

And  M  to  Soldiers'  Monuments  :  I  have  recently  seen,  on  a 
vouthem  tour,  some  of  these  monuments  in  memory  and  honor  of 
those  who  fell  on  the  other  side.  In  looking  at  them  the  question 
recurred  to  my  mind,  which  1  have  more  than  once  heard  discussed 
by  thoae  who  differ  in  opinion  about  it,  whether,  if  we  are  hence- 
forward to  be  one  pi>ople,  it  is  wise  to  sow  our  land  witli  these 
oottly  and  pcrhapa  irritating  memorials  of  strife.  But  leaving 
that  tjtieiitj'in  aside  another  arises,  as  to  whether  we,  or  our  poa- 
terily,  abuuld  pay  for  those  monument*  in  case  they  are  erected. 
And  I  oaimot  but  think  that  if  we  are  to  leave  the  payment  of 
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tbem  to  posterity,  we  should  leave  to  them  the  building  of  the 
indQumetits  likewise.  I  chanued  to  read  iu  a  uewspaper,  only 
yesterday,  that  a  eoldiers'  moDniuenl  was  nearly  completed  in  one 
of  oiir  cities,  for  a  score  or  more  thuuRandfi  of  dollars,  in  payment 
of  which  bonds  were  issued,  payable  by  the  next  generation.  Is 
this  too  wholly  right  t  That  whea  time  and  our  hai-d  climate  and 
perhaps  tiiischief,  have  impaired  the  beauty  of  the  structure,  and 
when  perhaps  other  struggles  and  convulsions  of  the  country 
have  laid  new  burdens  u]»on  them,  the  generation  then  Uving, 
many,  it  may  be  a  majority,  being  only  temporary  residents  in  the 
place,  shall  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  it  ?  Is  it  not  somewhat  aa 
if  a  man  should  erect  a  costly  monument  to  his  deceased  wife  and 
leave  to  his  grand-children  the  duty  not  only  of  keeping  if  in 
rep^r,  but  also  of  meeting  the  first  expense  of  it  t 

1  may  have  spoken  too  nmch  upon  one  side  of  the  subject, 
which  1  simply  proposed  to  suggest  aa  one  of  interest  to  as  in 
this  Society.  May  I  ask  that  at  some  time  it  be  treated  or  dis- 
cussed among  us  T 


At  the  close  of  Dr.  Ellis'  remarks,  it  was 


Voted,  That  the  hiatory  and  progress  of  Town  Debts  be  recom- 
mended to  the  merobere  of  tJie  Society  for  ii 


J.  WiNOATE  TiiORNTOK,  Esq.,  read  yome  interesting  ex- 
tracts from  mauuscript  notes  of  Mr.  Prendergast,  which  he 
spoke  of  as  the  result  of  original  and  independent  iiivesti- 
gntiuns,  some  of  the  authorities  being  unpublished,  relating 
to  8ir  George  Downing,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  of 
the  class  of  lli42.  To  his  porsonul  force  and  influence  was 
due  the  passHge  of  the  Appropriation  Act  of  17th  Charles 
11.,  an  act  unsurpassed  in  English  legislation  for  bold 
statesmatisbip  and  political  value.  Then  the  Crown  sur- 
rendered the  purse  strings  to  parliament,  and  this  was  the 
guarantee  of  constitutional  government. 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis  made  Bome  obaervations  showing  the 
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result  of  statistical  investigation  as  to  the  years  of  labor  to 
be  expected  from  individuals  of  the  different  races  and 
nationalities,  which  he  said  he  intended,  at  a  future  time, 
to  present  to  the  Society  at  greater  length. 
The  meeting  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


The  Council  of  the  Aracrican  ADtiquarian  Society  have  . 
the  pleasure  of  reporting  to  the  members  that  ita  affaira 
contiiiiie  in  prosperous  condition  ;  the  increase  of  the  col- 
lections in  its  library  has  been  considerable,  five  hundred 
and  fifty-two  books  and  twenty-nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  pamphlets  huving  been  added  since  the  meeting  in 
October. 

For  the  details  of  these,  and  the  condition  of  the  funds, 
reference  is  made  to  the  reports  of  the  Librarian  and 
Treasurer,  which  aceompany  this  report. 

Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  a  member  of  this 
Society,  died  on  the  day  after  its  last  annnal  meeting.  His 
Bciunti6c  researches,  especially  in  the  department  of  geology, 
had  gained  liim  a  high  place  among  the  original  investigators 
of  the  Kg© ;  while  he  had  become  known  most  widely  and 
gained  a  higher  place  in  the  popular  affection  by  his  per- 
sistent faith  in  the  safety  of  Dr.  Livingstone ;  a  faith  he 
maintained  when  all  others  despaired,  in  the  face  of  disap- 
pointment, in  despite  also  of  ridicule  for  a  confidence  which 
subsequent  events  have  shown  was  not  ill-founded. 

He  was  born  in  Tarradale,  Ross-ahire,  Scotland,  Fobmary 
lU,  17112  ;  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Durham  and 
the  Military  Academy  of  Marlowe,  and  passed  through  a  brief 
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course  at  the  University  of  Edinbui^h.  ReceiviDg  a  coin- 
tuisaioii  in  the  army.  Le  accompanied  Hir  Arthur  Wellesley 
to  Portugal,  in  1808  ;  was  present  at  the  battles  ofVimiera 
and  Cornnoa,  and  at  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat ;  served  sub- 
sequently on  th«  staff  of  Sir  Alexander  McKenzie  in 
Sicily,  rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain  of  Dragoons,  married  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  thereopon  abandoned  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  It  was  not  at  onoe,  however,  that  his 
.devotion  to  scientific  pursuits  began,  For  some  years  be 
passed  the  principal  portion  of  his  time  in  the  recreations 
of  foreign  travel  and  in  field  sports,  yet  devoting  himself 
at  intervals  to  the  study  of  geology,  to  which  he  had 
already  become  strongly  attached.  Even  hia  pastimes, 
however,  convey  a  suggestion  of  future  eminence,  for  he 
was  aecuBtouied  to  select  as  the  companion  and  associate  of 
his  pleasures.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  It  was  Dot  till  1823, 
when  he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  thirty  years,  that, 
influenced  in  no  small  degree  by  the  suggestions  of  a 
thoughtful  and  ailectionate  wife,  he  began  to  devote  that 
strict  attention  to  scientific  pursuits  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  fame.  At  that  day  the  scieuce  of  geology 
was  in  its  infancy.  It  became  hia  chosen  specialty,  and  hia 
first  scientific  paper  was  a  geological  sketch  of  Sussex, 
Hampshire  and  Surrey.  Probably  much  of  his  continued 
interest  in  this  subject  was  due  to  his  association  with  Sir 
C.  Lyell,  with  whom  many  of  his  hours  of  study  and  specu- 
lation were  passed,  and  with  whom  he  made  a  tour  in  1S28, 
of  which  three  memoirs  were  sut>8equently  published.  In 
1838  his  first  great  work,  "The  Silurian  System,"  was  pub- 
lished, which  attracted  marked  attention;  but  its  fame  was 
overshadowed  by  the  publicatiou  of  that  greater  work,  in 
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'  1845,  after  laborious  years  of  excursion  and  exploration,  on 
the  "Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe."  This  work,  which  he 
had  prepared  in  conjunction  with  M.  de  Verneuil  and 
Count  Vou  Keyaerling,  was  translated  into  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, and  Mr.  Murchison  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Rus- 
Biai)  order  of  St.  Stanislas.  The  Royal  Society  of  London 
conferred  on  him,  as  tt\e  author  of  the  Silurian  System,  the 
Copley  medal,  while  royalty  paid  him  the  perhaps  less  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  knighthood.  Nine  or  ten  years  after 
"Silutia"  was  added  to  his  contributions  to  scientific  research 
and  heightened  his  fame  still  farther  in  the  department  of 
geology. 

These  were  his  leading  and  perhaps  beat  known  works, 
but  his  contrilmtions  to  the  transactions  of  learned  societies 
and  the  columns  of  scientific  journals  were  numerous  and 
valuable.  Agassiz  and  Strickland  gire  a  catalogue  of  more 
than  a  hundred  of  them.  His  labors  were  incessant,  and 
a«  late  as  IKtiO,  wlieo  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
years,  he  tinislied  an  examination  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, which  called  for  the  publication  of  a  new  geological 
map  of  those  regions,  and  for  the  award  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  &linburgh  of  the  tirst  Brisbane  medal.  He 
visited  in  the  coui-se  of  his  investigations  almost  every 
region  of  Europe,  from  the  Oural  mountains  to  the  Cornish 
(K)H«t,  and  fnim  Italy  to  the  puhcoznic  rocks  of  Scandinavia. 
Nor  were  these  explorations  and  investigations  barren  aud 
unfruitful.  Judged  oven  by  the  practical  standard  of  the 
present  day.  From  a  description  of  the  ooutigii  ration  of 
the  mountains  and  nn  inspection  of  some  rocks  of  Aus- 
tralia, be  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  structure  of 

I  the  Bonthern  portion  of  that  continent  and  the  regions  of 
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f  on  the  Onnl  mouatains.  From  his  e^ram- 
iattwa  be  predicted  UaU  gold  wuuld  be  diBcovcred  io  Aua- 
tndui.  ThU  invdtotion  was  like  those  of  CassKndra,  the 
tntlh,  procUittH>d  to  deal*  and  uut>elieviag  ears.  He  urged 
in  rain  u|kmi  die  Coraish  miners  to  search  for  gold  there, 
aui)  ctiualb'  in  ^^iu  upon  the  govenimeut  to  give  to  the 
subject  iU  earuest  attention,  tie  made  no  impression,  but 
soven  years  after  the  prophecy  was  uttered,  it  met  its  com- 
plete fulfilment.  From  the  inspectiou  of  a  geological  map 
of  Ospe  Colouy,  be  developed  a  theory  of  the  geographical 
coufi^iratioii  of  the  Continent  of  Africa,  which  was  subse- 
quently signally  confirmed  by  the  explorations  and  discov- 
eries of  Dr.  Liviugstone. 

TTicro  were  very  few  learned  Societies  in  Europe  of 
whidi  Sir  Rodbriok  was  not  an  active  or  corresponding 
member.  Ho  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  Science,  and  its  President; 
President  of  the  Royal  Geological  and  Royal  Geographical 
Societies ;  and,  though  he  had  reached  the  full  limit  of  human 
days,  was,  at  tho  time  of  his  death,  Director-General  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Great  Hritain,  and  Director  of  the 
Alotropolitan  School  of  Siuence  iu  Mining  and  Arts. 

It  should  be  added  to  the  perpetual  honor  of  Ste 
RouKRicK,  tlmt,  however  high  his  attainments,  he  never  lost 
his  intorc.it  iu  the  pupubiriziition  of  science,  an  cud  to  which 
much  uf  his  contribution  to  the  scientific  Journals  was  direct- 
ed, ami  that  his  ivligious  faith,  unlike  that  of  one  at  least  of 
kia  eutinont  i.t»nlen)i)omrics,  so  far  from  being  impaired  by 
ttt»  M'ileMliHc  investigations,  grew  brighter  and  stronger  with 
fMi^  tvKW  Htep  of  discovery.  In  his  controversial  writings 
be  iWt^HM  tlt«  truUis  of  religion,  as  not  only  not  in  con- 
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flict  with,  bat  confirmed  by  the  teaching  of  science ;  and  in 
the  cloeing  hours  of  life  he  found  those  trutha  his  rod  and 
slafl'  fif  comfiirt. 

Thu  writer  of  the  last  report  of  the  Council,  in  auggeat- 
ing  for  the  coneidoration  of  the  Society  the  History  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  its  Shores,  presented  a  subject  of  sur- 
passing interest,  whether  considered  in  its  political,  com- 
mercial or  religious  aspects,  iu  view  of  the  wealth  that 
ocean  has  poured  into  the  tup  of  nations,  the  new  civili- 
zation which  has  been  born  upon  its  eaetern,  or  the  old  cit- 
ilizatton  which  has  been  regenerated  and  boru  again  upon 
its  western  shore,  or  of  its  opening  aa  the  great  highway 
for  the  fleets  of  the  future,  where  once  a  single  galley  a 
year  wiis  too  mtu'h  to  transact  the  busiuess  of  an  associa- 
tion which  had  the  monopoly  of  its  trade."  Here  already, 
on  what  the  venerable  Hakluyt  calls  "the  back  side  of 
America,"  a  city  has  arisen,  whose  civilized  and  corporate 
existence  hardly  passes  the  period  of  a.  generation,  which 
rivals,  in  its  present  development  and  in  the  prospect  of 
the  early  future,  the  glory  of  the  most  famous  seats  of 
the  world's  wealth  and  commerce,  and  which  already,  in 
the  enthutiiastic  language  of  Humbert,  as  "the  Queen  of 
tbo  Pacific,  stretches  her  arms  to  Mexico  and  British 
(k>lumbia,  to  China  and  Japan." 

Almost  any  one  of  the  many  sub-divisions  of  this  great 
subject,  fulluwfd  ont  in  even  moderate  detail,  would  prove. 


•The  ni[.l>llly  with  whli^h  the  commrrcc  QndiDK  iU  wnj  over  Lbe  PaclSc  bM 
1ii<T'-'i«'>l  ill  ttic  |ia>l  ilm^nilii,  Bud'  >ii  illUHtratlon  iu  tlie  Tullowlng  BUmmBrr 
Imni  uinvtill  Sk"""''  ■''^'MioK  l"  ll't'  Irwie  imrried  ob 
brlRtvD  thU  counir;  auc)  Japui. 

In  ima  that  Indo  nnnuatcil  to  but  ilVSMl.    In  ISm  it  liad  h 
«>n|  \Tl :  «>lil)i>  In  IWH  II  lunouiitfiil  u>  ^A.ISA.MA.    Tbv  TotHl  louliige  of  tbt 
LiiUedfiUlo,  tUlirvdW  th>^  IIVH  Uti^n  purtn  uf  Jii|)BU  lu  1869  wa>50H,0S8,  wblch, 

ti  maj  b«  tdded,  wm  iiB«rl}  bklT  nt  all  tbe  Ibrelgn  Unmade  of  tboM  porli. 


developed  by  a  skilful  hand,  of  suffic-ient  interest, — aud  ewtn 
by  an  awkward  and  uuskilt'iil  one,  of  sufficieut  volume, —  for 
a  report  of  this  kind.     Cousider  for  example  tlie  discovery  J 
of  California  and  that  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  with,* 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  and  attended  them,  leaving 
wholly  out  of  view  those  which  followed  upon  (hem  : 
aectari  rivulos  sed  petere  fontes" 

It  waa  said  "Cortez  discovered  California ;  he  did  not  di»> 
cover  the  Suuth  Sea."     The  truth  of  this  second  declaratioQj 
is  well  established,  that  of  the  former  can  also  be  admitted, 
but  with  qualification  and  explanation.      Cortez  did  not 
discover  the  California  of  to-day,  that  is,  New  or  Upper 
California.    That  was  reserved  for  an  humbler  person,  whose  J 
name  is  forgotten,  except  by  the  student  of  those  timesl 
and  voyages.     But  that  Cortez  was  Jhe  original  dtscovererl 
of  Lower  Calfornia,  the  California  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
cannot   be  stated  without  quali  heat  ion.     In  a  note  in  the 
Political  Essay  an  New  Spain,  Kuniholdt  says  he  found  in  \ 
&  manuscript  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Vice  Royalty 
of  Mexico,  that  California  was  discovered  in  152(5,     lie  is 
nut,  however,  aatislied  with  the  authority  for  this  assertion, 
and  adds  that  extracts  made  by  the  author  of  the  Relacioa 
del  viage  al  Eatrecho  de  Fuca,  from  the  valuable  manusoripta  ■ 
found  in  the  Academy  of  History,  at  Madrid,  seem  to  proved 
that  California  had  nut  even  been  seen  in  the  expedition  of 
Mendoza  in  1532.*     Settmg  aside  these  alleged  discoveries 
as  wholly  apocryphal,  the  established  fact^i  are  these:     In  . 
1534  Cortez,  at  his  own  expense,  littcd  out  two  ships,  under! 
the  command  of  Hernando  Grixalva,  and  Diego  Becerra  d»l 
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Ka,  the  latter  a.  relative  of  his  own,  to  explore  the 
iiorth  of  Tehuantepec,  whence  the  vesselti   sailed. 

Kboldt  states  that  Grixalva  discovered  the  coast  of  Cali- 
nlft,   but  this   statement  seems   to   he   an   error.      The 

els,  after  leaving  Tehuantepec,  wore  separated  iu  the 
Grixalva,  Bailing  northwards  sotuc  three  bnndred 

Qes,  reached  a  desert  island  near  the  coast  of  California, 
Supposed  to  be  one  of  the  group  known  at  the  present  day 
AS  the  Revillagigedos.  He  made  no  further  discoveries  and 
soon  returned.  Becerra,  eonlinning  on  liia  voyage  after 
the  separation  of  the  ships,  was  innrdered  by  his  crew,  led 
on  hy  the  pilot  Ximenes.  After  his  death  Ximenes  took 
the  command,  tonched  the  peninsula  of  California,  and 
landed  at  the  bay  of  St.  Cruz,  now  la  Paz.  Thus  was 
Ximenes  the  discoverer  of  Lower  California,  whom,  how- 
ever, retributive  justice  did  not  suffer  to  return  to  receive 
tho  honors  of  that  discovery.  The  expedition  was  attacked 
by  the  Indians,  and  Ximenes  slain.  The  survivors  of  the 
expedition  returned  with  the  ship,  and,  giving  an  account 
•f  what  they  had  seen,  said  it  was  "a  goodly  country,  well 
peopled,  and  had  many  peurl  beds  along  the  coast." 

The  events  related  above  all  occurred  within  the  year 
1534,  and  it  was  not  till  1.^35  that  Cortez  "firmly  per- 
Biiaded,"  says  Venegas,  "that  the  Moluccas  were  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  western  coast,  and  that  in  the  inter- 
mediate space  he  should  meet  with  rich  islands  and  coun- 
tryes,  determined  to  make  one  last  attempt  and  not  to  com- 
mit it  to  cnptaius,  hut  to  go  himself  in  person."  Giving 
public  notice  of  his  intention,  he  obtained  a  numerons 
following,  sailed  with  three  ships,  found  at  Chinictla  that 
in  wtiich  Ximenes'  sailors  had  returned,  annexed  that  to  the 
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expedition,  sailed  northward  for  the  newly  discovered  land 
and  entered  the  "Vei-million  Sea,"  On  the  first  of  May, 
1536,  be  lauded  for  the  first  lime  in  California,  nt  the  Bay 
of  St.  Cruz,  where  the  unhappy  Xinienes  had  been  killud. 
The  details  of  this  expedition.  Its  disasters  and  dieappuint- 
meute  and  the  retnru  of  Cortez  to  New  Spain,  need  not  be 
recited,  nor  the  subsequent  explorations  of  J'rancisco  de 
Ulloa,  whu,  still  at  the  expense  and  under  the  auspices  of  j 
Cortez,  continued  the  exploration  of  the  gulf  and  nearly 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado. 

To  Cortez  then  cannot  be  awarded  the  honor  of  being  in 
person  the  discoverer  of  California.  The  expedition  which. 
he  conducted  added  nothing  to  the  informaiiou  which  the 
sailors  of  Ximeues  bad  brought  back.  Some  important 
contribution  to  geographical  knowledge  was  made  by  that 
of  Ulloa,  in  the  glory  of  which,  as  in  that  of  Ximeues, 
Cortez,  their  patron,  is  entitled  to  a  leading  share.  Bnt 
clouds  were  now  gathering  to  obscure  the  setting  of  that 
sun  which  had  "flamed  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky." 
To  procure  funds  for  the  last  expedition,  Cortez  had  been 
obliged  to  borrow  money,  and  even  to  pawn  his  wife's 
jewels.  New  projects  of  discovery,  which  by  their  results 
were  to  atone  for  all  past  disappointments,  were  foiled  by 
the  claims  of  the  viceroy  Mendoza  to  the  right  to  discover 
El  Dorado,  llis  appeal  to  Spain  for  vindication  and 
indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  these  maritime  expedi- 
tions, his  experience  of  the  same  ingratitude  which  awaited 
Columbus,  who  also  had  deserved  too  greatly  of  his  sov-  j 
ereign,  his  last  touching  memorial  to  the  Emperor,  the  I 
utt«rances  of  a  proud  but  broken  spirit,  the  sickening  pang  4 
of  hope  deferred  which  he  endured  for  the  three  closing  i 
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yetre  of  feia  life,  the  attempted  return  to  new  projects  of 
discovery,  and  the  last  scene  of  all  U>  close  this  strange, 
oveutful  history,  are  familiar  knowledge,  and  are  alluded  to 
here  only  as  following  closely  on,  and  intimately  associated 
with  the  relations  of  Oortez  to  the  diacovery  of  California. 

It  is  a  curious  itinstratiou  of  the  mauuer  in  which  the 
troths  of  geographical  discovery,  once  established,  may 
become  corrupted  and  mixed  with  varying  shades  of  error, 
that  while,  after  the  discoveries  of  Cortez  and  LTllua  were 
made,  a  very  correct  impression  as  to  the  outlines  of  the 
peninsula  of  California  prevailed,  in  the  course  of  little 
more  than  half  a  century  that  impressiou  had  wholly 
changed,  and  the  opinion  was  entertained  among  geo- 
graphers that  California  was  an  island.  The  earliest  map, 
cited  in  several  places  by  Humboldt  and  also  by  Prescott 
uid  other  historians,  is  that  prepared  liy  the  pilot  Doiningo 
del  Castillo,  in  1541.  On  it  the  outlines  of  Culifurnia  are 
defined  as  those  of  a  peninsula,  and  suhstautially  as  we 
know  them  at  the  present  day. 

The  statement  of  a  recent  writer,  however,  that  this 
fact  was  "wholly  forgotten  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
yoara,"  is  not  strictly  accurate  and  must  be  corrected.  It 
was  indeed  one  liundred  and  sixty  years  from  the  pub- 
llcHtiuu  of  CasIIUo's  map  to  the  date  of  Father  Kino's 
re-discovory  of  the  connection  between  California  and 
the  continent  of  America,  but  it  was  nut  for  many  years 
after  that  publication  that  the  peninsular  theory  ceased 
to  obtain.  The  course  of  the  impressions  on  this  subject 
may  be  traced  on  the  suc-cessive  maps  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  it  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  to  cite  a 
few  of  these,  citation*  which  can  readily  be  verilied,  as 


sketcbea  from  them  are  iu  the  possensioD  of  this  Societ^jl 
The  map  from  Ptolenwus  de  Roscelli,  1544,  (Kohl's  mRntv 
scnpt  map,)  though  couuecting  America  with  Asia  by  s 
broad  a  belt  that  they  might  well   bo  called  one  country,! 
and  abrogating  almost  entirely  the  North  Pacific,  yet  give* 
an  approach  to  the  correct  outline  of  California,  preservinj 
the  peninsular  conformation.     Furlani's  map  of  1560girei 
the  oiitliues  with  much  closer  accuracy,  though  it  makei 
the  Colorado  river  tlow  from  the  interior  portion  of  Asia 
round  the  whole  North  Pacific,  and  places  "Cimpaga"  within 
20  degrees  of  California.     Faltieri's  map.  1566,  still  adhere 
to  the  pcuinaular  idea,  and  Furlani's  of  1574,  though  in  th€^ 
latter  the  direction  has  changed,  and  the  peninsula  extendn 
from  the  main  laud  towards  the  southwest,  and  "Giapan*] 
fills  almost  the  entire  space  between  China  and  CiiliforDia..! 
Frobisher,  in  1578,  though  presenting  the  American  conti-i 
netit  iu  grotesque  conjuration,  yeC  preserves  the  peniuaula» 
outtiue  of  California,  while  Herrera,  in  1600,  returne  to  % 
close  adherence  to  that  of  Furlani,  in  1560.     It  may  I 
regarded  a.s  one  of  the  curiosities  of  geography  that  a  con-^ 
figuration  substantially  accurate,  and  established  by  a  suc- 
cession of  delineators  through  sixty  years,  should  have  beoQ  I 
wholly  lost ;  for  Purchas,  in  1625,  sets  it  forth  as  a  "  goodtyl 
island"  on  his  map,  saying,  however,  that  it  was"9ome4| 
tyme  supposed  to    be  a  part  of    y   western  continent." 
That  the  impression  of  Purchas  was  that  of  the  soventoeuthj 
ceutury  will  readily  be  seoa  by  an  inspectiou  of  the  mapsi 
of  that  century." 

■  An  Inlercitlug  t^baptcr  on  tills  HUbjoct  any  be  found  in  Bunche's  "  Cnnsidi 
eratlona  OeagTKphique?  et  PhjalquBs",  from  mliiuli  tliB  fnllowiug  exlrauL  U 
lii\eD.    Tlie  whole  chapter  will  be  fooDil  lugKeBtivtt  and  vkIuhIjIv  ; — 

"  Qunud  on  oftt  altisi  r£duit  Is  Colifbrule  ft  hm  jiistes  borues,  et  qu'cnj 
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Tl«i  lengtb  of  this  extract  precludes  farther  quotation. 
Buacho's  concise  review  of  the  aubject  ia  extremely  iuter- 
eatiiig. 

To  returo,  however,  to  the  discovery  of  Upper  California. 
Cortez,  worn  out  with  controversy  and  delay,  had  rfctunied 
to  Old  Spaiii,  and  Mendozn  rcinaiDed  viceroy  of  New 
Spain.  Under  his  auspices,  California  was  discovered  by 
Juan  Roderigo  Oabrillo.  This  voyage  was  one  purely  of 
discovery,  and  its  history  is  briefly  this:  CabriHo  sailed 
from  Nnvidiid  on  the  17th  of  June,  1542,  touched  the  pen- 
insula  at  the  bay  where  Ximenes  aud  Cortez  had  landed, 
coasted  along  the  western  shore  of  the  peninsula,  saw  land 
first  in  Upper  California  in  33",  in  37j"  saw  hills  covered 


tout  en  1603  (par  la  Navigation  de  SCbastian  Biseayea 
K  Martin  d'Agnllar)  que  la  Mer  tetoumoU  en  Orii^nt  un  pen  aa  ilelA  da 
4S  Mgrt,  plusieura  Espnguole  ae  persunderent  qae  les  Eaax  dc  la  Mer 
da  Sad  conununiqaoienl  par  lA  avec  celled  de  la  Mer- Verm cille,  qui  est 
eatm  la  Caliroriile  ct  le  NoUFcnn  Mcslque:  en  consequence  ils  flrent  de 
U  CalUbmle  une  Isle. 

Cepeuduil  11  y  avolt  lungtciups  que  les  preiulers  G&ograpbes  Moder- 
UMa,  d'npr£s  les  Navlgntioua  de  Fraufoia  d'Ullaa  et  llerrjaad  de  Alar^ou, 
daiw  la  Mer-Vcnni'ille  eii  inSS  et  1C40,  (rapportfies  daus  Herrera  ct  Laet) 
ropriaeulolent  U  Californle  telle  que  nous  la  connolasona  aiijourd'bui; 
c'cst-ft-dlre  conime  une  Presqu'lslc.  [Notb.  Ortelius,  Mercator,  Hoii- 
dkos,  etc.  qui  ftirent  suivls  par  Cluvicr,  Berdlus,  Laet,  Blaeu,  etc.,  eu  uu 
mot  UMu  les  tnelUeura  dea  premiers  Gfiograplies  Modernea.] 

It  aat  vral  gue  I^et  ohaerre  que  dia  16!)!)  il  j  uvolt  uQ  dua  Bapagnola 
qui  s'6toleiit  luiagl»£  <\w  c'Ctult  Due  Isle :  et  il  dlt  (en  1633)  avoir  vu  dc 
TleiUra  Cartes  qui  la  reprSaenteut  de  cette  ftifon  et  in  sfpnrcnt  de  i'A- 
mCrtiiue  par  un  Detroit  asses  largo  ao  Sud,  inals  qui  s'GtrficIt  eu  avaiivant 
T«n  le  Nonl.  NSaiiuiolua  11  ae  dftenulne  sur  I'autorltg  d'autrea  Cartes 
ot  aur  los  NavlKatluns  dont  Je  vlena  dc  parler,  A  la  fhire  regarder  coiume 
nno  Prcsqu'Iilc  balgnfic  b  I'Est  par  la  Mer-VermelUc  ou  Boiige,  "  noin 
(jal  tut  doDnt  A  ce  Uoir«  A  cause  de  na  rcaseuiblancc  avec  la  Mer  qui  »6- 
par*  I'Arabla  de  I'Egyple,"  dit  Wylillel,  Ce  dernier  auteur  ne  parolt 
{««  avoir  ed  le  woiudre  douI«  uu  sujel  de  la  Callfbrnle  qu'll  reprCsente 
commu  DUO  I'riuiqo'lilc,  nlnsl  que  uos  autrcs  Aiiulens  G&ugrapbcs. 

Lc*  Hullaoilols  ajant  pris  en  1630  sur  un  Vaisseau  Eapngnol  uue 
carta  i)«  rAiiifirlque  oil  la  CaUforule  ttott  Hgurfie  coouue  uue  Islu  et  la 


with  trees  aud  a  cape  ninnmg  into  the  sea  at  the  end  i 
them  which   he   called   St^  MartiuB,  and,  about  the  40( 
degree,  mountains  covered  with  snow,  and  between  them  l 
large  cape,  which  he  named  in  honor  of  the  Viceroy,  Meis 
dozino,  the  name  it  has  borne  to  this  day.     It  is  not  essew 
tial  to  the  present  purpose  to  detail  the  voyag'e  at  greata 
length,  since  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  the  subject  i 
historic  controversy.     Cabrillo  had  been  a  pilot  of  CortezJ 
he  was  the  discoverer  of  New   California ;   and  thus  tm 
name  of  Cortez  becomes  again  associated  with  one  of  t 
most  eigniticunt  events  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Occ 
and  Nurth  America. 

But  who  discovered  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  I 
Golden  Gate  ?    In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reudinj 
of  the  last  report  of  the  council  it  was  conceded  that  & 


Mer-Vernicllle  comnie  ud  DStroit ;  on  snivit  cette  ld6e  comnie.  certalM 
dans  lea  cArtes  que  I'ou  lit  eiisult.ti  en   Kollaode  et  ea  Angleterre. 
Mftppc-mondc  de  Dfiukerts  «t  de  Tavernier,  d£dl£e  k  Louis  XIII  e 
copia  cctte  piitendue  Nouvtlle  Dicotiverte  en  France.     8ur  la  Carte  i 
rAinfriqQc  Septentrlonale  que  Janasonlus  douna  ft  Amsterdam  dims  m 
Atlas  en  Iij40,  Tom  III.  et  V.  la  Callfornle  est  auitsi  reprfseutfie  < 
UDC  I.-tle,  Unlasant  ua  peu  an  dcssus  du  Cup  Menduclu  d'aujourd'huiH 
maia  ce  qu'U  y  b  de  sininiller,  c'est  que  pour  en  reudre   ralson,  I 
mis  une  Note,  ou  apriij  Ptre  conveon  quo  los  premiers  Gfiograplies  otM 
toi^ours  fait  la  Callfornle  panic  du  CoDtiuent,  oa  assure  avoir  dCcouveti 
par  la  Carte  Eapognole  qui  etolt  entre  les  mains  dea  Hollandois ;  que  1 
Callforoie  £tolt  uau  Isle  longue  de  ITOO  licues,  depuls  le  Cap  SiUnt  Lua 
jusqu'au  Cap  Mcodocin  et  large  de  6t)0. 

Or  11  est  Impossible  de  concUler  ces  dhtances  avec  la  CAlin>rnleqHJ 
Jaussonias  repr&icutolt  en  ml^me  tetns  comme  termlu£e  uu  Cap  Mendooll 
d'anjourdliui ;  c'est-ft-dire,  rCtlaite  6  ses  Jtisies  borDes :  cepeDdont  c' 
la  preuve  qu'on  apportatt  du  cbangcment,  en  Hollande  m^nie  on  £tnlt  H 
Carte  Espaj^nole  aur  laquclle  on  appuyolt  nne  corrertiun  &\  ImporUuit^ 
Pcrsonne  ne  St  attention  &  la  cadnclt£  et  I'lnconsfqimuce  de  cetti 
preuve;  et  depuia  ee  terns,  Mrs.  Sanson,  pJre  et  fliK,  Duval  et  qoantltj 
d'antres  GfioRraphns  reprtscn Cerent  loujours  tn  CaUfbrule  eon 
Isle,  quolque  cela  ne  fQt  pas  constant  parml  les  K.^pngnols,  qnl  la  repri 
aentotent  diveraeuient  comme  on  I'a  vA,  par  le  tfmolgnngo  de  Laei," 
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Francia  Drake  did  not  see  tJje  Golden  Gale,  nor  enter  the 
Bay.  It  b  not  proposed  to  disturb  the  conclusion  then 
reached,  which  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  to-day.  And  yet  so  high  an  authority 
as  Davidson,  in  his  Coast  Pilot,  and  a  recent  reputable  local 
historian,  having  adopted  the  opposite  conclusion,  It  is  not 
improper  to  state  the  considerations  which  may  be  adduced 
in  support  of  one  and  the  other  opinion.  It  is  claimed  on 
the  one  hand, 'that  Sir  Francia  Drake,  if  he  had  really 
entered  the  bay,  could  not  have  failed  to  be  so  impressed 
with  its  excellence  as  in  the  account  of  his  voyage,  to  make 
mention  of  it»  wonderful  configuration  and  its  admirable 
adaptution  to  the  uses  uf  commerce,  and  also  that  he  could 
iiot  have  failed  to  give  such  an  idea  of  its  form  and  size  to 
the  geographers,  that  the  Knglish  maps  made  after  his  day, 
in  designating  Sir  F,  Drake's  Bay,  would  have  indicated,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  that  form  and  size  which  it  will  be 
seen  on  examination  none  of  them  do.  These  considera- 
tions, though  signiBcaut,  would  not  be  entitled  tt>  great 
weight,  were  there  fio  bay  bnt  that  of  San  Francisco  which 
would  fulfil  the  terms  of  Drake's  description.  But  the  bay 
known  familiarly  as  Jack's  Harlwr,  and  on  the  maps  as  Sir 
Francis  Drake's  Bay,  does  answer  every  requirement  of 
that  description.  Its  latitude  corresponds  precisely  with 
that  of  the  chronicler,  while  the  Golden  Gate  lies  several 
mileii  U>  the  South.  The  words  "fair  and  good  bay,"  which 
would  indeed  be  inadequate  as  an  expression  of  the  quality 
uf  San  Francisco  Bay,  by  no  means  inadequately  express 
Uio  quality  of  this.  It  is  uf  this  bay  that  Davidson,  in  the 
Coast  Pilot  of  California,  says:  "'lliis  curving  shore  line 
affords  a  large  and  admirable  anchorage  in  heavy  northwest 
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wexther,  and  by  uncboriiig  close  in  iiiider  the  iiortb  side  of '' 
tiie  poiut  iu  four  or  live  fiithmns,  hiird  bottuin,  guod  but 
cuiitrac^ted  auoliorage  is  obtained  in  tjuutfieast  gules,  as  the 
swell  rolling  in  fiom  the  southwest  is  broken  by  the  reef." 
The  white  cliffs,  from  which  Drake  named  the  region  New 
Albion,  are  found  around  this  bay,  but  not  around  the 
Golden  Gnte.  The  couics,  large  numbers  of  which  Drake 
lound  about  his  aucboiage,  are  said  to  sbouud  to  this  day 
arouud  "Jack's  Harbor."  Nor  is  au  argument  to  be  derived 
from  the  improbability  that  Sir  Francis  should  have  passed 
BO  near  to  the  Gulden  Gate  as  he  must  have  done,  without 
seeing  it,  ]ts  entrance  is  somewhat  obscure.  The  moun- 
tain range,  iuhtead  of  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sea 
as  the  navigator  proceeds  northward,  suggestlug  au  anchor- 
age beyond  the  point  where  it  reaches  the  water,  is  here 
abruptly  brokeg,  so  that  an  ancbortige  would  not  be  looked 
for  here,  by  one  who,  iu  ignorance  of  the  coast,  approached 
from  the  south.  Moreover,  fogs  and  thick  weather  prevail 
abundantly  there  during  a  great  portion  of  the  season. 

The  considerations  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  opposing 
view,  though  potential  were  there  no  bay  but  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  which  Diake's  description  could  be  applied,  must, 
m  view  of  the  suggestions  made  above,  be  deemed 
inadequate. 

It  is  urged  that  the  discrepancy  iu  the  latitudes  may  be 
taken  us  disposed  of,  being  trilling,  and  that  the  statement  is 
fully  as  accurate  as  could  be  expected  from  the  rude  inatru- 
meuts  of  that  day.  Dnike  does  not,  it  is  true,  extol  the 
quality  of  the  harbor;  but  wealth  and  pillage,  not  harbors, 
were  the  object  of  his  expedition.  There  are  no  wbiteJ 
cliffs  at  the  Golden  Gate ;  but  it  was  to  the  whole  country] 
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he  gave  the  name  of  "New  Albion."  And  as  to  the  qnality 
of  the  bfirbor,  ho  piiid  higher  tribute  to  it  than  that  of 
words.  It  was  his  iieacofnl  anchomge  for  thirty-eix  days. 
Fletcher,  the  cbujilain,  groaning  in  general  over  the  indem- 
epcies  of  the  coast,  finds  no  fault  with  the  experience  of 
tho§e  five  weeks.  Where  so  probably  as  in  the  Bay  of  Sun 
Francisco  could  their  comforts  of  peaceful  anchonigo  be 
found?  In  Puerto  de  Bodega,  which  Humboldt  fixes  as  the 
location,  or  in  the  curve  of  the  coast  under  the  lee  of  Point 
Rcys,  marked  on  the  ratMlern  maps  aa  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
Bay? 

The  above  is  perhaps  a  f^iir  statement  of  the  considera- 
tions which  may  lie  adduced  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
Sir  Fraiicia  Drake  waa  the  discoverer  of  the  bay.  It  will 
bo  seen  that  they  constitute  simply  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
his  description  with  the  characteristics  of  "the  bay  of  San 
Franeiaco,  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  other  bay  to 
which  the  description  more  closely  conforms.  Their  con- 
clusiveness not  I>eing  admitted,  to  whom  shall  the  honor  of 
this  discovery^e  awarded?  Not  to  Cabrillo,  for  his  jour- 
nal does  not  rcoount  any  such  oliservation.  Not  to  Ferclo, 
blA  pilot,  who,  after  Oibrillo's  death,  continued  the  n,\pedi- 
tion,  and  returning  in  1^43,  is  said  to  have  eeeu  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  from  which, 
steering  So.  E.  &  E,  So.  E.  he  soon  sighted  Point  Finos. 
This  account  is  not  deemed  wholly  reliable,  nnd  even  if  the 
mouth  of  the  river  was  the  Ooldon  Gate,  he  did  not  discover 
the  bay.  Greenhow,  in  his  Northwest  Coast,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Viscaino  entered  the  l>ay  and  that  it  was  then 
well  known.  The  opinion  of  ho  high  an  authority  as 
Greeuhnw  is  entitled  to  great  respect,  and  yet  iu  the  pres- 
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ent  instance  it  is  to  be  inquired  whether  it  can  be  eustained.  1 
It  is  probably  baaed  on  the  passage  in  Torqiienuda's  account 
of  Viscaino's  voyage,  hut  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  passage  will  justify  the  conclu- 
sion. The  point  is  interesting.  The  language  of  Tor- 
qnenada,  adopting  the  translation  actompanjing  Venegns' 
History,  is  as  follows: 

"The  Copltaua  and  tender  had  no  sooner  left  the  harbor 
of  Monterey,  thau  they  had  a  favorable  wind",  which,  lasting 
till  twelfth  day,  carried  them  beyond  Port  St.  Fvancisco, 
But  the  day  after,  which  was  the  7th  of  January,  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  M.  W.,  but  blowing  an  easy  gale,  still  made 
some  way ;  and  the  tender,  considering  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  standing  in  for  the  shore,  continued  her 
voyage ;  and  the  Capitana,  thinking  that  they  went  in 
company,  did  not  show  any  light ;  by  which  means  in  the 
morning  they  bad  no  sight  of  each  other,  and  the  general 
in  the  Capitana  returned  to  Port  ijt.  Francisco  to  wait  for 
the  tender,  which  he  supposed  was  making  all  the  sail  possi- 
ble after  hiin  ;  but  tho  first  account  they  ha^  of  the  tender 
was  not  till  after  the  Capitana's  return  from  the  voyage. 
Another  reason  which  induced  the  Capitana  to  put  into 
Puerto  Francisco  was  to  take  a  survey  of  it  and  see  if  any 
thing  was  to  be  found  of  the  San  Anguatin,  which  in  the 
year  1595  had,  by  order  of  his  majesty  and  the  viceroy,- 
been  seat  from  the  Philippines  by  the  governor,  to  survey 
the  coast  of  California,  under  the  direction  of  8obaatiaa  i 
Roderiguez  Cernemmon,  a  pilot  of  well  known  abilities,  but  J 
was  driven  ashore  in  this  harbor  by  the  violence  of  theil 
wind.  Among  others  on  board  the  San  Augustine  was  thafl 
pilot  Francisco  Volanos,  who  waa  also  chief  pilot  of  this! 
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r  sqnaclran.  He  was  aoniainted  with  the  country  and  affirmed 
that  they  hud  left  ashore  a  great  quantity  of  wnx.  and  sev- 
.1  chests  of  silk,  and  the  general  was  desirous  of  putting 
iti  here  to  see  if  there  remained  any  vestiges  of  the  ship 
and  cargo.  The  Cupitaim  came  to  an  anchor  liehind  a  point 
of  laud  called  La  Punla  de  lus  lieys;  but  no  people  were 
sent  ashore,  thiit  the  ship  luiglit  be  in  readiness  for  the 
lender,  and  accordingly  on  the  day  following  the  Capitana 
sailed  out  in  quest  of  her."     Thus  far  Torquenada. 

Now  Viscaino's  voyage  was  made  in  lfi02-3.  It  was 
undertaken  expressly  to  survey  the  coast,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  discover  the  famous  straits  of  Anian,  leading 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  South  Sea,  but  to  find  harbors 
where  vessels  might  seek  refuge,  in  their  passage  from 
China  or  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  the  storms  which 
were  violeot  and  frequent  on  that  coast.  ■  This  was  the 
object  of  Philip  U  in  originally  ordering  the  expedition, 
and  nf  Philip  the  IIL  in  renewing  the  instructions.  It  was 
an  expedition  then  in  search  of  harbors.  Venegas  could 
not  find  Viscaino's  maps  and  charts,  but  Torquenada'e 
account  is  minute.  It  describes  the  points  touched  at  and 
the  harbors  worthy  of  report.  For  example,  a  full  and 
enthusiastic  account  is  given  of  the  harbor  of  Monterey. 
Now,  Ijearing  in  mind  the  object  of  tfao  expedition,  ia  it 
probable  that  the  harbor  of  Monterey  would  be  dwelt  upon 
in  terms  of  enthusiastic  description,  and  a  bare  allusion 
suffice  for  the  mugnificent  bay  of  Sun  Francisco,  to  which, 
aa  a  secure  retreat  from  storms  and  buccaneers,  the  harbor 
of  Monterey  would  not  fur  a  moment  be  compared?  The 
cmM  presented  is  one  H8  to  the  siifBciency  of  internal 
evidence.     If,  judging  from  the  object  of  the  expedition 
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and  the  character  of  the  reports  of  it,  there  cannot  baS 
reasonable  doubt  that  this  bay  would  have  been  describl 
if  seon,  the  absence  of  all  such  description  places  it  beyooj 
reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  not  seen. 

It  seems  that  Greenho^v,  if  misled,  must  have  been  mislo^ 
by  the  use  of  the  words  "Port  St.  Francisccj."      But  I 
whole  passage  must  be  taken  together,  and  taken  togetbd 
it  would  Boem  clearly  to  import  that  putting  into  Port  Sal 
Francisco,  and  coming  to  au  anchor  behind  the  Punta  i 
loK  Reys  were  one  and  the  same  thing.     Now  the   watd 
behind  the  Punta  de  loa  lieyn  is  Sir  Francis  Drake's  bay,  i 
indicated  on  the  modern  maps.     That  this  bay  was  know 
to  the  Spaniards  as  early  as  159.')  is  evident  from  the  fa<i 
that  the  Snn  Augustine  was  lost  there,  and  it  was  to  loofl 
for  her  that  Viseaino   went  behind  the  Punta.     But  hoy^ 
came  they  to  know  it  as  San  Francisco  Port?     The  writ€ 
of  this  report  is  of  the  opinion  that  this   arose  from  tbj 
reports   which  had   reached  tliem   of  Sir  Francis  Drakrf 
visit  and  discovery,  that  the  Francisco  was  suggested  I 
the  Francis,   and  the   San,   either  from   the  fondness  fol 
giving  that  prefix  as  often  as  possible,  or  from  a  witlingneaj 
to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  associate  with  the* 
discovery  the  name  of  so  favorite  a  saint,     A  confirmation 
of  this  idea  may  perhaps  be  added  from  Purchas'a  map  of 
1625.     On  that  map  this  region  of  the  coast,  rudely  am 
inaccurately    delineated,  is    marked,  Po.    Sr.    Franoisoj 
Draco,  • 

It   may  be   added   that   Davidson,   in   the  Coast   Pilotd 

•  A  nirthpf  nrgumeiit  maj  bo  (trawii  from  probBblliilaB  u  U>  Uic  loollly  d 
the  wreck  of  Uie  Sun  AuguBllne,  tor  vtlileh  Vlsasliio  eoughL  The  argumeDa 
need  Dot  he  euted.  A  gluiiue  ■!  Ibe  map  of  tbe  coast,  auJ  al  Ibe  chatta  m 
obverTatloDB  In  DavidsoD's  CoMt  Pilot  wilt  guOicleaUr  Indtoale  It. 
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tB,  without  prolimiuary  ai^umeut,  mac  i>rake'a  iJay  %s~ 
lliw  Port  Fruiici(K,io  of  the  Spnniarda. 

The  result  of  Ibis  cunsidcnilion  seoms  to  be.  that,  not- 
withstanding the  ojiiniou  of  tii'QGtiLow,  Vicicaiuo  did  iiot 
visit  tiie  Bay  of  Sau  Frauciaco. 

The  discovery  of  this  Iwy  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  whiit 
may  aeeoi  uiidtie  length,  but  in  truth  it  In  the  initial  chapter 
of  a  history  of  surpassing  interest,  which  must  not  pass 
without  allusion,  if  not  to  be  followed  out  in  itsdutail  here. 

Commerce,  seeking  for  its  galleons  a  secure  retreat  from 
the  storms  and  buccaneers  of  those  coasts,  and  avarice 
united  to  repleuish  its  coffers  from  the  earth,  "no  part  of 
which  could  l»e  taken  up  wherein  there  is  not  some  probable 
show  of  gold  «ud  silver,"  had  failed  to  Hud  it.  It  wiis  the 
niissiouary, earnest,  proselyting,  self-deayingand  ambitious, 
who,  advancing  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  over  the  failures 
and  defeats  of  cumincrcial  and  nautical  science,  made  the 
first  well  aulhenticated  discovery  of  the  bay  of  Sau  Fran- 
cisco, and  this  was  not  till  1769,  one  hundred  and  niuety 
yoarti  after  Drake's  visit  to  those  coasts. 

The  details  of  this  discovery  need  not  be  set  forth.  It 
was  made  by  a  party  of  Fraucisoaus,  and  the  Franciscans 
wore  the  successors  of  the  Jesuits  of  California. 

Before  passing,  however,  from  this  subject,  it  may  )>e 
interesting  to  inquire  how  it  happened  that  the  same  name 
should  have  been  assigned  to  two  bays  so  near  to  each 
other  as  those  of  the  San  Francisco  of  tho  early  Spaniards, 
and  the  San  Francisco  of  to-day.  Tlicre  is  a  legend  that 
when  the  Franciscans  started  on  their  expedition  to  estab- 
lish miHHJons  in  Upper  California  the  Ventador  gave  to 
Father  Junipcro  a  list  of  Dames  of  saints  to  be  fisstgued  to 
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tho  miBsione  tfatit  ghtiuld  be  fstablished.  But  on  this  list 
the  name  of  St.  Francis  did  not  appear,  an  omisaiott  whicb 
shocked  hia  devuted  disciple.  "Id  not  our  dear  father  8t. 
Francis  to  have  a  raiasion  assigned  him?"  "If  he  wants 
ene  let  bim  show  you  a  good  port  and  he  shall  have  one 
there."  Wbeu  the  missiounries,  journeying  northwards 
from  Monterey,  arrived  on  the  shore  of  this  glorious  bay, 
they  exclaimed,  "  Hero  then  the  Saiut  has  led  us,  blessed  be 
Mb  iiame  !"  and  that  name  they  accordingly  assigned  to  the 
mission  and  bay. 

A  siiuplerand  more  natural  explanation,  though  embody- 
ing less  of  sentiment,  may  he  this,  the  reasonableness  of 
which  may  be  judged  by  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Cali- 
fornia. These  missionaries  and  the  governTtr  who  con- 
ducted the  expedition  doubtless  knew  the  general  geograph- 
ical situation,  so  far  as  it  was  understood  at  that  day.  They 
had  travelled  northward  from  the  vicinity  of  Monterey, 
bad,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  knowu  of  the  voyage  of  Viscaino 
and  bis  anchorage  in  Port  San  Francisco  and  the  wreck  of 
the  San  Augnstino  in  1595.  May  they  not  well  bavo  sup- 
posed, as  they  approached  the  bay  from  the  inland,  that 
they  had  come  upon  that  anchorage,  to  which  they  conceded 
the  name  of  San  Francisco,  as  belonging  to  it  for  uesriy 
two  centuries?'  If  this  theory  ia  admitted,  it  also  satisfao- 
torily  disposes  ot  the  inference  that  Viscaino  entered  the  < 
Golden  Gate,  from  Torqueimda's  mention  of  Port  San 
Francisco. 

The  reasonable  limit  of  this  report  has  been  reached  ;  and 
the  subject  to  which  all  that  bas  been  written  was  originally  -4 
intended  as  but  introductory,  the  miisinns  of  the  Jesuits  ii 
Calilornia,  has  received  only  hare  allusion.    For  some  futiirt 
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occftsioD  miiat  be  reserved  the  consideration  of  the  origin  of 
these  misaionB,  the  work  thej  actually  accompltBhed,  and 
tho  i-osiilts.to  which  they  ultimately  led;  how,  alter  all  the 
attempts  made  for  two  conturies  by  private  individuals, 
governors,  admirals,  viceroys,  and  kings,  to  obtain  a  per- 
amnent  footing  in  Califuruiu  hud  fniled  and  its  reduction 
aod  settlement  been  abandoned  as  impossible,  zeal  for 
religiuD  accomplished  results  which  love  of  conquest  and 
love  uf  gain  had  alike  failed  to  secure;  and  how,  in  (he 
langnnge  of  the  Spanish  Venegae  "God  only  seemed  to  wait 
till  human  force  acknowledged  its  weakness,  to  display 
the  strength  of  Hie  almighty  arm,  confonudiag  the  pride  of - 
the  world  by  means  of  the  weakest  instruments,  it  being 
the  will  of  Heaven  that  this  triumph  should  be  owing  to  the 
meekness  and  courtesy  of  His  ministers,  to  tho  humiliation 
of  His  cross  and  the  power  of  His  word."  Kino,  the 
favorite  of  the  Bavarian  court,  abandoned  his  chair  of 
mathematics  at  Iiigolatadt  for  the  wilderness  of  Souora,  not 
only  to  become  the  re-discoverer  of  the  true  outlines  of 
California,  but  to  organize  the  christian  army  of  occupation 
there,  and  be  the  main  spring  of  its  efficiency  and  its  base 
of  supply.  Salva-Tierra,  the  gentle  but  valiant  command- 
er of  that  army  in  the  field,  overcoming  one  by  one, 
every  obstacle,  the  opposition  of  tho  Society  of  Jesns,  of 
the  viceroy,  of  the  Court  of  Madrid,  obtained  at  last 
sutbority  to  undertake  the  mission  on  condition  that  he 
■hotild  take  nothing  from  the  public  treasury  and  that  he 
should  take  possession  of  the  country  in  the  King's  name. 
And  the  missionaries  proceeded,  through  labors,  daugers 
and  flufforings,  to  establish  a  foothold  among  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  who.  like  the  multitudes  of  Judcea,  came  to  listen  to 
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their  teachings,  ^Dot  because  they  saw  the  miracles,  but 
because  they  did  eat  and  were  filled."  Ugarte,  the  mus- 
cular christian  of  the  mission,  supplemented  the  labors  of 
Salva-Tierra.  Carranco  and  Tamaral  won  their  crowns  of 
martyrdom,  but  finally,  by  the  decree  of  Madrid,  the 
Jesuits  were  driven  out  in  mortification  and  disgrace  from 
the  fields  they  had  fought  and  their  brethren  died  to  win. 
Should  some  member  of  the  Society  be  moved  to  take 
up  and  illustrate  this  subject,  it  would  appear  that  the  writer 
of  the  last  report  was  fully  justified  in  the  statement  that 
no  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Pacific  is  more  interesting 
»than  that  of  its  missions. 

For  the  Council, 

JOHN  DAVIS  WASHBURN. 


REPORT  OF  TUE  LIBRARIAN. 


In  the  Library  Report  preseuted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
society  in  October  the  value  of  imperfect  sets  and  odd 
Dumbera  of  periodicals  as  a  meiins  of  completing  eeries, 
and  for  purposes  of  exchange,  was  dwelt  upon  with  some 
particularity. 

Although  the  Proceedings  including  that  report  were  not 
printed  and  distributed  till  very  recently,  the  advantage  of 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  members  and  friends  the  fact  that 
materials  so  cheaply  collected,  and  so  easily  spared  by 
them,  were  positively  useful  and  desirable  contributions  to 
the  library,  has  already  been  felt.  When  ouce  suggested 
it  is  readily  pei-ceived  that  these  gifts,  regarded  by  them- 
selves, need  not  possess  a  high  degree  of  distinct  and 
intrinsic  importance  in  order  to  be  valuable  to  the  society  ; 
and  we  are  beginning  to  receive  donations  of  numbers  of 
periodicals  &c.,  with  the  remark  that  the  donor  has  learned 
from  our  report  that  they  would  be  acceptable  —  instead  of 
the  phrase  more  commonly  employed,  that,  if  they  do  not 
happen  to  supply  a  deficiency,  they  may  at  least  serve  to 
kindle  fires. 

There  is  another  kind  of  historical  supplies  which  it  la 
equally  desirable  to  collect  and  preserve  in  nnlimitcd  quan- 
tities, and  which  individuals  are  apt  to  gather  as  uncon- 
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sciously  and  ioexpensively  and  can  spare  quite  as  eSBilj  a 
the  former.     I  refer  to  what  are  technically  called  Broad'  J 
aides,    embiaciug    all    sorta    of    posters,    advertisements, 
uolices,  programmes,  aod  indeed  whatever   is  jirinted   i 
one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  large  or  small.     Ballads  and  1 
proclamations  usually  come  within  the  definition.      They 
are  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the   most  ephemeral 
literature,  the  least  lilcely  to  escape  destruction,  and  yet  J 
they  are  the  must  vivid  exhilntiiius  of  the  manners,  arts,] 
and  daily  life,   of  communities  and  nations.     Like  i 
and  medals,  lilte   the   emblems  and  inscriptions  from  tha 
catacombs  arranged  io  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  like  the 
rude  scratches  and  scrawls  on  the  walls  in  Pompeii,  they 
imply  a  vast  deal  more  than  they  literally  express,  and  dis- 
close visions  of  interior  conditions  of  society  such  as  cau-U 
nut  be  found  in  formal  uarrutlvcs. 

The  late  Edward  Everett  was  deeply  impressed  with  thel 
importance  of  preserving  such  memorials  ;  and  when  PreaiJ 
deut  of  this  society  took  pains  to   lay  aside  for  its  usfti 
advertising  handMlls,  notices  of  meetings,  caids  of  invita- 
tion to  exhibitions  and  entertainments,  programmes,  orders  I 
of  exercises,   bills  of  fare,  tax   bills,  and  all    the  infiniteB 
variety  of  similar  trifles,  as  well  as  the  larger  and  gmverl 
classes  of  broadsides  and   posters.     These  were  carefulljrJ 
arranged,  and  transmitted  at  regular  periods  to  the  library.! 
They  constitute  a  curious  collection,  and  are  sometimetJ 
personal  and  biographical  in  their  nature.     Other  friends  o 
the   society   have    made   similar   contributions.      The  lat< 
Frederic  W.    Paine,  his  daughter  Mrs.  Sturgis,  and  hi» 
son  Rev.   George   S.  Paine,    have  been   conspicuous  coiwfl 
tributors  in  this  department.     Our  ever  thoughtful  Trea^fl 
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urer  h  constantly  working  for  tho  good  of  the  inBtitution  in 
this  aa  in  other  ways.  Hon.  Rohert  C.  Winthrop  haa  at 
times  made  valuable  gifts  of  the  same  eharacter.  Mr. 
Willium  A.  Smith,  an  associate,  aud  Mr.  Joseph  Chase,  a 
baaiDess  man  of  Worcester,  have  had  like  favors  acknowl- 
edged to  them  iu  previous  reporta,  which  they  propose  to 
repeat  and  contiDiie.  Smaller  collections  also  frequently 
accompany  gifts  of  more  substantial  literature. 

This  division  of  historic  materiala  does  not  resemble 
the  church  which  was  reported  as  having  no  vacancy  in  its 
membership;  but  is  ever  open  to  accessions  of  every 
denomination,  and  from  all  denominations,  upon  the  most 
liberal  and  catholic  principles.  All  religions  sects,  all 
political  parlies,  all  business  classes,  are  invited  to  leave 
their  especial  and  peculiar  ofierings  upon  a  common  altar  in 
our  temple  of  History. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  take  a  rational 
pride  in  their  collection  of  broadsides.  While  there,  in 
1866,  I  looked  over  a  portion  of  them,  with  Mr.  Deane. 
In  that  year  a  catalogue  of  them  was  published,  making 
a  volume  abont  the  average  eize  of  their  Archieologia. 
It  is  not  without  interest  to  us  to  know  that  the  founder, 
of  this  department  was  Tbomns  Mollis,  whose  liberality 
to  Harvard  College  is  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  book- 
marks in  many  of  the  best  works  of  the  library.  He 
wag  the  third  of  that  generous  family  among  the  college 
benefactors,  and  directed  his  bounty  towards  the  increase 
of  the  library.  In  a  letter  to  Edmuud  Quincy,  written  in 
1766,  he  speaks  of  his  affection  for  the  people  of  North 
America,  and  Massachusetts  and  Doston  in  particular,  and 
bis  dviire  that  the  youth  should  receive  a  reasonable  and 
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manly  education.  "With  ideas  of  this  kind,"  he  says, 
"have  I  worked  for  the  public  library  at  Cambridge  in  New 
EDgland,  neither  caring  too  exactly  to  remember  how  tbffM 
last  best  library  in  all  Anierioa  was  lust  there,  nor  sparii 
toward  it  expense,  labor  or  time."  Yet  onr  College  \ 
not  the  only,  perhaps  not  the  principal,  object  of  his  ben&i 
foctions.  He  is  said  to  have  devoted  more  thau  half  of  t 
fortune  to  charities,  to  the  encouragement  of  genius, 
to  the  support  and  defense  of  liberty.  Geneva,  VenicaJ 
Leyden,  Sweden,  Kuseta,  and  the  public  library  at  Bemou 
shared  his  favors. 

In  1756,  five  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Socien 
of  Antiquaries,  they  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  books  a 
their   deceased   president,   Martin   Folkes,   two  folio  voll 
umes   of  Proclamations,   extending  from   Edward  IV. 
James  I.     That  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Thomaf 
Hollis,  then  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  presented  to  the  societn 
what  is  described  as  "a  large  and  curious  collection  of  State 
and  other  papers,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Chnrlei 
II.,  inclusive,  in  twelve  folio  volumes,  which  he  had  boughd 
in  one  lot  the  same  year,  and  which  he  supposed  to   be  a 
part  of  the  same  original  collection,"     This  was  the  begia> 
ning  of  that  department  which,   in  later  years,  has  heeil 
enriched    by   donations   from   fellows   and   friends   of  th| 
society  ;  and  among  tbem  the  gifts  of  hta  Eoyal  Highncsi 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  have  been  conspicuous. 

Hardly  any  person,  with  or  without  culture,  who  shoul^ 
examine  the  catalogue,  could  fail  to  appreciate  the  bistorici 
interest   and   signiticance  of   the  earlier   broadsides   thert 
described — those,  for  example,  of  the  reigns  of  Hem 
VIII.,   Edward  VI.,  Mary   and  Elizabeth.      The   natun 
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impalse  would  be  to  exclaim,  How  curious  I  How  tbey 
cniTy  one  back  to  the  very  perioii  itself,  and  into  the  midst 
of  the  peculiar  manners  and  cnstunis  of  tlio  people  !  What 
Hamlet  saya  about  "tbe  liody  of  the  time,  his  form  and 
preaaure,"  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  repeated,  and  an 
antiqiiariaii  relish  be  felt  upon  the  least  sensitive  palate. 
But,  in  passing  down  through  eras  lees  remote,  this  enthu- 
siasm would  be  apt  gradually  to  subside,  till  the  same 
excited  reader,  meeting  with  some  modern  handbills,  might 
ask  in  astonishment,  What,  pray,  is  the  use  of  prcsei-viug 
such  things  as  these?  He  would  find  in  the  later  pages 
tbe  following  titles : 

"Munroe  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  N.  Y.  The  Fair  of 
the  Munroe  Co.  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Roch- 
ester, Friday  and  Saturday,  tbe  22d  and  23d  of  September.. 
Usts  of  prizes  for  Cattle,  Sheep,  Farm  Implements,  Dairy, 
Domestic  Manufactures,  &c." 

"Bloomerism.  Announcement  of  a  Lecture,  to  be  given 
by  Mrs.  Vernon,  at  the  Court  House,  Kirton,  on  Female 
Costume.  The  Lecturer  will  appear  in  the  New  and  Popu- 
lar Bloomer  Dress." 

It  would  require  a  considerable  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  carry  the  mind  forward  to  a  period  when  broadsides  like 
these  would  seem  equally  suggestive  and  instructive  as 
those  of  distant  ages.  Yet  an  intelligent  observation  of 
.essential  changes  in  the  structui'e  of  society  already  iuitia- 
ted,  and  now  iu  process  of  development,  will  assist  in 
forming  a  realizing  sense  of  the  amount  of  meaning  which 
1  humbler  symbols  of  contemporary  life  and  action  may 
contain.     No  Roman  secession,  of  tbe  gravest  kind,  was 
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fraught  Tvith  auch  consequences  aa  that  which  has  Tecentlj 
borrowed  mid  magnitied  Che  title.     The  abolittoii  ol  slavery! 
nod  serfdom,  the  emancipation  of  woiunu  iiud  estiiblishinentj 
of  her  civil  antf  political  rigiila,  the  legal  rccogDitiou  of  thff] 
dignity  of  lahor  aud  the  cluims  of  the  laborers  to  a  dofiuitel 
share  of  property,  and  direct  iuHucace  in  guvernment,  may 
be  expected  to  work  auch  changes  in  social  habits  and  man- 
ners that  the  future  student  ot  history,  a  few  centuries  bence^l 
may  crave  with  an  eagerness  of  which  we  have  no  adequatfl 
conception,  the  possession  of  the  simplest  exponents  of  tbi 
state   of   things   when   men    and   women,    eoiployera   and 
operatives,  wealth  and  production,  rulers  and  subjects,  heldJ 
very  different  relations  to  one  another.     The  pbilosopbical'l 
writer  will  seek  to  trace  in  such  expressive  emblems  tb« 
gradual  alterations   in   public  sentiment,   popular  moraUJ 
the  rules  of  private  and  personal  intercourse,  visiting  b 
fashionable  etiquette,   the   forms  and   principles  of  nnioQI 
and  organization  for  industrial,  benevolent,  or  political  pur- 
poses, by  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  in  com- 
munities had  been  totally  reconstructed. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  happen  that  certain  scieo- 
tific  views  already  asserted,  should  be  more  clearly  estab-fl 
lished.  If  it  should  be  made  to  appear  that  there  are  Umitl 
to  the  advancement  in  civilization  of  each  distinctive  race* 
That  the  Mongolian,  JMalay  and  African  races  can  only 
reach  a  degree  of  culture  consistent  with  moral  and  menUi 
tendencies  that  are  ijieradicable,  aud  capacities  that  havd 
unchangeable  boundaries ;  if  it  shall  be  demonstrated  t 
civilization  has  attained  to  higher  degrees  only  by  the  sub- 
Btitutiou  of  superior  races  for  inferior  ones,  it  is  probabid 
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that  the  crucml  experimcut  will  have  been  tried  among 
onreelves." 

It  is  dillicuU  to  avoid  the  conviotiou,  now  prevalent  at  the 
South,  tiiat  South  Carolina  will  be  abandoned  by  tbo  whites 
and  given  up  to  the  posBession,  as  it  Is  now  surrendered  to 
the  rule,  of  the  blacks ;  and  that  a  similar  result  must 
follow  in  every  State  where  the  blacks  have  a  great  advau- 
tagG  of  numbers.  For  a  miracle'  seems  necessary  to  reuder 
it  poasiblo  for  the  two  races  to  live  together  on  terms  of 
political  equality  under  such  circumstances.  Coming  gen- 
erations will  be  better  judges  of  this  possibility  than  our- 
selves; and  in  any  event  the  photographs,  and  caricatures 
even,  iu  which  the  first  mixed  political  assemblies  are 
represented,  will  be  to  those  generations  prieelees  relics. 

It  may  prove  impracticable  to  prevent,  by  legislation) 
superior  industry,  or  ability,  or  good  fortune,  from  engross- 
ing an  unequal  share  of  wealth  and  power;  or  to  nullify 
by  legal  euactmeuts  the  hereditary  consequences  of  culture 
and  training  upon  the  intellectual  and  physical  nature  of 
man.  There  may  l>e  found  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  aggregating  against  the  influence  of  these  the  rights 
of  less  thrifty,  more  indolent,  coarser,  and  less  intelligent 
masses,  to  an  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  luxury  of 
easy  existence.  However  that  shall  be,  the  agitations  of 
our  time  are  prolific  of  forcible  expressions  of  popular 
desire,  often  too  forcible  for  sober  history,  which  will  be 
instructive  to  posterity. 


■So  1»tmM  pniout  OBii  be  teen,  il  Fieems  ILut  niRiikluil  bas  progiesscd  not 
M  math  by  advince  wUhtn  the  timlta  of  orrlaln  rucoi  u  by  the  BU|>er  posltiou 
or  nor*  bigtily  organlxtsl  ricoe  over  tlioae  of  ou  liircrlor  clu*,"— ^«riru»on 
OH  Aixb  Mont  MonumenU,  die,  p.  IS  □/  Inlroducttn''. 
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It  may  I«  that  no  Victoria,  even  of  the  dynasty  ot 
Woodhull,  will  reign  over  these  United  States,  admiiiiateiv 
ing  a  guvcnimeut  purified  iii  all  its  departments  through 
the  finer  faculties  of  woman,  coiigcious,  perhaps,  of  natural 
superiority,  but  maintaining  a  spirit  of  peace  and  good  will 
towards  man.  It  may  possibly  be  discovered,  after  trial, 
that  the  Creator  made  no  mistake  in  constituting  and  cqq- 
structing  the  sexes  for  different  offices  and  duties,  and 
allowing  this  difference  to  prevail  through  all  the  ages  to 
the  present. 

It  may  be  that  occasional  instances  of  fitness  fur  mascu- 
line employments  in  the  gentler  sex,  and  occasional  capacity 
tor  intellectual  pursuits  and  the  administration  of  affairs 
among  the  Indian  or  African  races,  will  prove  delusive  as  a 
measure  of  general  ability  to  sustain  such  positions. 

The  effort  to  place  the  sexes  side  by  side  in  all  the  occu- 
pations and  experiences  of  out-door  life,  and  thus  elevate 
and  reline  stronger  if  coarser  natures  by  subjecting  more 
delicate  if  not  weaker  ones  to  similar  influences,  may  prove 
futile ;  but  the  movement  will,  nevertheless,  add  a  most 
interesting  chapter  to  the  history  of  enthusiasms,  and  be 
rich  in  signs  and  illustrations,  wayside  publications,  which 
should  not  be  left  to  the  ordinary  chances  of  ephemeral 
productions. 

Our  list  of  accessions  will  show  the  advantage  resultiug 
from  a  system  of  exchange,  and  from  the  labore  of  Mr. 
Barton,  Assistant  Librarian,  in  preparing  material  for  that 
service.  It  will  show  also  that  we  are  making  progress  in 
our  collection  of  local  histories  and  genealogies  not  only 
through  the  assistance  of  Judge  Thomas,  heretofore  men- 
tioned aa  a  standing  resource,  but  by  contributions  like 
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tbose  of  Dr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Clark  of  Cincinnati,  and  others 
having  ji  particular  interest  in  that  department,  and  by 
me^Ds  of  favorable  exchange,  Rov.  Mr.  Hale,  and  Judge 
Thomas,  and  the  family  of  Mi-s.  John  Davis,  have  made 
liberal  gifts  of  miscellaneous  publications  and  periodicala. 
Our  President  has  presented  a  unique  memorial  of  Worces- 
ter, in  the  form  of  two  very  large  broadsides,  framed  and 
glazed,  containing  over  five  hundred  excellent  photograph 
likenesses  of  prominent  citizens.  Dr.  S-  A.  Green's  neat 
and  interesting  monogram  on  Franklin's  autobiography 
calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  there  are  among  our  manuscripts 
reminiscences  of  Franklin,  by  his  associate  and  business 
partner,  William  Goddard,  which  exhibit  some  of  the  less 
amiable  aspects  of  his  character. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  friends  of  distinguished 
writers  have  endeavored  to  secure  sets  of  their  works  as 
nearly  complete  as  possible,  for  our  library.  Thus  an 
officer  of  the  Society,  who  does  not  wish  to  he  named,  but 
hopes  the  example  may  ho  followed,  has  recently  obtained 
for  our  shelves  a  series  of  the  publicitions  of  Rev.  Stephen 
H.  Tj-ng,  D.D.,  who  has  wrought  so  successfully  in  the 
cause  of  religious  education.  These  are  in  nine  bound 
Tolumes. 

The  able  representative  in  Congress  from  the  Worcester 
district,  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hoar  has  been  as  usual,  unwearied 
in  efforts  to  serve  the  society  at  Washington. 

The  additions  of  the  last  six  months  are  not  below  the 
average  in  quality  or  quantity.  Two  hundred  and  seventy 
books,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pamphlets  are  gifts.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hooka 
and  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  pamphlets  are  the  results 
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of  exchange.  Seven  books  and  eighty-six  pamphlets  have 
been  purchased,  and  forty-seven  books  have  come  from  the 
bindery.  We  have  received,  besides,  various  photographs, 
eighteen  lithographs  and  three  maps. 

S.  F.  HAVEN, 

Librarian, 


Ifileport  of  tfje  Ereasurer. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiqaarian  Society  submits  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annual  Report  for  the  six  months  ending  April  22d,  1872. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fundy  Oct.  20, 1871,  was  $28,737.21 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .  .       1,260.80 

•  $29,998.01 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  ex- 
penses,   $1,235.95 

Paid  for  taxes  on  Bank  Stocks,  .   .  235.14      1,471.09 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 28,626.92 

2  fie  Collection  and  Research  Fund,  Oct.  20, 1871,  was  $13,341.46 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .  .  529.05 

13,870.61 
Paid  for  Books,  and  part  of  Libra- 
rian's salary, 454.40 

Paid  for  tax  on  Bank  Stock,  .   .   .  70.36        524  76 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 13,346.75 

The  Bookbinding  Fiindy  Oct.  20,  1871,  was $9,968.04 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,   .  317.70 

10,285.74 
Paid  for  binding  and  part  of  Asst.  Librarian's 

salary,  and  tax  on  Bank  Stock,  .   .   .   .  385.60 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 9,900.08 

The  Publishing  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1871,  was $10,869.88 

Received  for  sale  of  Books,  .   .   .  56.59 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest,        404.96        461.65 

11,331.43 
Paid  for  printing  annual  Report,  .  219.30 

Paid  on  account  of  Publishing  His- 
tory of  Printing, 806.00 

Paid    tax    on    Bank    Stock,    and 

incidentals, 46.19      1,071.49 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 10,259.94 

Amount  carried  forward, $62,082.69 
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Amount  brought  forward, $62,082.69. 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1871,  was.  .  $10,041.01 
deceived  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .  280.15 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 10,321.16 

The  Isaac  Davis  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1871,  was $642.46 

Received  for  interest  since, 18.27 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 660.78 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1871,  was.  .   .   .     $1,092.20 
Received  for  interest  since, 30.00 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, •     1,122.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds,  ....  $74,136.78 

Cash  on  hand  included  in  foregoing  statement,  .   .  $1,586.78 


Investments. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $14,000.00 

Railroad  Stock, 5,600.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 5,700.00 

United  States  Bonds 1,600.00 

♦  City  Bonds, 1,000.00 

Cash, 226.92 

$28,626.92 

The  Collection  and  Besearch  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $4,200.00 

Railroad  Stock, 800.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 4,800.00 

United  States  Bonds, 3,000.00 

City  Bonds, 500.00 

Cash, 45.76 

13,846.75 

The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $6,700.00 

Railroad  Stock, 1,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 8,000.00 

Cash, 200.08 

9,900.08 

Amount  carried  forward, $61,772.75 
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Amount  broaght  forward, $51,772.75 

The  PMiahiHg  Fund  is  invesUd  in— 

Bank  stock, $1,900.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 4,000.00 

United  States  Bonds, 3,050.00 

City  Bonds, •  .  1,000.00 

Cash, 309.94 

10,269.94 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $100.00 

Railroad  Stock, • 400.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 700.00 

United  States  Bonds, 500.00 

City  Bonds, 8,000.00 

Cash, 621.16 

10,321.16 

7%e  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds, $500.00 

United  States  Bonds, 100.00 

Cash, 60.73 

660.78 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  inveMed  in — 

City  Bonds, $1,000.00 

Cash, 122.20 

1,122.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds, $74,186.78 

Respectftilly  submitted. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer, 
Worcester,  April  23,  1872. 


I  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  correct  and  properly 
Touched.    I  have  also  examined  the  Investments  and  find  them  as  stated. 

ISAAC  DAVIS,  Auditor. 


As  the  enquiry  is  often  made,  why  a  Society,  having  so  large  an 
invested  Aind  as  this,  does  not  accomplish  more  in  the  way  of  publish- 
ing or  in  the  purchase  of  books,  it  may  be  well  to  stat^  the  facts  in  the 
case. 
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Although  the  aggregate  of  the  ftmds  of  the  Society,  as  shown  by  the 
report,  is  over  $74,000,  yet  this  amount  being  <llyide(i  among  seven 
different  fUnds,  most  of  which  do  not  yield  an  income  equal  to  its  real 
necessities,  the  Society  is  not  able  to  accomplish  all  that  its  members 
and  the  public  would  naturally  expect. 

For  instance,  the  income  from  the  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  t^e  entire  salary  of  the  Librarian  and  the  Assistant,  and 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Society,  without  encroaching  upon  the 
income  Arom  the  Collection  and  Research  and  the  Bookbinding  Funds. 

This  reduces  the  available  income  of  these  ftinds,  particularly  the 
former,  so  that  but  little  is  left  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  Publish- 
ing Fund,  though  much  increased  during  the  past  few  years,  is  still 
inadequate  to  much  more  than  meet  the  expense  of  printing  the  semi- 
annual reports. 

This  accounts  for  the  frequent  calls  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Council  in  their  reports  to  the  Society,  for  additions  to  the  Publishing 
and  other  Funds. 


honors  anft  donations. 


OiARRKix>N  H-*Bfiis,  Esq.,  Worcester. — The  first  twenty-ax  Im- 
ports of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Mntual  Life 
AestU'ance  Company. 

Capt.  George  E.  Dwih,  Burlington,  Vt. — His  paper  on  the 
Battle  of  Winclii-slLT. 

Hou.  Geokoe  W.  RiLHAKUSON,  Worcester. — Tweiity^eveu 
pntnpbJets. 

Horace  Wrii\ti,  Esq.,  Worcester,  — Two  Bi-oadsides. 

Trouas  C-  Amokt,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Ilia  "Old  Caoibiidge  and 
New;"  and  "A  Honit.'  of  the  Olden  Time." 

Mr.  Alkbio)  W.  Dasa,  Worcester.  — One  book  and  one  pamphlet.' 

Kev.  H.  Wetzbi,  Woodstock,  Va. — liis  Translation  of  Luther's 
Small  Catechism. 

Rev.  Jotis  .1.  PowEE,  Worcester,  —  His  Second  lleporl  aa  Direc- 
tor  of  the  Sisleni  of  Mercy  Itospitid  ;  and  Atmals  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  for  1871-72,  eight  numbers, 

Isaac  SHUcKiut,  Esq.,  Kewaik,  Ohio. — Pioneer  Historical  papers, 
Nos.  88-90. 

Joint  &  Mason,  M,D.,  Washington,  D.  C. — An  impression  of  a 
carious  Seal,  dug  trom  the  ground  in  Washinglon. 

Jttv.  John  Ghegswn,  Worcester. — Six  College  pamphlets. 

CrRtm  WixiBMAN,  Esq.,  Cambridge.  —  Bennett's  map  of  Baxton, 

MUDC 

Rev.  V.  T.  Tatwk,  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y. — His  "Science,  and  the 
ReawrecUon  i"  and  twenty -four  book  Catalogues. 

J.  EvAHTS  Oreene,  Esq.,  Worcester — Twonty-tive  pa  m  phi  eta  ; 
and  one  lithograph. 
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Ei^RiDGE  H.  Goss,  Ewq.,  Melrose.  —  Nine  pamphlets. 

Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  Providence,  R.  I. -^Twenty-two  Nos. 
of  the  Providence  Gazette,  1770-80. 

Rev.  W.  Stevens  Pekky,  D.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  —  One  hundred 
and  forty  nine  pamphlets,  mostly  relating  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Chm-ch,  in  the  United  States  of  Amenca. 

Messrs.  L.  Pkang  &  Co.,  Boston,  through  Rev.  George  S.  Paine. 
—  Thirteen  beautiful  specimens  of  Chromo-Lithography. 

Edward  W.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Two  vols.  Pacific  R.  R. 

•  

Survey ;  three  Worcester  Directories  ;  fitly  numbers  English 
and  American  Magazines;  ten  miscellaneous  pamphlets;  and 
the  Round  Table,  1861-69. 

Mr.  Charles  DeF.  Burns,  New  York. — Five  numbers  of  the 
"American  Antiquarian." 

Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. — A  map  of  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Earle,  Worcester. —  " The  Index"  for  1871. 

Hon.  Chart^s  Sumner,  U.  S.  S. — Fifteen  vols.  Congi-essional 
Globe,  1869-71  ;  three  vols.  Public  Documents ;  and  nine 
pamphlets. 

Misses  Gay,  Suffield,  Conn. — The  Connecticut  Courant,  for  1871. 

The  City  National  Bank,  Worcester.  —  Five  vols,  of  the  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle,  1 869-72 ;  eight  Nos.  of  the 
National  Bank  Note  Repoiter ;  and  parcels  of  the  Worcester 
Spy,  Evening  Gazette,  Palladium,  Boston  Advertiser,  Commer- 
cial Bulletin,  Evening  Journal,  and  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Rev.  George  S.  Paine,  Worcester.  —  One  book  ;  three  pamphlets  ; 
and  various  broadsides,  circulars  and  cards. 

Philup  L.  Moen,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Ten  Nos.  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Three  books;  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  pamphlets. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. — Three  hundred  and  one  Nos. 
of  American  Periodicjils. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Fifty-three  pam- 
phlets ;  and  a  collection  of  theatre  hand-bills. 
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Tub  PAWt-T  or  nir.  late   Mbb.  John  Davis. — Eightj-  boots; 

twenty-eeven  ii:nii|il>1els;  two  eiigTiivinya :  onemaii;  aiid  iwn 

framed  photographa  of  the  ineiiibera  of  the  Johil  High  Com- 

miasion  of  1871. 
Hon.  Strphks  SAiJSBtiKT,  Woivt-ster. — Seven  bound  volumeSi 

onci  linudi'ed  ami  twenty-Bcven  jtnmpldets  ;  eight  files  of  nows-v 

papers ;  and  Peckbam's  Collection  of  Photographs  of  citizens 

of  Worcoater,  ooutemporaries  of  the  IStb  and  l!Hh  cenlurieB, 

in  twi>  large  frames. 
Mr.  Bknjamin  J.  Dodcb,  Worcester.  ^Tliree  books ;  and  twenty 

ptiniphleta. 
TiiK  LtBitARiAN. — Fonr  jjarniihlets  :  and  files  of  the  Worcester 

Spy  and  Boston  Journal,  in  twntinnalion. 
Uon,  Thomas  H.  Wvsnre,  Richmond,  ViL  — One  p:»nplilet, 
Kev.  Samvki,   May,    I^iceater.  —  Forty-one  pamphlets;  and  the 

Libci-al  Christian  for  1870  and  1871. 
Ch*I!S«;et   Wkiqht,    Esq.,  Boston. — His  Essay  entitled  "Dar- 
winism, being  an  examiuaiion  of  St.  George  Mivart'e  Genesie 

of  Speciea," 
Mesara.  Hrss  &  Ennr,  Worcealer. — Calalogne  of  their  Picture 

Fmine  and  Cornice  Moiihlings. 
Wirt  Dkxter,  Esq.,  Chicago,  111. — Twenty-one  Rejwi-ts  of  the 

Chioago  Kelief  and  Aid  Society,  1871-72. 
Miss  Bktskt  Stuiigis,   Boston.  —  "Services  in  Memory  of  Rev. 

Exra  Stiles  Gannett,  D.D.,  late  pastor  of  the  Arlington-street 

Churi:h." 
Mr.  A-  M.   pAtKBAXKs,  Worcesteiv  —  Calaiogiie  of  the  Worcester 

Acwleniy,  I871-7a. 
Rev.  Gkoriie  Allen,  Woroeal«r.  —  One  book;    ten   pamphlets; 

and  one  broadaide. 
Mr.  CuARLi^s  Haiiwen,  Worcester. — A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 

Mrs.  Eliza  Gamaut. 
BoiuoE  Davis,  Esi].,  San  Francisco,  Cnl.  —  Two  booka;  elghr«en 

pamphlets :  onu  engraving ;  one  broadside ;  a  pair  of  Indiiin 

mucoa>ons ;  three  pieces  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cubic  ;  aitd 

various  rnannacripts  of  value. 
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Abbott  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Boston. — Memorial  of  the  Church  in 
Brattle  Square. 

William  S.  Barton,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Seven  books,  and  forty- 
three  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Lucius  P.  Goddard,  Worcester.  —  Southbridge  Business 
Directory,  for  1870. 

Miss  P.  W.  S.  Canfieijd,  Worcester.  — "  Dahehn,"  vol.  7, 1870-71 ; 
two  books ;  eighty-one  pamphlets ;  nine  prints,  and  one  pho- 
tograph. 

Mr.  Arthur  Gorham,  Exeter,  N.  H.  —  Five  volumes  of  Tlieolog- 
ical  books  of  early  date. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Denny,  Worcester.  —  A  flint-lock  pistol. 

Hon.  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Worcester.  —  Six  books  ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  three  pamphlets. 

Harry  H.  Edes,  Esq.,  Charlestown. — His  Memorial  of  Josiah 
Barker,  of  Charlestown,  Mass. 

D.  S.  Messinger,  Esq.,  Worcester. — An  engraved  portrait  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Sewall,  D.D. 

The  Assistant  Librarian.  —  Forty-nine  pamphlets ;  and  two 
engravings. 

Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  Report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  year  1871. 

Mr.  Nei^on  R  Scott,  Worcester.  —  A  lai'ge  photogi*aph  of 
Scott's  Block. 

Mr.  John  G.  Smith,  Worcester. — Four  books;  and  twenty-five 
pamphlets. 

H.  A.  Homes,  Esq.,  Albany.  N.  Y. — His  "Palatine  Emigration 
to  England  in  1709." 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston.  —  His  "  Story  of  a  Famous 
Book  :  An  account  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiography ;" 
one  book  ;  foity-two  pamphlets  ;  and  one  engraving. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Smith,  Boston.  —  "  Services  in  Memory  of  Rev. 
Ezra  Stiles  Gannett,  D.D.,  late  Pastor  of  Arlington-street 
Church." 

Joel  Munseli^  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Six  books ;  and  eighteen 
pamphlets. 
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'.  Chabi28  HAM^lo^'D,  MoDBon.  —  Catalogue  of  Monson  Acad- 
|aD7,  1871-72. 

n.F8  C,  JosEs,  Jr.,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  Berenill's  Analytical 
I  Alptiabet  for  tlie  Mexican  and  Central  American  I^ngiiagea. 

I  Dbapkr,  M.D.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  —  Annual  Report  of  the 
I N.  J.  Stat«  Lunatic  Afljlum,  1871. 

Wm.     R.     Hlntikoton',     Worcester.  —  Seventy     .select«d 
I  pimphletfl. 

Hon.  John  D,  Baldwin,  Worcester.  — Four  books  ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  pain]ihletB. 

r  H.  Grekn,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  The  First  Annual  Report 
I  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  DoiMirtraent  of  Pul)Iic 
I  Parka. 
'6BARI38  W.  Tdtti^  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  raettioir  of  Christopher 

Ktlby. 
Edwari>  Sahgemt,  Esq.,  Worcester.  — Price  List  and  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Hardware,  manufactured  and  for  sale  by  Sargent 
A  Ca,  New  York. 
W.  L.  Richardson,  M.D.,  Boston.  —  His  paper  on   External 

Uanipniation  in  Obstetric  Pi'actice. 
Mra.  J.  H.  GEROVLn,  Worcester.  —  Volumes  6  and  6  of  the  Penny 

Magazine. 
HeuHL    Gales  &    Sbaton,  Washington,  D.    C,  through    Hon. 
OzOBOE  F.  HoAB.  —  Volume  One  of  the  Congressional  Globe. 
A^jtitant  General  Cunninoham,  Boston.  —  Record  of  the  Massa- 

obUBetta  Volnnteers,  1661-65.  vol.  2. 
Migor  L.  A.  H.  Latour,  Montreal,  Canada.  —  Snpplement  to  his 

Aoonaire  de  Ville-Marie  for  1864. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Bamckoft  Davis,  Wa8hin{,non,  D.  C.  — Tlie  case  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
to  be  convened  at  Geneva,  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  concluded  at  Washington,  May  8,  Ib71. 
EtavpHiH  M.  Au.EN,  Esq.,  Sec'y,  B<«ton.  —  His  "Myles  Standish, 
with  an  account  of  the  exercises  of  Consecration  uf  the  Jlklouu- 
ment  Ground  on  Caiitaiu's  Hill,  T)nxbury,  August  17,  1S71." 
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Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Worcester.  —  His  speech  on  Universal 
Education,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  25,  1872. 

Geouoe  Chandler,  M.D.,  Worcester. — Five  vahiable  books, 
and  nineteen  choice  pamphlets,  nearly  all  relating  to  Family  and 
Town  history. 

Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  City  Clerk,  Worcester.  —  The  City  Docu- 
ments 1868-71,  nicely  bound. 

William  T.  Henwood,  Esq.,  Cornwall,  England.  —  His  Address 
at  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution,  at  Cornwall, 
May  23,  1871. 

Messrs.  Glendinning,  Davis  &  Amory,  New  York.  —  "American 
Gold,  1862-1872." 

Messrs.  Tyler  &  Seagrave,  Worcester.  —  The  Millbuiy  Direc- 
tory for  1871. 

J.  WiNGATE  Thornton,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  ThcSologie  Portative,  ou 
Diclionnaire  Ahr6g6  de  la  Religion  Chretienne.  Par  M. 
L*Abb^  Bernier. 

Charles  H.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Cambridge.  —  His  memorial  of  Mr. 
William  Saunders  and  Mra.  Sarah  Flagg  Saundens,  late  of 
Cambridge,  with  their  Family  Record  and  Genealogy. 

Mrs.  Ira  M.  Barton,  Worcester.  —  Worcester  Directoiy  for 
1871 ;  and  t^  pamphlets. 

Rev.  Richard  Manning  Hodges,  Cambridge.  —  His  semi-Centen- 
nial  Discourse  before  the  P^'irst  Congregational  Society  in 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Sept.  17, 1871. 

Jeremiah  Colburn,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  Bibliography  of  the 
Local  History  of  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Thomas,  Boston.  —  Fifty-eight  books  ;  three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  pamphlets ;  and  the  Nation,  1870-72,  for  the 
General  Library ;  and  nine  books  and  two  pamphlets  for  the 
Local  History  Alcove. 

Thomas  Spooner,  Esq.,  Reading  O.  —  His  memorial  of  William 
Spooner,  1637,  and  of  his  Descendants  to  the  Third  Genera- 
tion ;  of  his  great-grandson  Elnathan  Spooner,  and  of  his  De- 
scendants to  1871. 

Mrs.  George  Smith  Blake,  Longwood.  —  Memoir  of  Commodore 
Blake,  U.  S.  N. 
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i  D.  G.  Bumox,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  »  Le  M vtbe  de  Votaa 

^tui1«  sur  les  Origines  Asiatiqnes  ile  la  CiviUnnliou  AmL'rii-ailie, 

pnr  II.  I>e   l.'hareuct-y  " ;    aud  Leitre  sur  W   AnticjniU'a,   de 

'i"ii>gminsco  pt  I'origine  ])r^suinablt;  de  la  {iliis  Ancit-niie  Ciritisa- 

tion  de  tlaut-Pi'ioa,  j>ar  M.  L.  Atigraiid. 
CuARi,Es  V.  lUaNEK.  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.  —  His  eariy  History  of  the 

FoUa  of  Solid jlk  ill.  Alauayunk,  etc. 
Scf't   V.    S.   CiiiST   ScBTET,  Washington,    D.  C. — Davidson's 

Coast  Pilot  of  Califomia,  Oregon,  and  'Waahinirtcin  Territory ; 

Davidson's  Coast   Pilot  of  Alaska,  Part  First ;   and  Ballartl's 

(n'ogra]>hical  Names  on  the  Coast  of  ^luiiie. 
PuKi  E.  CKAs^i  Ebij.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  Report  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  PreveiitJon  of  Cruelty  to 

Auimals. 
Tub  Editi.ibs  op  the  American    Joi'knal  of  N^uii isuatics.  — 

Tlieir  JottmnI  as  issued. 
Alpicbd  Sakoilui,  Esq.,  Montreal,  Canada — His  Ville-Marie :  or   * 

MMitreal,  Past,  Present  and  Future ;  three  of  his  Nuniisniatical 
-  Works ;  and  a  Photograph  of  the  place   where  Gen,   Moiit^ 

goniery  fell. 
Messra.  J.  B.  LipriNcorr  &  Co.-,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Three  Nob. 

of  St,  Paul's  Magariue ;    foiir  Nos.  of  the  Con  temporary  Re- 
view :  and  tlieir  Monthly  Btdletin  in  continual  ion. 
MeMra    Ufkd    &    Unvamo^,    Ntw    Turk.— Their    Riveifeide 

Bulletin,  as  issued. 
M.   GtJOTAVE    BossANOE,    Paris,    France.  — His  BiiUitin    Bihlio. 

^Bphiquc  as  issued. 
Messrs.  Chase  &  To«Tt,  Phila'lclphia,  Pa. — Ijossing's  American 

Jlifltorical  Record  for  January,  1872. 
Gkokok    W.   Ciiiidts,   Esq.,    Philadelphia,    Pa.  —  The   American 

Literary  Gazette  and  PuliUahers'  Ciixulni',  a&  issued. 
AiSURU  Mt'iHtK,  Esq.,  Boston.  — His  "Mudgo  Meniuriiils." 
Mi\).-(ii.>n.  A.  A.  ntuviiKKYS,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Wasbinglon, 

I>.  C.  —  His  Report  for  1871  i  and  the  Report  of  the  Geological 

Exjiluration  of  Ilic  Fortieth  Parallel,  Vol.  V. 
Mra,     V.     W.     Painu:,    Worcester.  —  The     Gaunelt     Memorial 

pamphlcL 
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Hon.  HiLAND  Hall,  North  Bennington,  Vt  —  His  Vindication  of 
Vol.  Ist  of  the  Collections  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Sturgis,  Boston.  —  Two  pamphlets. 

Au.    Saints    Parish    Book    Club,    Worcester.  —  Thirty-seven 
pamphlets. 

The  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association  of  Worcester.  — 
One  hundred  and  forty-six  Nos.  of  Magazines ;  and  thirty-two 
files  of  newspapers. 

The  Pennsyi-vania  Board  of  Pubuc  Charities.  —  Their  second 
Report. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts.  —  Their  third 
Annual  Repoit. 

The  Free  Public  Library,  Worcester.  —  The  twelfth  Annual 
Report ;  and  fifty  files  of  newspapers. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — Twenty-three 
Nos.  of  their  Transactions. 

The  Travelers*  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  —  Then*  Trav- 
eler s  liecord  as  issued. 

Harvard  College  —  The  Annual  Reports  of  President  and 
Treasurer,  1870-71. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society. — Their  Transactions, 
Vol.  XIV.,  Part  III. ;  and  Proceedings,  No.  87. 

Yale  College. — The  Catalogue  of  the  Officera  and  Students, 
1871-72. 

The  Vermont  State  Library.  —  The  Transactions  of  the  Ver- 
mont Dairymen's  Association^  1870-71. 

The  Maryland  Historical  Society.  —  Fund  Publication,  No.  6. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  London.  —  Their  Proceedings, 
Vol.  v.,  Nos.  I  and  H,  Second  Series. 

The  Canadian  Institute. — The  Canadian  Journal,  No.  LXXV. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire.  —  Laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  passed  June  session,  1871. 

The  Trustees  op  the  Manchester  City  Library.  —  The 
eighteenth  Annual  Report. 

The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  — Their  Proceedings,  Vol. 
n..  No.  4. 
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The  Libbabt  Company  of  Philadelphia.  —  List  of  books  added 
from  July,  1871,  to  January,  1872. 

PuBuc  LiBRAHY  OF  New  Bedford.  —  Their  twentieth  Annual 
Report 

The  Providence  Atiienjeum.  — The  thirty-sixth  Annual  Report. 

Howard  University.  —  The  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students 
for  1870-71. 

The  Maine  State  Library.  —  The  eleventh  Annual  Report. 

The  Worcester  County  Mechanics  Association.  —  The  Annual 
Reports,  April,  1871. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Delaware. — The  Catalogue  of  the 
Society,  with  its  History,  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  list  of 
Members. 

The  Iowa  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Annals  for  October, 
1871. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia.  —  Their 
Proceedings  for  1871,  Part  II. 

The  Boston  Free  Library.  —  The  Bulletin  as  issued. 

The  New  England  Society  of  Orange,  N.  J.  — Their  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws,  third  edition,  December,  1871. 

The  Essex  Institute. — Their  Bulletin,  vol.  III.  pp.  113. 

The  Minnesota  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Annual  Report  for 

1871. 
The    Historical   and   Philosophical    Society  of   Ohio.  —  A 

Repiint  of  vol.  1,  part  1,  of  their  Journal. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association,  of  San  Francisco. —  Their 
nineteenth  Annual  Report. 

The  Anthropological  Institute,  of  New  York.  —  Their  Journal, 
vol.  1,  No.  1. 

The  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society.  —  Their 
Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  1872  ;  and  their  Register 
as  issued. 

The  Hingham  Agricitlti-ral  and  Horticultural  Society.  — 
Their  Transactions  for  the  year  1871. 

The  Lidraky  of  the  University  of  South  Caroijna.  —  The 
Semi-Centennial  Celebration  of  the  South  Carolina  College. 
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The  Albany  Institute.  —  Their  Transactions,  vol.  3  ;  Proceed- 
ings, vol.  1,  parts  1  and  2 ;  Barnard's  Address,  1837  ;  and  Mead*s 
Address,  1871. 

The  Maine  Historical  Societt. — One  book,  and  six  historical 
pampKlets. 

The  Library  of  Congress. — Catalogue  of  books  added,  1871 ; 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Librarian ;  and  the  Congressional 
Directory,  January,  1872. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London. — Their  Journal, 
vol.  XV. ;  and  Proceedings,  vol.  XL.,  Nos.  2,  3  and  4. 

The  U.  S.  Military  Academy  Library,  West  Point,  N.  Y. — 
The  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  1853,  with  the  supplement  of 
1860. 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. — Their 
Bulletin,  vol.  2,  No.  7,  vol.  3,  No.  1 ;  and  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelley's 
Speeches,  Addresses  and  Letters  on  Industrial  and  Financial 
Questions. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Collections, 
vol.  X.,  4th  series. 

The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Collections,  vol. 
Xn. ;  and  one  historical  pamphlet 

The  Royal  University  of  Christiana.  —  Seventeen  of  their 
publications. 

The  U.  S.  Quartermaster-General's  Department. — The  Roll 
of  Honor,  No.  XXVL 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice. — The  Register  for  1871. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  —  Census  Statistics,  one 
bound  volume ;.  and  one  pamphlet. 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. — The  Finance   Report  for 

1871. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  State.  —  The  Forgign  Relations  of 

the  United  States,  1871. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Boston  Semi- Weekly  Advertiser.  — 
Their  paper  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Palladium. —  Their  paper 
for  1871. 
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The    Propbietors   op  the  Worcester   Daily   jCsd   Weekly 
Oazette. — Their  papers  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  op  the  Massachusetts  Weekly  Spy.  — Their 
paper  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  op  the  Fitchburo  Sentinel. —  Their  paper  as 

issued. 

The  Proprietor  op  the  Barre  .Gazette.  —  The  paper  as  issued. 

The  Proprietor  op  the  Gulden  Aoe.  —  The  paper  as  issued. 


ON  THE   LIKELItlOOD    OF  AN    ADXnXTURE  OF 
JAPANESE  BLOOD  ON  OUR  NORTH- 
WEST COAST. 


BY   HORACE   DAVIS. 


Without  any  speculation  upon  the  origin  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,  I  desire  to  bring  together  a  fow  facta  regardiug  the 
possiltility  of  an  admixture  of  Jiipanese  blood  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America;  and  shall  confine  myself  to  this 
narrow  point,  leaving  it  for  others  to  draw  wider  conclu- 
sions from  those  premises,  or  kindred  facts. 

The  great  North  Pacific  Ocean  current  is  bo  well  known 
as  to  need  only  the  briefest  description.  Leaving  the  coast 
of  Lower  Califoruia  between  lat.  15"  and  25°,  the  great 
Northern  Equatorial  Current  crosses  the  Pacific  in  about  ' 
that  latitude.  Towards  the  Asiatic  Coast  tt  is  gradually 
deflected  to  the  northward  aiid  sweeps  by  Japan  in  a  well 
defined  stream,  called  by  the  Japanese  the  "Kuro-Siwo," 
commonly  termed  the  "Japan  Warm  Stream."  Further 
north,  about  lat.  38°  North,  it  divides,  one  part  flowing 
northeasterly  along  the  Coast  of  Asia,  called  the  Katnt- 
ehatka  Current,  while  the  other  portion,  which  more  nearly 
coflcems  us,  sweeps  away  to  the  eastward  and  crosuing  the 
Pacific  Ocean  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  ia  deflected  by 
the  continent  of  America  to  the  southward,  and  following 
its  westcru  shores,  finally  reaches  the  point  of  beginning. 


A  veBsel  dismasted  off  Japan  would  inevitably  be  drifted 
past  the  shores  of  Kanitt'hatka,  or  following  the  other 
branch  would  reach  the  ncigliborhood  of  the  Continent  of 
Araeric'A. 

This  has  actually  happened  in  repeated  instances.  With- 
in the  ninety  years  which  comprise  the  history  of  the 
N.  W.  Coast,  several  disabled  Japanese  vesscla  have 
reached  our  shores.  Two  have  been  wrecked  upon  the 
main  land,  four  upon  the  islands  now  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  one  upon  islands  immediately  adjacent  to 
Lower  California,  and  one  at  least,  if  not  two,  have  been 
boarded  at  sea  but  a  short  distance  from  our  shores,  and  in 
every  case  of  wtuch  we  have  record,  living  men  were 
rescued  from  the  wreck.  It  is  my  object  simply  to  collect 
these  incidents  and  present  them  in  a  connected  form,  giv- 
ing in  each  case  the  original  authorities,  and  such  explana- 
tion as  the  case  may  require. 

I  shall  quote  first  from  Kotzebue's  "Voyage  of  Discovery 
into  the  South  Sea  and  Behring's  Straits,"  Loudon,  1821, 
Vol.  1.  On  page  324  he  speaks  of  meeting  at  Honoraru 
(Honolulu),  Woahoo  (Oahu),  a  brig  in  the  royal  Hawaiian 
service,  uamed  after  Queen  Kahumanna,  She  was  built  by 
the  French  as  a  privateer  and  named  "La  Grande  Guim- 
barde."  Having  been  taken  by  the  English,  she  was  sold 
to  English  merchants,  who  gave  her  the  name  "Forester  of 
London."  Capt.  Piggott  brought  her  out  to  the  "South 
Sea"  and  sold  her  to  Tamoahmaah  (Kamehameha),  King  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Capt.  Alexander  Adams,  Capt. 
Figgotfs  second  officer,  then  entered  the  King's  service 
and  became  her  commander.  On  page  352  Kotzebue  says, 
"Capt.  Alexander  Adams  dined  with  us  to-day,  ^vhose  con- 
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▼enatioa  delighted  us  very  much."  And  in  a  nnte,  p.  353, 
he  gives  this  interesting  incident,  "Lool;ing  over  Adams' 
jdiirnal  I  found  the  following  notice,  'Brig  Forester,  the 
24th  of  March,  1815,  in  the  sea.  near  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia, lut  32='  45'  N..  long.  233'  3'  East.  [57'  W.]  During 
R  strong  wind  from  W.  N.  \V.  and  rainy  weather,  we 
descried  this  morning  at  'i  o'clock,  a  ship  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, the  disorder  of  whose  sails  eoovinced  us  that  it 
stood  in  need  of  assistance.  We  inimediiitely  directed  our 
course  to  it,  and  recognized  the  vessel  in  distress  to  be  a 
Japanese,  which  hud  lost  her  mast  and  rudder.  I  was  sent 
by  the  Captain  on  boaiil,  and  found  in  the  ship  only  tbt^e 
(3)  dying  Jupaneue,  the  Captain  and  two  sailors.  I 
instantly  had  the  tiufurtunatc  men  carried  to  our  brig, 
where  they  were  perfectly  recovered,  after  four  months 
careful  attendance.  We  learnt  from  these  people  that  they 
came  from  the  port  of  Osaco  [Osaca],  in  Japan,  bound  to 
another  commercial  town,  but  had  been  surprised  immedi- 
ately on  llieir  departure,  by  a  storm,  and  had  lost  their 
mast  and  rudder.  They  had  been,  up  to  this  day,  a  sport 
of  the  waves  for  seventeen  months  ;  and  of  their  crew  of 
thirty-flve  meu  only  three  hud  survived,  who  would  have 
died  of  hunger." 

I'rof.  Geo.  Davidson,  in  "Coast  Pilot  of  Alaska,"  Wash- 
ington, 1^611,  page  63,  quotes  this  passage  and  says  the 
position  indicated  is  about  350  miles  W.  S.  W.  (compass), 
from  Point  Couoeption.  Prof.  Davidson  adds,  "supposing 
tilts  junk  to  have  kept  on  the  S.  side  of  the  axis  of  the 
great  current,  and  to  have  been  carried  directly  down  the 
American  const  on  the  wef^torn  part  of  this  current,  it  must 
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have  traversed  5,300  miles  in  516  days,  or  a  trifle  over  ten 
miles  per  day  for  that  whole  period." 

The  next  instance  I  shall  cite  is  to  be  found  in  Alexander 
Forbes'  History  of  California,  written  at  Tepic,  1838,  pub- 
lished in  London,  1839,  part  2d,  Upper  California,  chap. 
VII.,  pages  299-301.  Forbes  says,  "The  British  brig 
Forester,  bound  from  London  to  the  river  Columbia,  and 
commanded  by  Mr.  John  Jennings,  fell  in  with,  in  the  year 
1813,  a  Japanese  junk  of  about  700  tons  burden,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  oflf  the  northwest  coast  of  America  and 
abreast  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  about  49®  of  N.  lati- 
tude. There  were  only  three  persons  alive  on  board,  one 
of  whom  was  the  captain.  By  the  best  accounts  Capt. 
Jennings  could  get  from  them,  they  had  been  tossing  about 
at  sea  for  nearly  eighteen  months  ;  they  had  been  twice  in 
sight  of  the  land  of  America,  and  were  driven  off.  Some 
beans  still  remained  on  which  they  had  been  sustaining 
themselves,  and  they  had  caught  rain  water  for  their  drink. 
This  vessel  had  left  the  northern  coast  of  Japan  loaded 
with  timber  for  some  of  the  islands  to  the  southward,  and 
had  been  blown  oflf  the  coast  by  gales  of  wind.  She  had 
no  masts  standing,  but  in  other  respects  was  not  much 
injured.  Captain  Jennings  took  the  survivors  on  board  of 
his  vessel  and  delivered  them  at  the  Russian  settlement  of 
Norfolk  Sound,  the  governor  of  which,  owing  to  the  friend- 
ship existing  between  Eussia  and  the  Japanese,  sent  a 
vessel  on  purpose  with  them  to  their  own  country." 

The  position  here  indicated  is  somewhat  uncertain,  as 
Queen  Charlotte's  Island  lies  between  about  51®  and  54®  N. 
latitude,  but  in  Forbes's  time  the  geography  of  this  coast 
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was  uncertain.  The  identity  of  the  name  of  the  vessel,  of 
the  number  of  rescued  men  and  of  the  length  of  the  junk's 
voyage,  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  this  may  be  the  same  as 
the  last  instance ;  but  the  difForenccs  are  greater  than  the 
coincidence,  viz :  the  Captain's  name,  the  junk's  port  of 
departure,  Osaca  being  at  the  southern  end  of  Niphon, 
the  wreck's  position,  over  12U0  miles  from  that  of  Capt. 
Adams,  and  the  year.  Forbes  was  in  Calfornia  himself, 
and  evidently  from  the  minuteness  of  this  account,  gathered 
it  from  something  more  than  mere  rumor ;  he  may  have 
heard  of  the  rescue  by  the  "Forester''  and  confused  the 
two  events.  It  is  very  singuhu-  that  no  writer  that  I  am 
aware  of  has  ever  noticed  this  remarkable  story,  and  that 
Prof.  Davidson  is  the  only  one  who  has  cited  the  note  from 
Kotzebue. 

Capt.  C.  M.  Scammon,  of  the  U.  S.  Rev.  ^Marine,  who 

« 

was  the  discoverer  of  the  wreck  I  am  now  about  to 
describe,  has  kindly  furnislied  me  with  the  following  facts, 
contributed  by  himself  to  the  Daily  Alta  California,  of 
April  22,  1H(>0.  "In  IH'):^  there  was  found  on  the  south- 
west and  largest  of  the  San  Benito  Group,  the  remains  of 
what  was  supposed  to  bo  a  Japanese  junk  ;  whether  it  was 
some  part  of  those  said  to  have  been  cast  away  on  the 
coast  of  Oregon  several  years  ago,  or  the  tlHc  of  some 
other  eastern  [Oriental]  sailing  craft,  is  a  subject  of  C(m- 
jecture.  That  it  was  one  or  the  other  there  can  !)e  no 
doubt.  The  planks  were  fastened  together  on  the  edges 
with  spikes  or  bolts  of  a  Hat  shape,  with  the  hc»ad  all  on 
one  side.  The  seams  were  not  straight,  although  the  work- 
manship was  otherwise  good.  It  appeared  to  be  the  !)ot- 
lom  of  a  vessel  that  was  simmi  here  and  gave  evidence  of 
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having  been  a  long  time  on  shore.''  San  Benito  Islands 
are  off  Lower  California,  near  Cerros  Island,  lat.  28  N., 
Ion.  116  W. 

Capt.  Scammon  has  since  furnished  me  with  the  follow- 
hig  memorandum,  from  Chief  Engineer  Jas.  A.  Doyle,  of 
U.  S.  S.  "Lincoln:"  ''In  July,  1871,  while  attached  to 
the  U.  S.  Rev.  Str.  Lincoln,  I  visited  the  island  of  Attou, 
which  marks  the  extreme  western  limit  of  our  new  posses- 
sions. I  went  on  shore  and  was  kindly  received  by  the 
natives.  I  was  shown  the  remains  of  a  Japanese  junk  that 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  inland  not  far  from  the  harbor. 
The  people  told  me  that  they  saved  four  of  the  crew  and 
kept  them  for  nearly  a  year  until  they  were  taken  off  by 
one  of  the  Fur  Company's  vessels  on  her  annual  visit  to  the 
island.  The  old  chief  (he  was  about  seventy)  told  me 
that  during  his  time  three  junks  had  been  lost  on  the  sur- 
rounding islets,  and  jokingly  remarked  that  the  people 
would  thank  the  Almighty  if  he  would  direct  the  wrecked 
junks  into  their  harbor,  as  they  were  very  badly  off  for 
wood." 

I  presume  the  first  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Doyle  is  the 
same  vessel  as  that  alluded  to  by  Prof.  Davidson,  which 
stranded  on  Attou,  in  1862.  The  other  three  are  entirely 
new  instances. 

I  will  next  cite  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  on  Point  Adams, 
the  southern  shore  of  the  mouth  of  Q)lumbia  River,  proba- 
bly somewhere  from  1810  to  1820.  My  oldest  authority 
on  this  vessel  is  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  who  was  at 
Astoria  in  1839.  In  his  ''Voyage  around  the  World," 
London,  1843,  Vol.  I.,  page  306,  he  says:  "A  wreck  like- 
wise occurred  in  this  bay,  [meaning  the  indentation  of  the 
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coast  off  the  Odlmnliia  liiver],  many  years  ago. 
It  appears  thut  a  vessel  with  many  hands  ou  board,  and 
liulon  with  bees-wax,  entered  the  bay  and  was  wreckod; 
she  went  to  piecee,  and  the  crew  got  on  shore.  Many 
•rtioles  wore  washed  on  shore,  and  particularly  the  bees- 
wax. This  latter  is  even  now  [1839]  occasionally  thrown 
npon  the  beach,  bnt  in  smaller  quantities  than  lormerly. 
I  have  one  specimen  nuw  in  my  possoasioii." 

Prof.  Davidson,  in  his  "Coast  Pilot  of  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory,"  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  IH69, 
ftlludes  to  her  as  a  "Chinetie  or  Japsnese  junk."  He  snys, 
"there  are  oceaHionally,  after  gieat  storms,  pieces  of  this 
wax  thrown  asborB.  coated  with  sand  and  bleached  nearly 
white.  Furnicrly  a  groat  deal  was  found,  but  now  it  is 
rarely  met  with.  Many  people  on  the  CoUunbia  possess 
specimens,  and  we  [in  1851]  have  seen  several  pieces." 
See  also  Overland  Monthly,  Jan'y,  1871,  article  entitled 
"Month  of  Columbia  River."  I  do  not  know  on  what 
authority  Davidson  coutidcntly  pronounces  the  vessel  a 
"Chinese  or  Japanese  jnnk,"  nor  do  I  know  what  became 
of  the  crew.  This  wreck*  has  been  very  generally  con- 
founded with  the  one  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate. 

li^rly  tn  lrs33  a  Japanese  juuk  was  wrecked  somewhere 
on  the  coast  of  Washington  Territory,  between  Point 
Uronville  and  Capo  Flattery.  The  authorities  in  this  case 
are  Capt.  Wyeth,  in  a  note,  in  the  appendix  of  Irving's 
"Adventures  of  Ciipt.  Bnniieville,"  Sir  PMward  Belcher,  as 
above,  and  Wilkes'  Exploring  Expedition,  She  had  been 
(nil  n  very  long  time,  whence,  iir  whither  bound,  does  not 
appear,  and  nmny  of  her  crew  had  perished  by  &Uirvulion 
I  before  she  was  wrecked,  and  Belcher  adds  that 
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"several  dead  bodies  were  headed  up  in  casks."  After 
stranding,  the  wreck  was  plundered  and  the  survivors 
enslaved  by  the  savages.  Wilkes  says  the  oflScers  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  at  Astoria,  became  aware  of  this 
disaster  in  a  singular  manner.  They  received  a  drawing 
on  a  piece  of  China-paper,  in  which  were  depicted  three 
shipwrecked  persons,  with  the  junk  on  the  rocks  and  the 
Indians  engaged  in  plundering.  This  was  suflScient  to 
induce  them  to  make  inquiries,  and  Capt.  McNeal  was  dis- 
patched on  the  H,  B.  Co.'s  vessel  'Lama'  to  Cape  Flattery. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  three  Japanese,  whom 
he  rescued  from  slavery.  There  were  two  men  and  a  boy, 
and  there  was  some  trouble  in  purchasing  the  boy.  The 
H.  B.  Co.  subsequently  sent  them  to  England,  whence  they 
were  sent  to  Macao,  and  it  is  stated  in  Perry's  Japan  Expe- 
dition, that  in  1837  they  were  sent  to  the  bay  of  Yeddo,  in 
the  "Morrison,"  by  Mr.  C.  A.  King,  an  American  mer- 
chant ;  the  "  Morrison  "  was  fired  upon  and  sailed  away  to 
Kagosima,  was  again  fired  upon  and  returned  to  Macao, 
with  the  Japanese  on  board.  As  a  memorial  of  this  extra- 
ordinary incident,  says  Wilkes,  porcelain  of  Japanese 
manufacture,  which  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  who 
plundered  the  junk,  was  seen  in  possession  of  Mr.  Birnie, 
the  agent  of  the  H.  B.  Co.,  at  Astoria.  Capt.  Wyoth  says 
he  saw  two  of  the  men.  Davidson  alhides  to  this  vessel  in 
"Coast  Pilot  of  Cal.  &c."  p.  181.  See  also  Schoolcraft's 
Indian  tribes  of  U.  S.,  p.  217,  and  Haven's  Arduvology  of 
U.  S.  (Smithsonian  Cont.,  18»')(>),  p.  8.  The  reference 
may  be  found  in  Belcher's  Voyage,  chapter  XII.,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
303,  Wilkes'  Exploring  Expedition,  Vol.  IV.,  chap.  IX., 
page  295,  Rev.  F.  L.  Ilawkes'  Account  of  Com.  Perry's 
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Expedition  to  Japan,  Wash.  185G,  Vol.  I.,  p.  47.  Wyoth 
errs  in  locating  the  wreck  on  (^ucen  Charlotte's  Island,  and 
Hawkcs  errs  in  placing  her  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

About  1800-1805  a  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  probably  near  Sitka.  This  incident  was 
furnished  me  bv  the  kindness  of  ProfT  Davidson,  and  so  far 
as  I  know  has  never  been  pu])lished.  Davidson  has  failed 
to  find  the  account  in  the  Russian  Documents,  but  obtained 
the  information  during  his  survey  of  the  coast  of  Alaska. 
The  Japanese  sailors  were  landed  and  assigned  by  Wrangell 
to  Japonski  Island,  opposite  Sitka,  the  Island  receiving  its 
name  from  them.  They  were  taken  thence  to  Japan, 
either  in  a  Russian  vessel,  or  in  one  built  by  themselves; 
Davidson  thinks  tlu^y  built  one  from  the  wreck.  The  com- 
pass of  the  junk,  many  stone  carvings  &c.,  are  in  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Hough,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  now  stationed 
on  Alcatraz  Island,  in  San  Francisco  harbor.  Prof.  David- 
son also  has  some  of  the  carvings. 

In  the  hitter  [)art  of  the  18lh  century,  [)robably  about 
1780,  a  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  (name  unknown).  This  uiformation  may  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  Russian-American  ShelikolF  C(mi- 
pany,  by  P.  Tichmenetf,  part  I.,  p.  100,  and  in  Ilawkes' 
Account  of  the  Perry  Ex[)editi<)n,  Vol  I.,  p.  45.  Tich- 
meneif,  whose  account  I  have  copied  from  Prof.  Davidson's 
notes,  says:  "These  Japanese  were  saved  l)v  a  clerk  in  the 
employ  of  th(^  ShelikoiV  Company,  named  Delarolf,  who 
was  t<'mporarily  in  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  On  that 
Island  he  found  a  wrecked  Japanese  junk.  Delarotf  took 
all  the  Japan(»se  in  his  vessel  to  the  city  of  Ockotsk  and 
thence   to    Irkutsk.      They    had   little   hope,   however,   of 
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seeing  their  native  land,  as  some  of  them  had  already  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  religion.  The  father  of  Lieut. 
Lakmann,  [the  embassador  heading  the  expedition  which 
finally  returned  them  to  Japan],  a  scientific  German  gentle- 
man, living  at  that  time  in  Irkutsk,  and  engaged  in  a  manu- 
facturing establishment,  advised  Shelikoft*,  (Chief  of  the 
Company  bearing  his  name),  to  confer  with  the  Empress 
Catherine  and  suggest  that  the  wrecked  Japanese  be  for- 
warded to  their  country,  as  through  this  means  Japan  might 
become  better  known  and  a  successful  commercial  treaty 
established.  The  Empress  answered  that  the  plan  was 
excellent,  and  immediately  [1792]  ordered  an  expedition  to 
carry  the  Japanese  home.  Accompanying  the  expedition 
was  a  letter  from  the  Governor-General  of  Siberia  and 
valuable  presents  to  the  Japanese  Government.  The  em- 
bassador entrusted  with  the  enterprise  was  Lieut.  Adam 
Lakmann,  the  Captain-Commanding  Larkoft'.  The  expedi- 
tion was  kindly  received  by  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
the  Emperor  gave  permission  that  one  Kussian  vessel 
should  yearly  be  allowed  to  enter  Nagasaki  for  the  purpose 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  Japan." 

Hawkes  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  their 
return.  He  says  they  were  detained  ten  years  in  Russia, 
and  sailed  in  the  fall  of  1792,  from  Ockotsk,  in  a  transport 
ship,  called  the  "Catherine."  They  soon  made  a  harbor  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Island  of  Jesso,  and  there  win- 
tered ;  in  the  succeeding  summer  they  entered  the  harbor 
of  Hakodadi  The  Japanese  were  polite,  but  refused  to 
take  back  their  country-men,  and  Lakmann  left  without 
landing  the  Japanese. 

"In  September,  1862,  a  Japanese  vessel  was  wrecked  on 
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the  Island  of  Attou.  They  had  been  driven  off  the  coast 
of  Japan  two  or  three  months  before,  with  a  crew  of  twelve 
men,  of  which  she  had  lost  nine  before  going  ashore ;  and 
she  had  thus  been  drifted  1800  miles  in  the  Kamtschatka 
current,  at  an  average  velocity  of  twenty  miles  per  day." 
Davidson's  Alaska  Coast  Pilot,  p.  64.  Prof.  Davidson  told 
mo  he  got  thede  particulars  from  the  officers  who  rescued 
them.  Attou  is  in  lat.  52*=^  40  N.,  Ion.  170*=^  40'  East,  and 
is  the  westernmost  point  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Still  it  is  not  over  700  miles  from  the  main  land, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  chain  of  Islands. 

On  Saturday,  16th  December,  1871,  the  schooner  H.  M. 
Hutchinson  brought  into  Sun  Francisco  three  Japanese 
castaways,  taken  from  Atka  Island,  in  lat.  52^  30  N.,  Ion. 
175®  west.  The  junk  Jiiiko  Maru  of  Mats  Saka,  province 
of  l86,  of  180  kogus  measurement,  sailed  from  Is6  with  a 
cargo  of  rice  for  Kumano  province.  She  met  with  a  severe 
gale  on  the  28th  day  of  November,  1870,  lost  her  rudder 
and  was  obliged  to  cut  away  her  masts.  She  drifted  till 
the  15th  May,  1871,  when  her  crew  sighted  the  Island  of 
Adakh,  and  let  go  her  anchor  about  a  mile  from  shore. 
They  had  eaten  up  her  cargo  of  rice,  and  only  three  of 
the  crew  remained  alive.  The  Aleutians  came  off,  and  hove 
up  the  anchor,  and  towed  her  into  a  little  harbor,  where  she 
drove  ashore  in  a  gale  soon  after.  The  Japanese  lived  two 
months  on  Adakh,  being  kindly  treated  by  the  Fur  Com- 
pany's agents.  Thence  they  sailed  in  their  own  boat  to 
Atka,  arriving  July  10 ;  whence  the  Hutchinson  took  them 
(Sept  D),  to  Onnalaska,  and  thence  to  San  Francisco. 
Adakh  is  very  near  Atka,  to  the  W.  S.  W.  It  is  about 
520   miles   from   the    nearest  point  of    the   continent  of 
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America,  but  it  is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  the 
chain  of  islands  between  Alaska  and  Attou,* 

Before  closing  this  singular  catalogue  of  waifs,  I  will  add 
three  cases  of  drifting  upon  islands  in  our  half  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  though  far  removed  from  us,  and  two  of  dis- 
masted junks,  found  near  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Belcher, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  304,  says:  "About  the  same  time  [1833], 
another  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Oahu, 
Sandwich  Islands.  From  the  Hawaiian  Spectator,  Vol.  1., 
p.  290,  I  have  the  details.  'A  junk,  laden  witfi  fish,  and 
having  nine  hands  on  board,  left  one  of  the  southern 
islands  of  the  Japanese  Group,  for  Jeddo,  but,  encounter- 
ing a  typhoon,  was  driven  to  sea.  After  wandering  about 
the  ocean  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  they  anchored  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  December,  1832,  near  the  harbor  of 
Waialea,  Oahu.  Their  supply  of  water  had  been  obtained 
from  casual  showers.  On  being  visited,  four  persons  were 
found  on  board ;  three  of  these  were  sevorelv  afflicted  with 
scurvy,  two  being  unable  to  walk  and  the  third  nearly  so. 
The  fourth  was  in  good  health  and  had  the  sole  management 
of  the  vessel.  After  remaining  at  Waialea  five  or  six  days, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  vessel  to  Honolulu, 
where  she  was  wrecked  oflf  Barber's  point,  on  the  evening 


♦  Sinco  writing  the  above  I  have  met  Capt.  Anton  Barth,  who  rescued  the 
survivors  from  the  Island  of  Adakh«  in  1871.  He  has  resided  in  Atka  for  many 
yearn,  and  has  married  an  Aleutian  wife.  lie  informn  me  that  the  old  people 
of  his  wife's  family  tell  him  that  about  twenty  years  ago  a  Japanese  junk  was 
cast  away  ujwn  Atka,  and  only  three  of  her  crew  naved.  He  also  confirms  the 
wreck  on  Attou,  having  y>cen  there  and  seen  the  Japanese,  in  li^iii.  They  were 
eventually  taken  to  the  Amoor  Kivcr,  by  a  Russian  vessel,  and  thence  in  a 
man-of-war,  to  Japan.  He  said  he  had  heard  of  other  wrecks  on  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  but  could  give  no  particulars.  He  spoke  of  the  similarity  between  the 
Ju])aiyse  and  Aleuts,  both  in  personal  appearance  and  in  the  sound  of  the 
language. 
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of  Jauuary  Ist,  1833.  Everything  but  the  crew  wa«  lost 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifliug  articles.  Tlie  'men 
retnained  at  Honolulu  eighteen  months,  when  they  were 
forwarded  to  Kamtschatka,  from  whence  they  hoped, 
eventually,  to  work  their  way,  by  stealth,  into  their  own 
country,  approaching  by  the  way  of  the  most  northern 
islands  of  the  Group." 

A  condensed  account  of  the  same  incident  may  be  found 
in  Forbes's  California,  (qufited  above),  p.  300.  Forbea 
odda  that  her  burden  was  only  eighty  tons. 

In  the  "Old  and  New"  magay.ine,  of  June,  1870,  is  an 
article  entitled  "Our  Furthest  Outpoat,"  by  C.  \V.  Brooks, 
Gm|.,  Japanese  Consul  at  San  Francisco.  Speaking  of  the 
oruise  of  the  bark  Gambia,  in  1659,  among  the  small 
iHlandg  to  the  northeast  of  the  Hawaiian  Group,  he  says, 
"On  these  and  iniiny  other  islands  and  rocks  visited  were 
found  wrecks  of  Jiipnnese  junks."  Again,  speaking  of  the 
Midway  Ishmds,  the  subject  o(  the  article,  he  says,  "On 
the  lijtBt  side  are  the  remains  of  two  Japanese  junks,  their 
lower  musts  siranili.-d  high  np  on  tlie  beach.  The  northeast 
shore  is  lined  with  drift-wood,  among  which  are  many  red- 
wood logs  of  formidable  size,  evidently  from  the  coast  of 
California."  Midway  Islands  arc  in  Int.  2S°  15  N.,  Ion. 
177»22   W. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Brooks  has  also  informed  me  that  dipt, 
llrnoks  of  the  Gambia,  found  remains  of  a  junk  ou  "Ocean 
Wand,"  lat.  2»°  24  N..  Iim.  178=  21  W.,  very  near  Mid- 
way lalandH. 

There  are  many  Jajianese  wrecks  strewn  among  th6 
islands  of  Iho  Pacific,  hut  I  allude  to  these  on  Ouhu,  Ocean 
and  Midway  especially,  because  they  are  situated  partially 
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in  the  return  flow  of  the  great  cnrrent,  and,  as  is  shown  by 
the  character  of  the  drift-stuff  thrown  on  their  beaches, 
these  Japanese  wrecks  had  very  likely  oqpe  been  near  the 
American  shores. 

I  will  here  mention  two  dismasted  vessels  met  at  sea, 
which  were  furnished  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Brooks, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  authorities  from 
which  he  derived  them. 

''In  1848,  Capt.  Cox,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  picked  up 
15  or  20  Japanese,  from  a  disabled  junk,  in  lat.  40^  N., 
Ion.  170®  W.  He  kept  them  on  board  during  a  cruise  in 
the  Okotsk  sea  and  finally  landed  them  at  Lahaina." 

"In  1855,  Capt.  Brooks,  of  Brig  Leverett,  picked  up  an 
abandoned  junk  in  lat.  42°  N.,  Ion.  170®  W."  Both  these 
are  about  in  the  longitude  of  Alaska,  and  south  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands." 

If  I  had  time  and  opportunity,  I  have  no  doubt  I  might 
greatly  extend  this  list.  These  cases  have  been  gathered 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  mainly  by  inquiry  among  my 
personal  friends  and  amidst  the  prosecuticm  of  an  active 
business.  The  further  I  extended  my  enquiries  the  greater 
results  I  obtained,  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  cast-aways  will  eventually  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge, besides  the  many  which  have  perished  from  exposure, 
or  died  in  captivity  amoug  the  savages. 

Many  wrecked  junks  have  also  been  found  on  the  islands 
nearer  to  Japan,  but  as  ihey  are  foreign  to  my  purpose,  I 
deem  them  only  worthy  of  general  mention,  as  increasing 
the  sum  of  probabilities.  Perry  found  them  on  the  Bonin 
Islands.  See  Ilawkes's  account  of  Perry's  Exped.,  Vol.  L, 
p.  199.     Brooks  mentions  them  among  the  islands  l)etvveen 
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the  Hawaiian  Group  and  Japan.  Many  others  have  found 
such  wrecks  among;  the  islands  further  west,  nearer  Japan. 

I  have  been  loll]  also  that  there  is  one  near  Petropauloski 
iu  Kamtscbatka,  and  one  on  Kanni,  the  uorthernniost  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  bnt  I  am  unable  tu  find  proper  authority 
for  tbem. 

The  number  of  cast-away  Japanese  who  have  been  picked 
up  at  sea,  and  brought  into  San  Francisco  and  Houolulu,  is 
also  considerable,  taken  from  a  score  or  more  of  vessels,  but 
I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  correct  data  of  their  posi- 
tions at  the  time  of  rescue,  which  alone  would  render  them 
valuable  for  my  purpose.  Besides,  many  of  them,' perhaps 
all,  were  picked  up  very  far  to  the  westward  of  America, 
For  example,  during  1871,  two  crews  were  brought  into 
San  Francisco.  On  Feb.  2,  lat.  23=  45  N..  Ion.  UP 
31'  East,  the  ship  Annie  M.  Small  took  four  men  from  a 
wreck !  and  on  May  23,  lat.  34°  54'  N.,  Ion.  143=  32  East, 
the  steamship  China  I'escnod  five  men. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  when  the 
Japanese  Government  adopted  the  policy  of  n on- inter- 
course, alKiut  200  years  ago,  they  not  only  forbade  their 
Teasels  to  trade  with  foreign  ports,  but  they  altered  by  law 
the  construction  of  their  junks,  rendering  tbem  unlit  for 
anything  but  coasting  voyages.  IJy  prescribing  an  open 
Btern  and  a  huge  rudder  like  our  river  steanihuat  rudders, 
they  made  their  vessels  very  liable  to  a  loss  of  the  rudder, 
which  must  be  speedily  followed  by  cutting  away  the  masts, 
and  then  the  junk  was  helpless.  A  look  at  the  preceding 
li«t  of  disasters  will  show  how  often  this  took  place.  Of 
coarse  thus  uonKnlng  them  near  the  shore  would  very  mudi 
lessen  the  chances  of  their  fulling  into  the  course  of  the 
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Great  Ocean  Currents,  which  would  sweep  them  away  to 
America.  Those  laws  have  now  been  abrogated ;  an  ac- 
count of  them  may  be  found  in  Perry's  Expedition. 

The  evidences  of  any  local  influences  resulting  from  a 
contact  with  the  Asiatic  nations  are  very  slight,  and  all 
that  has  come  under  my  knowledge  in  this  search  can  be 
stated  in  few  words.  Of  the  Aleuts,  Davidson  says,  in 
Alaska  Coast  Pilot,  p.  52,  "The  Aleuts  are  very  distinct 
in  their  looks,  manners,  language  and  customs,  from  all  the 
other  Indians  of  the  northwest,  and  many  of  them  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  less  marked  of  the  Japanese,  so 
much  so  that  the  question  at  once  arises  whether  this  people 
has  not  been  derived  from  cast-away  or  shipwrecked  inhalv 
itants  of  Japan,  carried  thither  by  the  Kamtschatka  branch 
of  the  great  Japanese  stream ;  but  it  is  not  our  province 
to  investigate  the  problem  in  this  place." 

An  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  who 
brought  down  the  three  Japanese  from  Atka  on  the 
"Hutchinson,"  said  they  had  no  difficulty  in  making  their 
wants  known  to  the  Aleuts,  for  they  had  many  words  in 
common.  This  gentleman  had  resided  long  at  the  north- 
west, and  spoke  the  Aleutian  language. 

Wilkes  also  noticed  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  Indians 
he  visited  on  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  the  presence  of  some 
simple  acts  resembling  the  Chinese,  such  as  a  style  of 
weaving  rush  mats,  the  conical  hats,  <&c.,  and  he  speaks  of 
the  presence  of  the  "oblique"  eye  among  the  coast  tribes 
only,  and  a  variety  of  complexions  in  certain  localities,  as 
suggesting  a  kinship  to  the  Asiatic  nations.  I  may  add, 
however,  that  in  San  Francisco,  where  house-servants,  both 
of  Chinese  and  Indian  extraction,  are  common,  it  is  often 
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very  puzzling  to  detect  their  nationality,  when  dressed  in 
European  style,  I  have  often  l)een  deceived  myself.  But 
these  questions,  as  well  as  that  of  a  similarity  in  language, 
are  out  of  the  range  of  my  knowledge  and  foreign  to  ray 
purpose. 

To  sum  up  then  the  sure  results  obtained,  we  have  in  the 
ninety  years,  from  1781  to  1871,  nine  junks,  either  stranded 
on  our  shores  or  drifted  to  their  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  one  at  Oahu — and  in  every  case  where  we  have  a 
record  of  the  wreck  a  part  of  the  crew  saved  alive,  and 
this  too  at  a  period  when  the  Japanese  commercial  regula- 
tions were  most  unfavorable  to  such  voyages  as  brought 
their  vessels  within  the  influence  of  the  Great  Stream  which 
could  bear  them  to  our  shores.  Recapitulating  the  list 
with  approximate  dates,  we  have,  in 

1815,  Junk  boarded  at  Sea,  lat.  32^  45  N.,  Ion.  166*  57'  W. 
1813,      "  "       about  49®  "     131  ^ 

1820,      "      stranded  on  Point  Adams. 
1833,     "  "  Cape  Flattery. 

1805,     '*  "        near  Sitka. 

1782,     "  "        on  an  Aleutian  Island. 

1862,     ''  "         '*   Attou  " 

1871,      "  "         "   Adakb  " 

1832,     "  '*         "   Oahu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Date  unknown,  viTeck  on  San  Benito  Island. 
Date  unknown,  several  wrecks  of  junks  on  Midway  and  Ocean 
Islands,  and  Group  between  there  and  Oahu. 

So  much  has  come  to  our  knowledge  unquestionably, 
without  counting  the  other  cases  which  rest  upon  rumor. 
There  is  still  remaining  a  possibility  of  more,  whose  crows 
have  perished  among  the  savages,  or  been  absorbed.  It  is 
an  interesting  inquiry  whether  before  the  days  of  Japanese 
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exclusiveness  there  may  not,  with  freer  navigatioD  and 
stronger  vessels,  have  been  jnany  more.  And  as  Japanese 
History  is  opened  to  our  study,  it  will  be  a  curious  question 
whether  some  crew  may  not  have  returned  home  with  the 
tidings  of  a  new  world  far  across  the  Ocean.  However 
this  may  be,  these  facts  are  very  interesting  to  illustrate 
the  possible  course  of  migration,  and  any  anomalies 
observed  among  the  northwest  coast  Indians  may  possibly 
receive  some  light  from  the  likelihood  of  an  infusion  of 
Japanese  blood. 


The  following  paper,  intended  for  presentation  aV  the  meeting,  by 
accident  was  not  received  till  after  the  acljoamment. 

THE  COSMOGONY  OF  DANTE  AND  COLUxMBDS. 


BY    EDWARD    E.    HALE. 


When  Columbus  sailed  on  his  fourth  voyage,  he  wrote  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabelhi  a  letter  which  contains  the  following 
statement  with  regard  to  the  South  Sea,  then  undiscovered, 
known  to  us  as  the  Paci6c  Ocean  : 

"I  believe  that  if  I  should  pass  undiT  the  E(juator,  in  arriving  at 
this  higher  region  of  which  I  speak,  I  should  find  there  a  milder 
temperature  and  a  diversity  in  the  stare  and  in  the  waters.  Not 
that  I  believe  that  tlie  liighest  ))oint  is  navi<^able  whence  these  cur- 
rents flow,  nor  tliat  we  can  mount  there,  because  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  the  terrestiial  paradise,  whence  no  one  can  enter  but 
by  the  will  of  God." 

This  curious  passage,  of  which  the  language  seems  so 
mystical,  represents  none  tKe  less  the  impression  which 
Columbus  had  of  the  physical  cosmogony  of  the  undis- 
covered half  of  the  world.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that 
the  most  elaborate  account  of  this  cosmogony,  and  that  by 
which  alone  it  has  been  handed  down  to  the  memory  of 
modern  times,  is  that  presented  in  Dante's  Divina  Coni- 
media,  where  he  represents  the  moimtain  of  Purgatory,  at 
the  antipodes  of  Jerusalem,   crowned   by  the  Terrestrial 
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Paradise.      It  is  this  paradise  of  which  Columbus  says, 
"No  one  can  enter  it  but  by  the  will  of  God." 

Of  Dante's  Cosmogony  a  very  accurate  account  is  given 
by  Miss  Bossetti,  in  her  essay  on  Dante,  recently  pub- 
lished, to  which  she  gives,  the  name  of  "The  Shadow  of 
Dante."     Her  statement  is  in  these  words  :  . 

"Dante  divides  our  globe  into  two  elemental  heinisj>heres,  the 
Eastern,  chiefly  of  land ;  the  Western,  iilinost  wholly  of  water. 
In  the  midst  of  the  inhabited  land-hemisphere  he  places  Jerusa- 
lem, within  tlie  same  hemisphere,  so  that  its  central  and  Hell's 
lowest  point  is  exactly  imder  Jerusalem  ;  he  places  Hell  in  the 
midst  of  the  uiTinhabit^d  sea-hemisphere ;  he  ])laces  Purgatory,  as 
the  antipodes  to  Jerusalem,  dist^uit  from  it  by  the  whole  diameter 
of  the  globe.  Tims  on  and  within  the  earth  are  situated  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal  prison-house  of  sin.  Neither,  in  Dante's 
view,  lormed  part  of  God's  original  creation,  wherein  sin  was  not, 
but  the  fall  of  Lucifer  at  once  produced  the  one  and  prepared 
the  other,  convulsing  and  inverting  the  world  whicli  God  had 
made.  Ilie  rebel  Seraph  fell  headlong  from  Heaven  directly 
above  the  Western  hemis[)here,  till  then  a  continent,  in  whose 
midst  was  Eden  ;  and  Earth,  in  the  two-fold  hoiTor  of  his  siglit 
and  j)re8ence,  undei'went  a  two-fold  change.  First,  to  veil  her 
face,  she  brouijht  in  upon  herself  the  vast  floods  of  the  P^astern 
sea-hemisphei e,  transferring  to  their  place  all  her  dry  land,  save 
Eden,  which  thus  was  left  insulated  in  mid-Ocean.  And  sei'ondly, 
to  escape  liis  contact  as  he  sank  and  sank  through  her  sndace, 
through  lier  bowels,  till  the  middle  of  his  colossal  frame,  having 
reached  the  centre  of  gravity,  remained  there  iixed  from  the 
slieer  physical  imf)ossibility  of  sinking  any  lower,  she  caused  a 
vast  mass  of  her  internal  substance  to  flee  before  his  tace,  and 
h'aving  eternally  void  the  space  it  once  liad  occupied  to  form  the 
inverted  pit-cone  of  Hell,  she  heaved  it  up  directly  under  PIden, 
amid  the  new  waste  of  waters,  to  form  the  towering  mountain- 
cone,  on  whose  ])eak  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  should  thenceforth 
to  tlie  end  of  lime,  sit  bv,  above  all  elemental  strife,  anil  wliose 
8i<les  should,  al\er  the  Redemption  of  Man,  furnish  the  Purgato- 
rial stair  whereby  his  foot  might  aspire  once  more  to  tread,  his 
eye  to  contemplate  his  regained  inheritance." 

The  allusion  thus  made  by  Columbus  to  the  mystical  cos- 
mogony on  which  Dante  wrought,  is,  I  suppose,  the  last 
serious  allusion  made  to  it,  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  by  any 
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geogmplici'.  Oil  till!  iitbttr  ImnJ,  I  am  nut  awnre  tlint  any 
of  the  dihtinguisbed  critics  of  Daute  have  culled  attentiuii 
t((  the  fact,  that  so  late  as  the  year  1503,  a  uavigator  aa 
ilhistrious  a»  Cohimbiis,  was  still  conducting  his  voyages 
on  the  supposition  that  Dante's  cosmogony  was  true  in  fact. 
All  readers  of  later  yuyages  will  i-euienil)er  how  often, 
withunt  any  reference  to  ihia  cosmogony,  the  islands  of  the 
Soiitliern  Pacitic  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise. It  may  he  worthy,  therefore,  of  remark,  that  the 
precise  antipodes  ()f  Jernsalein.  which,  according  to  the 
cosmogony  of  Dante,  would  be  the  tdai-e  of  the  summit  ()f 
the  terrestrial  paradise,  is  just  south  of  Tahiti,  and  south- 
west of  Pitcaim's  island,  the  two  points  where  different 
enthusiasts  among  modern  navigators  have  fancied  that 
their  terrestrial  paradise  was  found.  These  islands  are,  in 
fact,  the  nearest  land  tu  the  spot  which  Columbus,  in  the 
half  mystiad  and  half  geographicjil  letter  which  I  have 
cited,  indicates  as  the  terrestrial  paradise. 

It  is  to  be  rememljered,  also,  that  it  has  l^een  proved 
tliat  the  Pacific  islands  have  grown  uji  on  the  crests  nf 
extinct  volctmoes. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  note  to  the  Purgatorio  thus  descril>es 
the  mountain  which  Columbus  expected  to  find  there : 

■^lie  Dtouiitaiii  of  Pnrgatory  is  a  vast  conical  uiouulain,  risiTtg 
it«ep  and  higli  fiom  the  watcra  ol  tbe  Southern  Ocean,  at  ii  point 
aiiti|)odal  to  &lount  Sion,  in  Jerusalem.  Ai'ound  it  nin  neveu 
terraces  on  which  are  pnnished  severally  tbe  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 
Kongh  atiiirways,  cut  in  the  rocli,  lead  uri  from  terraoe  lo  i«rraue, 
and  on  the  BUnimit  is  the  garden  of  the  Terrealrial  Paradise." 
JjongfeliowB  Jirat  note  to  the  Puryatorto,  T'of.  2,  Did.  Cimi., 
p.  159. 
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PROCEEDINGS, 


ANNUAL    MEETING,  OCTOBER  21,  1872,  AT    THE    HALL    OF  THE 

SOCIETY,  IN  WORCESTER. 


The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Recording  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Council, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Hon.  N.  B.  SnuRTLEPr,  M.D. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Librarian,  and  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  read  their  Annual  Reports,  which 
were  adopted  as  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Council,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication,  to  be  printed  at 
their  discretion. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Report  of  the  Council,  remarks 
were  made  by  Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  Mr.  Haven, 
Judge  Thomas,  Dr.  Jarvis,  Col.  Washburn,  and  Prof. 
Smyth,  of  Andover,  upon  the  subject  of  Dr.  Palfrey's 
last  volume. 

Col.    E.    B.    Stoddard  and   Hon.   P.  C.   Bacon   were 

appointed  a  committee  to  receive  the  ballots  for  President, 

and  reported  that  all  the  ballots  were  for  Hon.  Stephen 

Salisbury. 

Mr.  Deane,  Hon.  F.  11.  Dewey,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Water- 
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BTON  were  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  the  remain- 
ing officers,  and  they  reported  as  follows : 

Vice  Presidents: 

Hon.  Benj.  F.  Thomas,  LL.D.,  of  Boston. 
James  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

Council: 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  B,  Shurtleff,  M.D.,  of  Boston. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  of  Boston. 

Joseph  Sargent,  M.D.,  of  Worcester. 

Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.D.,  of  Worcester. 

Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  of  Charlestown. 

Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  of  Worcester. 

Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  of  Hartford. 

Secretary  of  foreign  Correspondence. 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  LL.D.,  of  Boston. 

Secretary  of  Domestic  Correspondence. 
Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 

according  Secretary. 
Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  of  Worcester. 

Treasurer. 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

Committee  of  Publication : 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  of  Boston. 
Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 


AudiCors: 
Hon.  Isaac   Davis,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 
Hon.  Ebenezbr  Toriiey,  of  Fitchbtirg. 

And  thoy  were  choaen  by  iuillot. 

The  President  submitted  a  report  from  the  Council  rela- 
tive to  the  burial  place  of  Capt,  John  Smith,  and  proyision 
for  a  suitable  tablet,  or  a  reauwal  of  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tion ;  and  on  motion  of  Col.  Davis  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  Hon.  G.  F.  Hoar  and  Mr.  Haven,  with  authority 
to  act. 

Voted,  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  give  a  quit- 
claim deed,  in  l>ehalf  of  the  society,  of  a  tract  of  land  lying 
in  front  of  the  former  Antiquarian  Hall,  on  Summer  Street, 
on  such  terms  as  he  shall  sec  fit. 

The  Council  recommended  Benson  .1,  LosiiUNO,  of  New 
York,  for  membership,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  President  read  a  paper  which  he  had  prepared,  on 
"  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  National  Songs,"  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication,  after  some 
remarks  by  Rev.  Mr.  Waterston,  Hou.  B.  F.  Tuomas, 
and  Hon.  P.  Emokt  Aldricii. 

Dr.  Jarvis,  in  some  remarks  in  approval  of  the  society's 
collections  of  newspapers,  alluded  to  a  collection  of  foreign 
postage  stanips  whicli  he  had  made,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  present  to  tbosociety.  Dr.  S.  A.  GuEBN.of  Boston,  and 
Nathaniel  Paoib,  Esq.,  made  some  suggestions  on  the 
BDbjoct  of  postage  stamps- 
Rev.  Mr,  Waterston  s[^)oke  of  the  desirability  of  the 
collection  of  photographic  and  stereoscopic  views  of  objects 
of  antiquarian   interest,  alluding  to  an  nid  building  in  Ply- 


mouth,  N.  H.,  in  which  Duntel  Webster  made  his  first  plea, 
and  now  used  for  a  carriage  and  paint  shop.  He  had  found 
a.  stereoscopic  view  of  the  building  and  presented  it  to  the 
society.  Ho  also  presented  other  views  of  objects  of  inter- 
eat  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing pictures  of  Indians  and  their  primitive  associations. 
He  also  exhibited  autographs — a  bill  made  by  the  father 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  President  Levei-ett,  of  Harvard 
College,  for  candles,  a  certiticate  of  church  membership  uf 
the  uncle  of  Benjamin  Fmnklin,  from  Black  Friars,  Lon- 
don, to  a  Boston  church,  and  several  letters  and  papers, 
including  a  passport  of  John  and  John  Qoincy  Adams, 
signed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  letter  of  Paul  Jones, 
directed  to  His  Excellency  Dr.  Franklin,  a  letter  of  Frank- 
lin written  in  1778,  and  several  of  hie  printed  paniphlets. 

Dr.  Jarvis  spoke  of  the  mistake  in  regard  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  inscription  on  the  monument  at  Concord,  and  of 
the  quarrel  between  Concord  and  Lexington  as  to  the  place 
where  the  tirst  resistance  to  the  British  was  made. 

Mr.  Haven  submitted  a  communication  fr<»m  Kev.  Ed- 
ward E.  Hale,  accompanying  a  curious  and  rare  black-let- 
ter tract  in  German,  the  property  of  his  brother  in  Ihw, 
Mr.  Frederic  Perkins  ;  and  also  a  translation  and  comment 
by  Mr.  Perkins.  The  book  is  mentioned  by  Harrisse, 
(Bibl.  Am.  Vetust.,  p.  177,  No.  102),  with,  however, 
some  oversights,  and  some  errors  of  the  press.  Harrisse 
gives  It  the  date  of  l.i20  (after  Gra^sse),  and  attributes  it 
to  Peter  Martyr,  cidliug  the  surname  "  Angloria,"  while  iu 
fact  it  is  Angliant.  Moreover,  the  story  is  told,  in  part, 
in  the  lirst  person  ;  whereas  Peter  Martyr  was  never  in  the 
regions  described,  and  had   llarrisse  examined  the  text* 


which  ia  crabbed  old  German,  he  would  oot  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  aacrilnng  it  to  Peter  Martyr,  even  with  a 
query.  The  ntirnitive  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
Spanish,  and  the  author  styles  himself  Jobnn  von  Angliara, 
the  faithfid  servant  of  Charles,  King  of  Spain,  and  an 
unworthy  captain,  who  sailed  with  twenty  ships  "from 
Calesae  in  Spain  on  a  voyage  to  Galicut."  They  encoun- 
tered a  storm,  by  wliich  the  ships  were  scattered,  only 
four  being  left  together.  These  turned  towards  an  oppo- 
site quarter  of  the  sea,  and  sailed  four  thousand  miles,  and 
on  Eadter  eve,  1519,  which  was  the  twenty-third  day  of 
April,  they  saw  land.  This  proved  to  be  ao  island  occu- 
pied by  handsome  men,  as  white  as  themselves,  with  whom 
they  communicated  by  an  interpreter  who  "could  speak 
Indian."  These  were  not  accustomed  to  wear  clothing, 
but  had  a  populous  city,  and  a  king  wlio  lived  in  a  palace 
built  of  gold  and  precious  stones  of  great  value.  This 
king  gave  them  four  vessels  of  pure  gold  full  of  precious 
stuDCB,  to  be  presented  to  their  own  moQarch,  as  a  token 
of  friendship  and  honor.  The  island  was  one  of  a  number 
within  a  circuit  of  two  thousand  miles,  abounding  in  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  governed  by  four  kings,  whose 
people  lived  after  the  ancient  maimer,  pmyed  to  God  and 
JesuB  Chrisl,  and  were  obedient  to  "  Priester  Johan,"  doing 
all  that  he  enjoins  and  appoints. 

The  tale  is  doubtless  a  Action  in  the  whole — certainly  in 
part — and  may  be,  as  Mr.  Perkins  suggests,  intended  for 
an  imposition,  or  an  imitation  of  on6  of  the  letters  of 
Columbus — perhaps  a  mere  romance  of  the  sea.  At  any 
rate,  it    is   by  a  very  remote   kinship  that  the  narrative  of 
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Johan  yon  Angliara  can  be  reckoned  among  ''Americana." 
Mr.  Perkins  inquires  if  any  corresponding  Spanish  tract  is 
known. 

Mr.  Deane  reported  that  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  the  society  he  had  written  Dr.  Kohl  on  the  subject  of 
his  Memoir  on  the  West  Coast ;  and  the  society  requested 
Mr.  Deane  to  do  what  might  be  necessary  to  prepare  the 
manuscript  for  publication. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Becording  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


In  compliance  with  their  By-laws,  the  Council  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  respectfully  present  their 
semi-annual  Report,  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the 
institution. 

Although  nothing  of  an  extraordinary  character  has  trans- 
pired since  the  semi-annual  meeting,  held  in  Boston  in 
April  last,  nevertheless  the  records  of  the  Council  will 
show  that  at  their  regular  meetings  much  has  been  done  to 
promote  the  general  objects  of  the  society,  and  that  the 
Council  have  been  diligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duty 
in  looking  after  the  finances  and  giving  their  attention  to 
the  direction  of  such  matters  as  of  necessity  come  under 
their  particular  care.  A  detailed  account  of  this  business 
would  not  be  sufficiently  interesting  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  society  on  the  present  occasion.  The  details  can  be 
found  in  the  records. 

In  the  Treasurer's  Report,  which  will  be  submitted  by 
our  efficient  officer,  will  be  found  evidence  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  society  in  its  financial  matters.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  various  funds  have  been  carefully  nursed 
and  that  the  yearly  income  therefrom  steadily  increases. 
No  expenses  have  been  incurred  except  those  that  were 
al)solutely  necessary  to  carry  on  the  institution  in  an  econo- 
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inical  manner.  The  society  has  been  highly  favored  inl 
hnving  possessed  tiiiaucial  officers  whose  iaterest  in  the  I 
institution  and  whose   ability   and   integrity  have  been  sol 


The  cabinet  increases  in  it«  treasnrea  constAntly,  and  now  I 
possesses  many  rare,    valuable  and  interesting  specimens, 
which  adorn  our  halls,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  studies  I 
and  researches  of  those  who  visit  the  collections  in  the  J 
prosecution  of  their  historical  and  aniiquariun  inquiries. 

The  society's  Library,  which  is  the  most  valuable  of  its  ' 
treasures,  rapidly  iuereasea  in  the  number  of  its  volumes; 
and  it  is  with  pride  as  well  as  pleasure  that  we  can  look  at 
our  collection  of  rare  books  and  pamphlets  and  feel  that  in 
this  we  have  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  library  in  its 
specialties  that  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  American  society 
to  possess ;  and  still  more  can  we  rejoice,  that  these  treas- 
ures are  free  to  all  who  desire  and  see  fit  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  use.  While  we  bail  with  pleasure  the  additions 
that  are  daily  made  to  these  treasures,  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  we  cannot  make  thera  more  serviceable  for  want 
of  a  complete  catalogue  in  printed  form.  The  day  will 
come,  however,  and  soon  it  is  hoped,  when  the  finances  of 
the  society  will  warrant  the  necessarv  expenditure  for  such 
an  iuiportiint  work  as  the  preparation  and  printmg  of  a 
compendious  catalogue  of  the  library  and  cabinet.  The 
regular  examination  of  the  library  shows  that,  although  the 
books  have  been  largely  naed  for  consultiition,  yet  no  injury 
nor  loss  has  happened  to  their  number  during  the  last  six 
months,  and  that  the  increase  in  number  of  the  books  has 
been  hirge,  and  that  their  condition  h:is  been  much  improved 
by  repairs  and  binding.     The  binding  fujid  allows  the  lA- 
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brarian  to  keep  his  new  books  and  pamphlets  in  a  proper 
condition,  not  only  for  preservation  but  for  easy  and  com- 
fortiible  conaultatiou, — the  last  a  great  desideratum  in  all 
libraries,  and  which,  except  in  ours,  is  apt  to  be  seriously 
neglected,  perhaps  for  want  of  proper  and  sufficient  means. 
This  fund,  a  wise  forethought  of  its  founder,. is  one  of  the 
tnoet  useful  that  the  society  possesses,  and  will  be  the 
means  of  preserving  much  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  on 
account  of  its  cpbomenil  character- 
It  IB  griitifying  to  the  society  to  find  that  the  facilities 
which  it  affords  to  students  are  so  much  enjoyed  and  pro- 
perly used.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  that  the  library  is  not 
frequented  by  authors  and  public  writers,  who  require  facta 
that  only  can  be  gleaned  from  its  volumes ;  and.  while  honey 
is  so  liboriiUy  gathered  frnm  them  and  collected  together  for 
iiitellectnal  repasts,  it  is  frequently  returned  to  our  own 
shelves  in  various  forms,  ocj^aaiouiilly  much  improved  and 
made  mort^  valuable  by  critical  comment  and  additional  in- 
formation. In  this  way  the  society  gHins  much,  tmd  is 
repaid  most  pleasantly  and  satisfiicturily  in  the  manner  it 
mont  desires,  by  an  additicm  to  its  collectinn  of  treiisures. 

However  much  may  have  been  accomplished  by  writers 
visiting  nur  coUectiims,  it  i^  a  matter  nf  great  satisfaction 
thai  much  aUo  has  been  done  by  onr  own  meml>crs. 
During  the  past  six  months  we  hiive  been  favored  by  ihe 
published  prodnctious  of  several  of  our  associate''.  Among 
these  should  be  mentioned  the  recent  work  by  Hon.  Richard 
Frothingham,  styled  "The  Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States,"  This  volume,  printed  in  nn  excellent 
inner,  most  enticingly  invites  the  reader  to  a  carefully 
prepared  account  of  the  imtiiinal  birth  of  the  United  States, 
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and  ia  really  the   first  iitlempt  of  any  writer  of  reputatioal 
to  lay  before  the  bistcirical  student  a  clear  and  lucid  inter- 1 
prctation  wf  the  important  facta  on  this  subject  which  have  I 
been   preserved  and   banded   down   to   us   from    tlie   very  I 
founders  of  the  Itepublii'.     With  a  minuteness  and  exact-  I 
nes3  truly  commendable  in  a  historical  writer,  Mr.  Froth-  1 
ingbam  has  given  in  detail  the  tendencies  and  progress  of  1 
events  which  led  to  this  great  accompIishDiont ;    and  has 
presented  tii  the  world  one  of  the   must  carefully  prepared 
and  valuable  text  books  in  republicanism  which  haa  ever 
been  produced.    In  his  work  no  research  has  been  neglected 
by  him,  no  facts  are  overlooked,  aud  no  particuliirs  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  passed  by ;  but  with  a  surprising  thor- 
oughness which  few  sohohirs  iind  investigators  possess,  and 
with  a  sagacity  aud  good  sense  which  he  haa  exhibited  ia 
his  other  historical  writings,  he  bus  treated  his  present  sub- 
ject in  an  exceedingly  Judicious  manner.     This  kbor  has 
naturally  crept  upon  the  author,  in  consequence  of  bis  pre- 
vious  investigations   and    writings.      The   early    eflbrt   in 
writing  the  history  of  his   uative   town,  drew  him  uncnn- 
Bciously  into  the  study  ot  the  eflbrta  of  the  country  to  gain 
its  independence,  and  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  buttle 
of  Bunker  Ilill  and  to  the  siege  of  Boston.     These  in  turn 
gradually  demanded   the  investigations  which  resulted    in 
the   "  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Wiirren  ;"  and  it  wns  im- 
possible that  ft  writer  with  Mr.  Frothingham'a  philoaophiu 
mind,  and  great  accumulation  of  facts,  could  rest  in  his  pre- 
vious labors,  and   lay  aside  the  pen,  without  doing  exactly 
what  ho  has  done,  that  for  which  all  readers  interested  in 
the  grfiwth  of  governmeuta  will  most  cordially  thank  him. 
In  a  local  point  of  view  the  volume  tills  a  space  hitherto 
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empty;  and  the  twelve  chapters,  although  connected  iDti- 
mately.  each  possess  aa  individual  interest  un  account  of 
the  graphic  iii:iDuer  in  which  important  matters  mid  noVf 
rioiis  tnuis&ctiuns  are  rclat«d.  By  this  last  eflVirt  our  aaso- 
ciate  has  added  wcll-eanied  laurels  to  a  reputation  Buffi- 
ciently  great  U>  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  most  ainliitioiu 
nriter  fur  fame;  hut  rortumitely  Mr.  Frothiiigham's  fitme 
was  early  avconiplished,  and  his  lnt«  writings  have  t>e«Q  for 
the  propagiitioii  and  disseoiinatiun  of  hUturic  truths. 

tlou.  John  D.  Baldwin,  the  author  of  "Pre-Hiirtoric 
Nations,'  has  given  to  the  pubii<:  another  work  of  much 
Interest.  TbU  volome  ou  Aiicifut  Ainerica  is  eminently 
archnKilo^itatl ,  and  treats  very  particularly  of  tbc  aubjevta 
which  come  directly  within  tlie  scope  of  the  intention  of 
the  fonmU^rv  of  the  society.  The  work  is  extremely  well 
illustrated  with  engravings,  and  exhibits  much  patienl  re- 
search und  study.  Students  of  tiut  autii)uilies  of  America 
will  find  tJiis  new  production  of  our  assudate  a  weleome 
volume,  on  account  of  the  careful  and  masterly  manner  w 
whidi  tb<-  subject  has  l>e«n  treated. 

Ilun.  John  U.  Palfrey,  another  mfcnlier  of  the  society, 
Kas  ju»t  contributed  an  additional  volume  to  those  which 
have  so  much  enriched  our  hist'iriciil  literature.  The  aew 
volume  is  a  serjuel  to  iho  two  rolunK-*  putrlishod  in  1806, 
sad  is  truly  a  compendions  history  of  New  Engbnd  from 
the  lievolutktn,  of  the  aerenteentii  ceutury,  to  the  death  of 
George  the  First.  The  woric  i«  writleu  in  the  admiratjle, 
precise  style  of  ibe  author,  and  every  page  bean  the  im- 
pres*  of  patient  investigation  and  careful  study.  Hm 
topics  are  exocedingi/  interesting,  and  are  most  adi 
managed  by  the  learned  airth'tr. 


Iniitly      ^^^ 
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Another  publication,  urider  the  immediate  cliarge  of  i 
Member  of  our  society,  is  the  new  edition  of  the  "Historj*  j 
of  the  MasBachu9etta   General   Hospital."     This  cljiborate  I 
and   highly    interesting   volume   was    written    lly  the   lata  \ 
Nathaniel  Ingersoll   Bowditeh,  and  privately  printed  at  h 
expense  in  1851.     Previous  to  his  decease,  which  occurred  I 
on  tiie  sixteenth  of  April,  1861,  the  history  bad  been  suJ 
liberally  bestowed   by  the  author,  that  a  very  few  copies  1 
only  were  preserved  for  distribution ;  many  notes  of  valuQ  I 
had  been   added  by  him,  and  a  provision  in  his  will  made 
ample  arrangements  for  the   publication  of  a  new  edition 
when   deemed  advisable  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital. 
In  November  lust,  the  Trustees,  judging  it  necessary  that 
the  book  should  I»e  reprinted,  with  Mr.  Bowditeh's  correc- 
tions and  additions,  together  with  a  continuation  up  to  the 
present  year,   requested   Rev.   George  E.  Ellis,  D.D.,  lo 
edit  s  new  edition  of  Mr.  Bowditeh's  History  of  the  Hos- 
pital, with  such  additions  as  he  might  deem  proper.     To 
this  request   Dr.  Ellis  gave  his  consent,  and  the  large  and 
elegantly  printed  volume  of  734  pages  attests   to  the  con- 
scientious and  thorough   manner  in  which  he  has  executed 
his  trust.     Tlio  volume  is  replete  with  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral  reader,  and  contains  a  fund  of  valuable  information. 
Dr.  Ellis  has  faithfully   performed   his   labor  of  Inve,  and 
without  any  great  opportunity  to  win  renown  by  this  gratu- 
itous  labor,  has  performed  a  very  acceptable  duty,  which  i 
will  connect  his  name  indelibly  with  the  gonial  author,  a 
his  former  recent  labor  has  with   the   fortunate  and  distin- 
guished Count  Rumford.     The  admirable  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Ellis  accomplishes  his  literary  endeavors  certainly  i-o- 
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fleets  credit  upoa  himself,  aud  honor  upon  the  schnlarly 
associations  with  wbiih  lit;  is  connoctcd. 

The  society  itself  has  not  been  iniictive  in  respect  to 
publication.  Besides  the  iisiial  semi-annual  reports,  which 
contain  very  interesting  papers,  the  Publishing  Connnitlee, 
with  the  able  assistance  ,  of  our  learned  Librarian,  hare 
caused  to  be  put  in  type  about  one  half  of  the  vnluuble 
history  of  pnuting,  Uy  the  fouuder  of  the  society.  The 
great  care  necessary  in  reproducing  the  original  work  of 
Mr.  Thoniiis,  and  the  large  investigation  required  in  pnip- 
erly  preparing  the  annotation,  and  iii  conducting  the  work 
thrftugh  the  press,  make  the  labor  one  of  slow  progress. 
When  completed,  the  new  edition  of  the  history  will  be  a 
vntuuble  work,  and  will  well  repay  the  society  for  the 
expense  and  labor  of  its  publication. 

Siuee  our  lust  semi-annuiil  meeting,  It  has  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  remove  from  this  life  one  of  unr  old  and 
much  esteemed  members.  Hon.  John  Prescott  Higelow, 
after  a  long  life  of  public  usefulness,  died  in  Boston  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  of  July,  in  ripe  old  Hge.  He  was 
born  in  Groton,  in  tlua  State,  on  the  twenty -fifth  of 
August,  17117,  luid  was  the  second  son  of  Hon.  Timothy 
Bigelow,  of  Groton,  who  subsequently  moved  to  Medford 
iu  Uctobcr,  1806.  Ili.s  first  scliuuling  was  at  Groton 
Academy,  now  called  I^wrence  Academy  ;  and  as  a  recog- 
tiition  of  tbi^  fact,  and  in  gralilude  for  the  favors  received 
ttt  that  iii»litu(ion,  he  remembered  it  in  his  last  will  by 
giving  it  the  liberal  bequest  of  ten  thousand  dolhirs,  sub- 
ject to  the  life  estate  of  an  elderly  pcrwon.  He  whs  fitted 
for  college  by  Dr.  StoiirnA,  of  Medford,  and  iiilercd  I!ar- 
»»rd  College  in  February.  1812,  and  graduated  iu   181.5, 
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*ith  distincHotj,  in  a  class  that  produced  many  emiiient 
Bcbolars,  lawyers  and  clergj-men.  On  graduating  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  which  he  pursued  three  years, 
partly  with  Hon.  Luther  Lawrence,  in  Gi-oton,  and  partly 
with  his  father,  in  Boston,  and  in  181H  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  entered  upon  practise  with  his  father.  In  March,  l 
1824,  Mr.  Bigelow  married  Louisa,  the  only  daughter  of  1 
the  late  David  L.  Brown,  a  well  known  landscape  painter, 
from  England.  With  her  he  lived  until  her  decease  in 
1847,  and  by  her  had  Prescott  Bigelow,  a  yonng  man  of 
much  promise,  who  died  a  few  years  ago.  Early  in  life 
Mr.  Bigelow  evinced  an  interest  in  politics,  and  tvas 
engaged  mrtny  years  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  Boston, 
holding  a  position  in  the  Common  Council  ^m  1827  to 
1834,  being  its  presiding  otEcer  during  two  years.  Sul>- 
HCfiuently,  in  the  years  1849,  1H50  and  1851,  he  very 
acceptably  served  the  city  as  Mayor.  From  1828  to  1836, 
with  the  exception  of  the  year  lt$34,  he  was  a  member  of  { 
the  House  of  Kepresentalives,  and  in  1836  he  was  chosea 
to  sneceed  Hon.  Edward  D.  Bmiga  in  the  office  of  Secr&- 
tary  of  State,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1843,  Id 
1845  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council, 
an  office  which  he  held  four  years,  until  he  was  called  to 
the  Mayoralty  of  Boston.  On  the  ostablishruent  of  the 
Public  Library  of  Boston,  in  1852,  Mr.  Bigelow  was 
chosen  one  of  the  trustees,  and  so  continued  until  1869, 
when  failing  health  induced  him  to  resign  his  position  in 
on  institution  in  which  he  had  so  large  an  interest,  and  to 
which  ho  was  the  earliest  pecuniary  benefactor.  He  has 
died  at  a  ripe  old  age,  a  faithful  public  servant,  and  full  of 
honors.     On  the  thirty-tirst  of  May.  1843,  ho  woa  chosen  J 
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a  member  of  the  AntiquHrian  Society,  and  on  the  twenty- 
first  iif  Octolier  he  was  elected  a  Councillor  of  the 
society,  ail  office  which  he  held  nt  the  time  of  his  decease. 
Afl  a  rpciignition  of  his  regard  fur  the  iustitutlou,  he  left  it 
a  befjnest  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  will  soon  be  paid 
into  the  trensiiry,  withont  nny  condition  as  to  its  use ;  he 
trusting  tirmly  in  the  good  judgment  and  discretion  of  ihe 
Bociety  iu  all  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

William  Thomas,  Esq  ,  a  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the 
society,  died  at  his  residence  in  Boston,  aftvv  a  long  ill- 
ness, on  the  nineteenth  of  June.  1872,  at  the  age  nf  sixty- 
four  years.  He  was  the  aou  of  laaiah  Thomas,  jr.,  and 
was  born  in  Worcester  on  the  ulevoutb  of  April,  IMOS. 
He  obtained  his  edticattnu  at  the  Worcester  schools,  and 
at  the  academy  in  Waketii-ld,  N.  H. ;  and  instead  of  enter- 
ing College  he  completed  his  studies  under  the  tuition  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  D.D.,  of  N'ortbborongh.  When  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  a  store,  in  WorccBter,  where 
be  passed  four  years,  giving  faithful  service,  and  acquiring 
a  taate  for  mercantile  pursuits  and  the  habits  of  industry 
which  so  eminently  prepared  him  for  the  business  positions 
which  he  in  after  life  so  creditably  (illed.  At  tlie  age  of 
eighteen  he  r(^>nioved  to  Boston,  and  entered  the  store  of 
Meaani.  George  and  Jahez  C.  Howe,  where  he  remained 
until  he  cimimeiiccd  business  mi  his  own  account.  In 
1852.  after  aljoLit  twenty  years  of  business,  he  retired  fnim 
inercantilu  pursuits,  and  soon  after  gave  his  special  atten- 
tion to  liauking,  taking  the  responsible  position  of  Presi- 
dent <if  the  tWebster  Bank  at  the  time  of  its  institution, 
and  continuing  iu  office  until  he  was  compelled  to  rctin- 


qiiish  all  business  cares  on  aituouiit  of  &i)ing  health.  H^ 
waa  chosen  a  member  of  Ibe  society  ou  the  twenty-thiK 
of  October,  1850,  and  always  expressed  an  interest  in  tlu 
iiislitution  which  hU  grundfiitbcr  had  so  richly  endowed^! 
Fie  WU3  a  public  spirited  man,  and  characterized  by  a  gonia) 
tempcrameut  niid  liheml  disposition. 

John  Newman   Wilson,  M.L).,  died  at  Newark,  Ohio,  t 
the  eighth  of  the  present  month.     He  was  born  in  Shenan^ 
doah   County,   Virginia,   November  21,   1802.      Sixty-shi 
years  of  his   life  were  passed   in  Newiirk,   Ohio,   and   i 
vicinity.     Mo  studied   medicine   witli  Dr.  John  J.   Boice,1 
and   practised  his  profession  energetically  and  eiiccessfullyi 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  baviug  a  widely  extended  prs 
tisc  all  that  time.     Dr.  Wilsou  was  a  public  spirited  citl* 
zcn,  and  his  influence  was  always  fouud  in  favor  of  gut 
morals.     During  the  rfhullioii  bia  piitriotism  was  conspicU'J 
una.     He  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the   "  Liekiuj 
Connty   Pioneer   Historical   and  Antiquarian    Society." 
imil,  uud  a  uniuber  of  their  most  iuteresting  and  vnluabloi 
papers,  treating  of  autiquurian  and  historical  subjects,  were 
from  his  pen.     Integrity  of  character,  candor,  and  devotiuK 
to   truth,  were   his    prominent   chHracteriatics.       He   gav« 
much  time  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  the  inveslM 
gatiou  and  preservation  of  mounds  and  traces  of  aborigiuo] 
occupation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newark.     The  death  e 
Dr.   Wilson   will    bo   seriously   felt  in  the   community 
which  ho  took  so  active  a  part.     An  appreciative  notice  c 
linn  has  Iteen  published  by  his  friend,  Isaac  Smncker.  Esq.J 
whose  contributions  to  antiquarian   history  for  this  societ^ 
have  ijceii  frequent. 

In  cloaiug  their  report,  the  Council  take  the  opi«.rlunit3 
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of  returning  their  thanks  to  the  numerous  friends  of  the 
society  who  have  remembered  them  during  the  past  six 
months  by  donations  to  the  library  and  cabinet ;  for  the 
society  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  public  for  the 
increase  of  these  departments — and  indeed  this  reliance  has 
been  most  liberally  met  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
historical  and  archsBological  pursuits.  In  return,  the  soci- 
ety is  always  glad  and  ready  to  throw  open  its  doors  to  all 
inquirers ;  and  it  will  ever  be  the  desire  and  endeavor  of 
those  engaged  in  its  management  to  dispense  its  privileges 
most  freely  to  all  who  make  the  objects  of  the  society  their 

business  or  pleasure. 

« 

For  the  Council, 

NATHANIEL  B.   SHUKTLEFF. 
OCTOBEK  21,   1872. 


STreajSttrer'jS  Xtiport. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  submits  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annoal  Report,  for  the  six  months  ending  October  18,  1872. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund,  April  22, 1872,  was  $28,526.92 
Received  for  dividends,  interest,  and  tax  on 

Bank  Stock  reftmded       ....      1,661.30 

$30,188.22 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,        .     1,229.23 


Present  amount  of  this  Fond,  ....  $28,958.99 

The  Collection  and  Besearch  Fund,  April  22, 1872,  was  $13,345.75 
Received  for  dividends,  interest,  premium,  &c., 

since, 971.69 


$14,317.44 
Paid  for  books,  part  of  Librarian's  salary,        .        160.36 


Present  amount  of  tliis  Fund,    ....  14,157.08 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  April  22,  1872,  was        .        .      9,900.08 
Received  for  dividends,  interest,  and  tax  on 

Bank  Stock  reftinded,       .        .        .        .        517.75 


$10,417.83 
Paid  for  part  of  Asst.  Librarian's  salary,  .  249.99 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,    ....  10,167.84 

The  Publishing  Fund,  April  22,  1872,  was      .        .        $10,259.94 
Received  for  dividends,  interest,  premium,  &c., 

since, •      .        616.92 

$10,876.86 
Paid  for  printing  and  expenses  Incurred  for 

publishing, 753.09 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,    ....  10,123.77 

Amount  carried  forward,  63,407.68 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
The  Salisbury  Building  Fund,  April  22,  1872,  was 
Beceived  for  interest  since, 

Present  amonnt  of  this  Fond,    . 

Hie  Isaac  Davis  Fund,  April  22,  1872,  was  . 
Beceived  for  interest  since, 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,   . 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  April  22,  1872,  was 
Beceived  for  interest  since. 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,   . 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds, 
Cash  on  hand  included  in  foregoing  statement. 


68,407.68 


•10,821.16 
285.07 


10,606.28 


•660.78 
18.89 


679.12 


•1,122.20 
30.00 


1,152.20 

•75,845.28 
1,295.28 


iNYBSTlfBNTS. 


The  Librarian's  and  Cfeneral  Fund  is  invested  in 

Bank  Stock, 
Bailroad  Stock, 
Bailroad  Bonds, 
United  States  Bonds, 
City  Bonds, 
Cash,  .... 


The  Collection  and  Research  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, 
Bailroad  Stock,  . 
Bailroad  Bonds, 
United  States  Bonds, 
City  Bonds, 
Cash,  .... 


The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock,       ..        .        .        . 

Bailroad  Stock,  .        .        .        . 

Bailroad  Bonds, 

United  States  Bonds, 

N/asn,  ..,.*• 

Amount  carried  forward. 


•14,400.00 
5,600.00 
7,200.00 

600.00 
1,000.00 

258.99 


-28,958.99 


•4,200.00 

800.00 

7,800.00 

1,100.00 

500.00 

257.08 


•5,800.00 

1,000.00 

3,000.00 

300.00 

67.84 


14,157.08 


•10,167.84 


58,278.91 
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Amoont  brought  forward, 
The  Publishing  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, 

Railroad  Bonds, 

United  States  Bonds, 

City  Bonds, 

Casta, 


53,289.91 


$1,900.00 

6,000.00 

2,060.00 

1,000.00 

173.77 


•10,123.77 


The  Salisbury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bailroad  Stock, $400.00 

Bailroad  Bonds, 1,700.00 

United  States  Bonds, 200.00 

City  Bonds, 8,000.00 

Cash, 306.23 


-10,606.28 


The  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds, $600.00 

United  States  Bonds, 100.00 

Cash, 79.12 


The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds,         .... 
Cash, 


.    $1,000.00 
152.20 


679.12 


1,162.20 


Total  of  the  seven  Funds, 


$76,846.23 


Respectfhlly  submitted. 


NATHANIEL  PAINE,   Treasurer, 


"Worcester,  October  18,  1872. 


October  18,  1872. 
We  haye  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  correct  and  properly 
vouched.    We  have  also  examined  the  Investments,  and  find  them  as 
stated. 

ISAAC  DAVIS,  ^ 

EBENEZER  TORRE Y,  J  ^"^*^''*' 


REPORT  OF  THK   LIBRARIAN. 


Tomi  librarian  begs  leave  to  report  that,  in  the  last  sis 
months,  there  have  been  received  for  the  library  by  gift 
317  books,  2941  pamphlets,  4  volumes  of  uewspapers 
bouad,  and  111  unbound; — by  exchange,  127  books  and 
158  pamphlets; — by  purchase,  8  books  and  56  pamphlets. 
In  tho  same  time  there  have  been  bound  185  books  of  the 
ordinary  size,  and  84  volumes  of  newspapers.  The  ag- 
gregate of  increase  is  fi37  books  of  the  ordinary  size,  88 
volumes  of  newspapers  bound,  111  unbound,  and  3155 
pamphlet?;  also  sundry  maps,  lithographs,  £0. 

It  will  be  noticed,  in  the  list  of  donations  annexed  to 
this  report,  that  the  greatest  numbers  were  from  Hon. 
John  D.  Baldwin,  Edward  W,  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Hon.  Emory 
Washburn,  Mrs,  J.  H,  flerould,  and  Hon.  Isaac  Davis. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  in  addition  to  his  gift  of  51 
pamphlets,  has  fitted  up  aeonvenient  cabinet  for  our  abori- 
ginal relics,  a  branch  of  archasology  in  which  he  lakes  par- 
dcalar  interest.  Some  of  the  gifts  are  important  works  by 
members  of  the  society.  Thus  it  will  bu  observed  that  a  his- 
torical work,  of  a  high  order,  Iwia  been  presented  by  its  au- 
thor, Hon.  Richard  Frotbiugham ;  that  a  new  velume  of  his 
Now  England  History  has  been  received  from  Hon.  John 
G.  Palfroy  ;  and  that  Hon.  .John  D.  Baldwin  has  presented 
copies  of  his  two  archieologlial  publications. 
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Two  other  gifts  have  just  arrived,  which  are  worthy  of  * 
separate  mention. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  society  a  letter  was  read  from 
Professor  Edward  E.  Salisbury,  of  New  Haven,  relating  to 
his  efforts  while  in  England  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Specta-   , 
tor  as  originally  published — on  the  suggestion  of  our  Pres- 
ident. Prof.  Salisbury  could  find  but  one  copy,  and  that  waa   , 
in  the  British  Museum,  purchased   so  late  as    November, 
1850.     It  coiitaiaed  papers  No.  1  to  555  inclusive,  vols.  1 
to  7   complete,  with  vol.  8,   several  papers  of   which  are 
deficient;  the  whole  bound  in  one  volume  folio,  1711-1714. 
For  lack  of  the  book  itself  Prof.  Salisbury  gave  a  minute 
description  and  collation  of  the  copy  in  the  Museum,  wbicli  ] 
possesses  much  historical  interest.     Since  then  he  has  beea  | 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an  actual  copy.     It  contains  the 
papers  from  No.  1  to  353  inclusive,  bound  in  a  single  folio 
volume,  and  In  excellent  condition.     The  dates  are  from 
March  Ist,  1711,  to  April  15,  1712.     This  literary  ungget 
he  has  kindly  presented  to  our  library. 

The  other  gift  consists  of    speciraens  of  Bank  notes   i8-  I 
sued  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Worcester,  from  1830  to  1864, 
placed  on  card-board  by  the  ingenious  hand  of  Nathaniel  ' 
Paine,  Esq.,  in  a  manner  to  illustrate  and  preserve  them, 
and  handsomely  framed  and  glazed.     They  are  presented 
by  the  officers  of  the  Ceuti-al  Bank. 

The  first  reports  made  to  the  society  Ity  its  officei"s,  atter  I 
the  removal  of  the  library  to  its  present  quarters,  were  ia  I 
Octolwr,  1853, — ^just  nineteen  years  ago.  At  that  time  H  I 
was  believed  that  the  existing  generation,  at  least,  would! 
pass  away  before  additional  accommodations  could  baJ 
required.     So  strong  indeed  was  the  impression  of  a  supi 
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flulty  of  room  in  the  new  edifice  thai  the  then  vice-pres- 
ident, now  IVejtident  of  the  society,  as  a  small  considera- 
tion for  his  large  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  structare, 
reserved  tbe  right  to  decide  for  what  purpose  the  maia 
room  on  the  lower  floor  should  be  used.  It  was  his  opinion, 
shared  by  others,  that  it  would  aerve  for  the  public  lil)rary 
of  the  city,  aDd  that  tho  two  tibrariea  might  for  a  while 
peaceably  and  profitably  occupy  the  same  premises. 

The  rapidity  with  which  certain  classes  of  our  accessions 
flowed  into  the  apartment  in  question,  covering  its  floor 
with  unbound  newspapers,  and  filling  its  shelves  with 
pamphlets  awaiting  arrangement,  or  laid  aside  as  duplicates, 
soon  showed  it  to  be  space  which  even  then  could  not  be 
spared)  and  which  has  since  proved  to  be  of  inestimable 
importance.  A  very  few  years  later  the  collections  of  tbe 
city  were  iu  a  large  and  handsome  building  erected  for  their 
special  custody,  and  now  constitute  one  of  the  largest  and 
beet  municipal  libraries  in  the  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  ourselves  have  outgrown  our  pre- 
cincts, and  are  getting  to  be  so  much  pinched  for  room, 
that  new  accessions  have  to  be  lodged  in  out-of-the-way 
oomers,  for  want  of  places  where  they  can  be  properly  ac- 
commodated. 

Were  it  not  for  tbe  nest  egg  of  eight  thousand  dollars, 
which  with  an  additional  piece  of  land  has  been  generously 
provided  for  an  extension  of  our  edifice,  the  method  of  meet- 
ing this  constantly  increasing  difficulty  would  be  a  more 
serious  matter  than  happily  it  seems  to  bo  under  existing 
circnmBtaneos.  The  fund  has  already  advanced  to  ten 
thousand  six    hundred   dollars,    aud    when,  and    by    what 


means,  our  limits  are  to  be  expanded,  is  only  a  questioD  of 
time  and  endurance. 

A  good  deul  might  be  said  about  the  desirtibleness  of 
reducing  that  time  and  relieving  that  endurance  by  every 
practicable  means ;  but  the  subjeet  is  introduced  chiefly  for 
its  connection  with  that  portion  of  our  establishment  for 
which  it  was  supposed  the  society  would  have  do  particular 
use.  It  ia  true  that  a  suggeBtiou  was  early  made  of  the 
feasibility  of  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  halls  by  means 
of  a  stairway  from  the  area  of  the  library  proper — the  booka 
least  in  demand  to  be  placed  l>elow.  But  such  a  procedure 
would  involve  the  necessity  of  creating  another  and  similar 
room  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  present  one  is  devoted. 
When  the  building  shall  be  prolonged  into  the  vacant  lot 
behind  it,  a  most  effective  continuation  of  the  library  room 
may  be  secured,  both  as  regards  appearance  and  conve- 
nience, and  beneath  it  provision  can  be  made  for  anotbera 
assorting  room.  At  this  moment  we  are  considering  onU 
the  one  which  already  exists. 

It  would  strike  an  observer,  who  should  look  into  itj 
that  space  there  was  as  muoh  exhausted  as  in  the  librart 
above.  The  shelves  on  the  sides  appear  nearly  filled,  aiK 
the  broad  floor  is  almost  hidden  by  piles  of  newspapers 
arranged,  or  in  course  of  arrangement,  for  the  binder, 
inspecting  these  more  closely,  it  would  be  perceived  tlu 
the  parcels  belong  to  various  periods  of  time,  and  to  diffe£ 
ent  sections  of  country.  Tlius,  when  o-ouutcd,  there  arv 
seen  to  belong  to  the  Eastern  States,  9  parcels  from  MainflS 
2fi  from  New  Hampshire,  10  from  Vermont,  225  fponi 
MassachuBcttfi,  18  from  Rhode  Island,  13  from  (^nnocti- 
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entj  to  th«  Middle  States,  179  from  New  York,  10  from 
New  Jersey,  53  fi-om  Peimsylvaoia,  6  from  Delaware;  to 
the  Southern  States,  15  from  Maryland,  99  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  23  from  VirgiDia,  4  from  North  Car©- 
lina,  7  from  South  Caruliua,  3  fram  Georgia,  2  from  Ala- 
bama, 1  from  Mississippi,  2  from  Louisiana;  to  the  West- 
em  States,  12  from  Ohio,  6  from  IlliDois,  11  from  Ken- 
tucky, 4  from  TBnnesaeo,  3  from  Michigan,  2  from  Indiana, 
6  from  Missouri,  1  from  Iowa,  1  from  Minnesota,  2  from 
Kansas,  1  from  Nebraska,  8  from  California,  1  from  the 
U.  S.  Territories.  There  are  also  51  parcels  from  England 
and  her  colonies,  21  that  are  either  French,  German, 
Italian  or  Spanish,  and  27  that  belong  to  the  clasa  of 
Adventual  or  Prophetic.     The  aggregates  are  : 


In  all,  813 


304   parcels 

from  the   Eastern   States. 

248       '• 

"       "     Middle 

156       " 

"     Southern     " 

59       " 

"     Western      " 

99       " 

Miscellaneous. 

8l>6  parcels. 

each  parcel  representing  a  ■ 

a  Tolame. 


These  are  regarded  as  ready  for  binding,  because  they 
are  as  cumplett:  as  we  are  able  to  make  them,  and  there  is 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  advantage  from  longer  delay. 
They  will  go  to  the  binder  as  fast  as  he  is  able  to  receive 
them  and  give  them  proper  att4.>ntion.  The  process  of 
etimmutiou  has  yielded  nearly  an  efjual  number  of  parcels 
of  duplioalex,  with  which  we  expect  to  make  profitable 
exchanges.  lu  their  case  lapse  nf  time  causes  no  dopre- 
ciatioa  of  value.  Like  good  wine,  their  pecuniary  estima- 
tion increases  with  a^e,  and  we  need  not  be  in  haste  to 
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bring  them  to  market.  Paper  kept  dry  will  resist  decay 
for  ages  ;  and,  whatover  may  be  said  of  works  of  learuing 
and  hellea  lettres  literature,  the  cooteiits  of  newspapers  are  i 
historical  revelations  of  every-day  life,  thoughts,  habits  I 
and  occupations,  whose  interest  is  as  eterual  as  is  the  I 
desire  of  each  generation  to  comprehend  the  condition  and  I 
character  of  its  predecessors. 

This  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  ordinary  contents  of 
tliat  most  indispensable  apartaient — the  matter  changing 
of  course,  but  the  maunci-  of  things,  and  their  nature, 
maining  very  much  the  same. 

Our    society  may  be  said  to  have  led  the   way  in  the  I 
practise  of  preserving  these  bulky  tomes  as  a  regular  and  I 
prominent  class  of  historical  documents.     Our  library  com- 
menced with  a  large  number  of  early  newspapers,  from  their  •■ 
beginning   in   this   country  down,  which   its   founder   had 
gathered  while  preparing  his  history  of  printing,  or  had 
received  as  exchanges  for  bis  own  "  Spy ;"  and  the  colleo-J 
tion  was  made  conspicuous,  not  merely  by  its  rarity  and  I 
intrinsic  value,  but  by  the  fact  that  other  libraries  did  not 
then  include  them  amoug  their  objects  of  preservation,  on 
account  of  the  cost  of  binding  and  the  trouble  of  storing 
such  massive  material.     Many  individuals,  and  some  insti- 
tutions, have  tried  the  experiment  of  keeping  these  files, 
either  bound  or  unbound  ;  but  in  almost  every  instance  the  I 
lack  of  house-room,  or  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  pre-J 
serving  them  suitably,  has  proved  to  be  an  insurmountable  4 
obstacle.     It  is  seldom  that  the  publishers  even,  retaiu  for 
any  length  of  time,  complete  series  of  their  own  issues. 
Hence  we  have  always  claimed  that  it  was  policy  for  the 
proprietors  to  send  their  papers  to  us,  and  that  the  time, 
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space,  and  outlay  of  money,  reqnired  by  each  aniiual  volume 
ID  order  to  secitrc  its  coDtiuued  existenco  aud  ueefultiesa  aa 
a  work  of  reference,  more  tli&n  counterbalanced  ita  value  at 
the  time  of  publication. 

To  bo  sure  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  assemble  in  a  sin- 
gle library  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  thousands  of 
newspiipers  now  printed;  but  many  libraries  are  Iwginning 
to  procure  files  of  the  principal  papers  belonging  to  their 
own  neighborhood,  and  some  of  tbe  larger  institutiona  are 
making  it  a  point  to  gather  all  that  are  within  their  reach ; 
just  as  they  are  endeavoring  to  compete  with  societies  like 
ours  in  the  collectiou  of  all  the  minor  materials  of  history. 
It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  respect  to  newspapers,  this  prac- 
tise will  bo  continued  long,  or  carried  to  any  great  extent. 
They  are  loo  costly  and  too  cumbersome  not  to  weary  the 
patience  and  exhaust  the  spare  resources  of  the  managers  of 
libraries  formed  for  general  purposes,  where,  if  specialties 
are  permitted ,  they  are  likely  to  be  of  a  more  popular  kind. 
It  is  certainly  much  to  be  desired  that  local  ioatitutione 
should  hare  the  courage  and  the  ability  to  find  a  place  for 
the  best  newspaper  literature  that  exists  around  them ;  but 
something  more  than  this  ia  needed  to  provide  for  the 
requirements  of  future  history,  and  the  wants  of  the  future 
historian.  It  is  important  that  the  lending  oi^aus  of  differ- 
ent parties  and  sects  should  titand  somewhere  side  by  aide, 
that  they  may  be  compared,  and  the  truth  elicited  from 
their  mutual  partialities  and  prejudices.  This  ts  au  end 
our  society  may  perhaps  rationally  aim  to  accomplish  ;  and 
may  venture  to  hope  that,  with  the  aid  of  members  and 
friends,  representative  paperH  from  all  sections  of  the  conn- 
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try  win  ultimately,  as  an  established  custom,  be  consigned" 
to  our  care, 

A  newspaper  is  the  autobiography  of  the  community  I 
where  it  is  published.  In  its  pages  each  generation  tells  j 
its  own  atory — with  all  the  faults  of  excessive  detail,  of  1 
exa^erated  self-importance,  and  one-sided  coloring,  which  I 
pertain  to  autobiography,  but  also  with  many  of  the  merita  I 
and  uses  that  are  peculiar  to  it.  Newspapers  are  pictures  I 
of  passing  events  as  seen  from  their  own  standpoints ;  and  ] 
they  may  be  regarded,  each,  as  one  series  of  observations  ' 
which,  when  tested  by  a  sufficient  number  of  other  similar 
observations,  may  tend  to  scientilic  exactness.  They  i 
records  of  politics  and  business,  of  opinion  and  action,  of  I 
enterprise  and  achievement,  of  casualty  and  crime,  as  these  I 
are  mixed  with  and  modify  the  incidents  of  the  period  and  I 
its  public  and  private  cliaractcr  in  history.  They  are  at  I 
once  the  product  and  the  exponents  of  the  genius  of  their  1 
age. 

They  caiinot,  therefore,  be  spared  from  archives  claiming 
any  degree  of  completeness :  while  their  transmission  to 
future  generations  presents  a  problem  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. 

If  our  society  is  committed  to  the  task,  as  perhaps  it  is, 
rather  elaborate  preparations  will  be  needed  for  suitably 
sustaining  that  ponderous  responsibility.  The  lower  por- 
tions of  our  alcoves,  which  alone  are  fitted  for  books  that 
cannot  be  handled  at  a  height  much  above  the  floor,  are 
already  full.  The  Iwixes  below  the  windows,  and  (he  spacea 
beneath  the  tables,  are  crowded  to  overflowing,  while  piles 
are  rising  in  every  available  recess.     Newspapers  to  the 
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right  of  us,  newspapers  to  the  left  of  us,  must  be  the  first 
thought  of  a  visitor  on  entering  the  room ;  and  he  may 
possibly,  if  he  is  a  politician,  or  candidate  for  office,  feel 
thankful  that  their  thunder  is  spent,  and  their  batteries  are 
no  more  to  be  dreaded. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  put  into  biilding  every 
newspaper  file  that  was  nearly  complete,  and  sufficient  in 
numbers  to  constitute  a  volume ;  regarding  it  as  worth  the 
two  or  three  dollars  it  cost,  whatever  its  nature  or  the 
place  of  its  origin.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  we  shall 
be  eonstramed  to  limit  the  number  and  discriminate  more 
in  the  selection  of  these  publications.  As  has  been  already 
suggested,  if  we  can  obtain  the  leading  organs  of  opinion 
from  the  centres  of  influence  in  those  portions  of  our  coun- 
try which  possess  habits  or  institutions  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, it  is  probably  as  much  as  the  society  can  provide 
for,  and  all  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  accomplish. 
In  any  circumstances,  it  will  be  essential,  when  enlarging 
the  building,  to  construct,  in  the  basement  or  elsewhere, 
a  series  of  fixtures  on  a  large  scale,  specially  adapted  to 
this  class  of  collections. 

S.  F.   HAVEN, 

Librarian. 


l^onors  ant!  donations. 


Rev.  Georgk  Allen,  Worcester. — Seven  books;  eleven  pam- 
phlets ;  and  the  Worcester  Palladium  for  1871,  in  continuation* 

Samitbl  a.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. — His  "School  Histories  and 
some  Errors  in  them;'*  "Paul  Curtis*  Diary,  May -December, 
1775,**  edited  by  Dr.  Green;  one  bound  volume;  and  sixty 
pamphlets/ 

Mr.  John  G.  Smith,  Worcester. — Forty-five  pamphlets;  ten 
maps ;  and  twelve  lithographs. 

Messrs.  Qoddabd  <&  Nye,  Worcester.  —  One  book;  and  eighty 
pamphlets. 

Hon.  Stephen  Sausb^rit,  Worcester. — Five  pamphlets;  and  five 
files  of  newspapers. 

Robert  Clarke,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  O. — "Army  Reimion,  1868; 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  Fifth  Reunion,  1871;" 
and  three  choice  pamphlets. 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Earle,  Worcester.— "The  Index"  for  1872. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester. — A  case  for  articles 
belonging  to  the  Society's  Cabinet ;  and  eighty-one  pamphlets. 

Miss  P.  W.  S.  Canfield,  Worcester.  — "Daheim,"  for  1871-2. 

Hon.  Charles  Suicner,  U.  S.  S. — Two  books ;  and  eighteen 
pamphlets. 

J.  F.  D.  Garfield,  Esq.,  Fitchburg.  —  Twelve  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Dodge,  Worcester.  — Eighteen  pamphlets  ;  and 
a  collection  of  handbills  and  circulars. 

George  Chandler,  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  Eighteen  pamphlets. 
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Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.D.,  Worcester. — One  book ;  and  ninety 
pamphlets. 

Messrs.  Grout  &  Putnam,  Worcester. — Nineteen  books ;  sixteen 
pamphlets;  a  collection  of  placards;  and  a  portion  of  an 
ancient  gi*ave-stone,  dug  from  the  ground,  near  their  store,  on 
Midn  street. 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.,  Dorchester.  —  His  "Proper  Provision  for 
the  Insane;"  "Inmiigration  into  the  United  States;"  and 
"  Increase  of  Human  Life."  Also  one  book ;  and  seventy  pam- 
phlets. 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester.  —  Three  books  ;  and  one  hundred 
pamphlets. 

Joel  Munsell,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Seven  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Juuus  Dexter,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  One  book ;  and  sixteen  his- 
torical pamphlets. 

RuFus  Woodward,  M.D.,  Worcester. — Sixteen  books;  four 
pamphlets  ;  and  one  chart. 

Rev.  Calvin  Butler,  Worcester.  —  Three  books  of  early  date. 

Charles  H.  Hart,  Esq.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.  —  Eleven  pamphlets ; 
and  a  collection  of  broadsides. 

Messrs.  Roman  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  Three  books ;  and 
one  pamphlet. 

Rev.  Geo.  S.  Paine,  Worcester.  —  Two  books ;  six  pamphlets ; 
and  a  large  collection  of  engravings,  maps,  broadsides,  hand- 
bills and  cards. 

Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin,  Worcester.  —  His  "  Pre-Historic  Na- 
tions ;"  and  "  Ancient  America."  Also,  thirty-two  books  ;  and 
five  hundred  and  forty-seven  pamphlets. 

Mrs.  Ira  M.  Barton,  Worcester.  —  Eight  nimibers  of  the 
"Mother  at  Home." 

Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  Worcester. — Parcels  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser  and  Worcester  Daily  Spy,  1870-72. 

Edward  W.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Four  bound  vols,  of 
newspapers ;  nineteen  books ;  six  hundred  and  *  fifteen  pam- 
phlets ;  one  map ;  newspapers  in  Nos. ;  and  newspaper 
clippings. 
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Hon.  Emoht  Washbuhn,  Cambridge.  —  Four  hundred  and  eighty 

seven  miscellaueous  patophlets. 
lira.  J.  II.  Gerould,  Wurcester. —  Siity-fiye  books  ;  one  hundred^ 

and     twenty-five     pamphlet* ;     ttie    American     Agriculliir 

1866-70;  two  maps;  one  cbart;    a  wooden  tankard;  and  a 

ancient  chdr. 
Natbanikl  Pajne,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Two  books;  sixty  pam 

jililetB  ;  and  the  Cliristian  Union,  in  continnation. 
Maj.-Gen.  M.  F,  Fokoe,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  Society  of  the  Army  0 

the  Tennessee  Reports,  1-5,  in  one  bound  volume  ;  and    on^ 

pamphlet. 
George  S1TE1.DOK,  Eeq.,  Greenfield.  —  An  Account  of  the  Thirjf 

Field   Meeting  of  the  Pocumtuck  Valley  Memoi-ial  Assoc 

tion  ;  and  three  Belect«d  pamphlets. 
E.  11.  Goss,  Esq.,  Melrose. — Three  pamphlets. 
Col.  John  D.  Wasubuhn,  Worcester.  —  "  Papei-e  on  the  Eas 

and  Northern  Extensions  of  the  Gnlf  Stream ;"  and  the  f 

Supplement  to  the  same. 
Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Bradi^e,  Boston.  —  His  sermons  "  Christ  All  1 

in  All  ;"  and  "  Farewell ."     Also  three  pamphlets. 
The  SF.VENTH-DAy  Adventist  Tract  Societt  op  New  ENOLANCya 

through  H.  B.  Steattos, — ^Three  bound  volumes  of  their  public 


Isaac  Smuckek,  Esq.,  Newark,  O.  — His  Pioneer  Historical  Pant-f 

plilut.  No.  7  ;  and  Pioneer  Historical  Paper,  No.  94. 
Plint  E.  Chase,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Po.  —  His  papers  on  "CopJ 

rellations  of  Cosmical  and  Molecular  Force ;"   and  on  "Furthrf 

Approximations  to  the  Sun's  Distance." 
Edwix  M.  Snow,  M.D.,  Providence,  R  I.  —  Rhode  Island  T 

tration  Report,  1870  ;  and  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Chai 

ties,  for  1871. 
The  Lihrarian. —  Three  pamphlets;   and  the  Worcester  Duljj 

Spy  ;  and  Boston  Evening  Journal,  in  continuation. 
Col.  Chahi.es  WmTTi.ESRT,  Cleveland,  O.  —  His  papers  on  thi 

"Earthquake  of  October,  1870,"    the  "Great  Mound  t 

Etowah  River,  Georgia,"   and  "  Ancient  Rock  Inscriptions  UH 

Ohio." 
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R«T.  F.  W.  Chapman,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.  — His  *  Trowbridg« 
Family,  or  the  Descendants  of  Thomas  Trowbridge,  one  of  thf 
First  Sett1(Ts  of  New  Uaveo,  Conn." 

H.  Amkuiowx,  Esq.,  New  Yortt  City. — A  Photo-Lithographic 
Copy  of  the  Woodward  &  Saffery  map  of  the  Massaohnsetta 
Colony  South  Line,  as  nui  in  1642. 

Jauks  Lenox.  Esq-i  New  York  Cit;.  —  The  Second  AdhoaI  Re- 
port of  the  TniBteea  of  the  Lenox  Library  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Peabout,  D.D.,  Cambridge.  —  Ills  Memoir  of  Prof. 
E.  J.  Cutler. 

Mr.  CiiAiEi.RS  Hadwen,  Worcester.  —  The  Providence  Gazette  and 
Country  Journal,  for  Jane  18,  1791. 

Geo,  W.  Ciiilds,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  A  Photograph  of  the 
"Public  Ledger,"  of  PhUi,del|ihia. 

C-ol.  Ai.Bi;itT  H.  HovT,  Boaton.  —  •'  DeCosta's  Fight  at  Diamond 
Island,  Lake  George ;"  aud  Miller's  "  Ilistoi'y  of  the  New  Hamp- 
nbirc  Gazette." 

Thk  AsaisTAMT  LiBHARiAN. —  Thirty-eight  ptuuphleta. 

HoRACB  Da^-is,  Esq.,  San  Franciaco,  CaL  —  Huntington's  Vo- 
cabulary of  the  Utah  and  Sho-aho-ne  Dialects  i  and  clippings 
from  California  [laptTS. 

Rev.  CaAN'DLKR  Kobbin»,  D.D,,  Boat^in.  —  His  Sermon,  preached 
after  the  death  of  tuit  daughter,  Cornelia  F.  Fiske,  and  before 
the  removal  of  the  Second  Church. 

Hou.  Mabshai.i.  p.  WiLiiEK,  Boston.  —  Proceedings  of  the  thir- 
teenth Session  of  the  American  Pomolo^cal  Society. 

Capt  Charles  Hknrt  Pkeble,  U.  S.  N.  — Hia  Notes  on  Early 
Ship-Building  in  Massachusetts,  Noa.  4  and  5. 

Rev.  Wa.  Stevens  Perry,  D.D.,  Geneva.  N-.  Y.  —  Digest  of  the 
Canons  for  the  Government  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  Cnit«d  States  of  America,  1ST2. 

GBOnaK  E.  CHAiotRKB,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  —  Report  of  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Health,  for  1871. 

Mr.  EuwAKu  P.  Ssow,  Worcester.  — Two  pamphlets. 

Rev.  George  E.  Elijs,  D.D.,  Boston.  —  Two  pamphlet*. 
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Parubt.  Hammond,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  '<  Josephine 
Eloise  :*'   a  Novel,  by  Mrs.  Adelaide  F.  Hammond. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Boon,  New  York  City.  —  Two  pamphlets. 

Maj.  L.  A.  H.  Latour,  Montreal,  Canada.  —  Two  Supplements  to 
hia.Annnaare  de  Ville-Marie  of  1864. 

Mr.  Francis  S.  Drake,  Boston.  —  His  "  List  of  Members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cincinnati" 

Mrs.  R  H.  Long,  Lebanon,  Conn. — Funeral  Sermon  of  Solomon 
Williams,  D.D.,  who  died  February  29,  1776. 

Miss  Betset  Sturois,  Boston. — Memorial  of  the  Church  in 
Brattle  Square,  1871. 

WnjJAM  S.  Barton,  Esq.,  Worcester.  — Annual  Report  of  the 
City  Treasurer  for  1871. 

Hon.  Charles  Dbyens,  Jr.,  Worcester.  —  Several  Invitations  and 
Cards. 

Rev.  R  M.  Stone,  Providence,  R.  I.  — Proceedings  of  the  Rhode 
Island  EListoricai  Society,  1872. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston.  —  Proceedings  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  1872. 

John  H.  Rauch,  M.D.,  Chicago,  111.  —  "  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Chicago,  for  1867,  1868  and  1869 ;  and  a  Sanitary 
History  of  the  City  from  1833  to  1870." 

Aaron  F.  Greene,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  "  Worcester  Collection  of 
Sacred  Harmony,"  1799. 

Hon.  John  Gk)RHAM  Palfrey,  Cambridge. — His  Compendious 
History  of  New  England,  1689-1727. 

Henry  J.  Howland,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Worcester  Business  Di- 
rectory, 1871-72. 

Mr.  Alphonse  Loubat,  New  York  City.  —  His  Vine-Dresser's 
Guide. 

WnxiAM  Mecorney,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Coit  Correspondence, 
1871. 

Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  Cbarlestown.  —  His  work  on  the 
"Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States." 

E.  F.  DuREN,  Esq.,  Bangor,  Me.  — Report  of  the  Maine  General 
Conference,  and  Maine  Missionary  Society. 


Otrtb  Woodman,  Esq.,  Cambridge.  —  Records  of  the  Propnetori 
of  NaiTagaiiaett  Townahip,  No.  L,  now  the  town  of  Buxton, 
Me.,  1733-1811. 

CucuENT  HuoH  Hill,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C.  — One  pamphlet 

Mr.  Chaklks  W.  Bdhbank,  Worcester.  —  HiB  map  of  Worcester 
in  1872. 

Hon.  William  WmTnso,  Boston. — Hie  "Memoir  of  Rev. 
Samael  Wliiting,  D.D.,  and  his  wife  Elisabeth  St.  John,  with 
references  to  some  of  their  Euglieh  Anoestors  and  American 
DeflcendantB." 

Mr.  A.  E.  Peck,  Worcester.  —  One  Engraving. 

Oeoboe  W,  PniLLiPS,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Two  papers  relating  to  th« 
Spot  Fond  Controveraj". 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Paihe,  Worcester.  —  Report  of  the  North  Church, 
Salem,  Centennial. 

Chaelks  Dbanb,  Esq.,  Cambridge. — Letter  of  Sir  John  Stan- 
hope to  Secretary  Daviaon,  concerning  Elder  Brewster,  with 
notes  by  Wr.  Deane. 

Mr.  Henrt  Lovd,  Hartford,  Conn.  — A  War  Token  of  1864. 

Bev.  D.  T.  Taylor,  Rouses  Point,  N.  T,  —  Newspapers  in 
numlters,  and  newspaper  clippings. 

William  S.  GAitnXEn,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Proceedings  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  MoBsachu  setts. 

Prof.  Edwaiui  E.  SAusBntr,  New  Haven,  Conn.  —  A  volume 
of  the  first  Usnes  of  the  Spectator,  London,  1711. 

Mesara.  HcRn  A  Hocohton,  New  York  City. — The  Riverside 
Bulletin  as  issued. 

Heaers.  J.  B.  Ltppisoott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Their 
Monthly  Bulletin  as  issued;  and  "Si.  Paul's  Magazine,"  and 
"Contemporary  Review"  for  April,  1872. 

M.  GcBTAVE  BossANOK,  Paris,  Fr.  —  His  Bulletin  Bibliograpbique 
aa  issued. 

Mr.  CnABi.EB  DeF.  Burns,  New  York  City. — "American  Anti- 
quarian," Vol.  2,  No.  3. 

Hasvabd  CoLLKiiE.  — Tlie  Triennial  Catalogue  of  1872. 

BowDOtx  CoixKOK.  — The  Annual  Catalogue  for  1871^72. 
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The  Citt  of  Boston.  — The  City  Docaments  for  1871,  bound  in 
three  volumes. 

The  Boston  Public  Librast.  —  The  Twentieth  Annual  Report ; 
Hand-Book  for  Readers ;  and  the  '^  Bulletin,"  as  issued. 

The  Boston  Society  op  Natural  History.  —  Their  Proceedings, 
pp.  111. 

The  Historic  Genealogical  Society. —  Their  Register  as  issued. 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Growers.  —  Their  Bulletin, 
Vol.  ni,  Nos.  2  and  8. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  —  Their  Publications, 
VoL  m..  No.  3. 

The  Edftors  of  the  American  Journal  op  NumismatIcs. — 
Their  Journal  as  issued. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum.  —  Their  Fifth  Annual 
Report 

The  Springfield  City  Library  Association. —  Their  Catalogue  ; 
and  Annual  Report  for  1871-72. 

The  Essex  Institute.  — Their  Collections,  Vol.  XII.,  parts  2  and 
8 ;  Bulletin,  VoL  IV.,  Nps.  1-6 ;  and  four  historical  pamphlets. 

The  Worcester  Free  Library.  —  Eighty-six  pamphlets  ;  and 
fifty  files  of  newspapers. 

The  Youno  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Worcester.  — 
Their  Annual  Report  for  1872 ;  eighty-eight  numbers  of  Maga- 
zines ;  the  Association  Monthly  as  issued ;  and  thirty-two  files 

of  newspapers. 

The  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society.  —  Their  Re- 
port for  1872. 

The  American  Bible  Society.  —  Two  numbers  of  their  Record. 

The  New  York  Mercantile  Library  Association.  — Their  Fifty- 
First  Annual  Report;  and  the  Second  Supplement  to  their 
Catalogue. 

The  New  York  State  Library.  —  Their  Fifty-Fourth  Annual 
Report,  and  the  Subject-Index  to  their  Greneral  Library. 

The  Brooklyn  Mercantii^  Library  Association.  —  Their  Four- 
teenth Annual  Report. 

The  Travelers*  Insurance  Company. — Their  "Record,"  as  issued. 
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The  American  Oriental  Society. — Their  Jounial,  Vol.  X., 
No.  1. 

The  American  Philological  Society.  —  Theii-  Transactions  for 
1871. 

The  Historical  Society  ob^  Pennsylvania.  —  The  Address  of  the 
President  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Society's  New  Hall. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phladelphia.  —  Their 
Proceedings,  Parts  1  and  3,  1871-72. 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  —  List  of  Additions, 
January  to  July,  1872. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society.  —  Their  Proceedings, 
No.  88. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  —  Their  Pro- 
ceedings, pp.  159. 

The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Proceedings,  Vol. 
HI.,  No.  1,  Second  Series. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Institute.  —  The  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Provost. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  —  Statistics  of  Agricul- 
ture, 1872 ;  and  a  set  of  the  Documents  of  the  first  and  second 
•      Sessions  of  the  Forty-first  Congress,  in  all  forty-seven  volumes. 

The  U.  S.  War  Department.  —  Explorations  in  Nevada  and 
Arizona  ;  and  Keconnoissance  of  the  Basin  of  the  Upper  Yellow- 
Stone.  Also,  three  copies  each  of  the  tii-daily  Weather  Map  and 
the  tri-daily  Bulletin.  . 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington.  —  Their  Constitu- 
tion and  Standing  Rules. 

The  Cincinnati  Public  Library.  —  The  Fiflh  Annual  Report. 

The  Republican  National  Committee. — Proceedings  of  the 
National  Union  Republican  Convention,  1872. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society.  —  The  Constitution,  By-Laws 
and  Lists  of  Members  for  18.59  and  1871. 

The  Iowa  Historical  Society.  — Tlie  Annals  of  Iowa  for  April, 
1872. 

The  Louisiana  State  University.  —  Official  Register  for  the 
Session  of  1871-72. 
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The  San  Francisco  Mercantile  Library  Assocutiok.  ^—  Fifty 
nine  books ;  forty-^ight  pamphlets ;  and  one  map. 

The  Canadian  Instttdte.  — The  Canadian  Journal,  No.  76. 

0 

The  Cobden  Club,  London. — Two  bound  volumes;  and  eight 
pamphlets  of  their  publications. 

The  Worcester  County  Mechanics  Association.  —  Fifteen  files 
of  newspapers. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society. — Their  Proceedings,  VoL 
XVI.,  No.  2. 

The  Society  op  Antiquaries  op  London.  —  Their  Proceedings, 
Vol.  v..  No.  3,  Second  Series. 

The  Society  op   Antiquaries  op   France. — Their   Memoirs, 
Vol.  XXXTL 

The  Camden  Society,  London. — ^Dingley*s  "History  from  Marble," 
Parts  1  and  2. 
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THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER  AND  NATIONAL 
SONGS. 


BT  STEPHEN  SALISBURY. 


As  a  slight  cloak  of  proprietj-,  if  not  of  diguity,  for  a 
subject  that  may  be  considered  of  little  importance,  to 
which  I  will  invite  the  attention  of  the  society,  for  a  few 
nuDutos,  I  will  ulfer  a  familiar  quotation  from  Andrew 
Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  a  quotation  of  some  value  to 
Fletcher,  for  it  has  given  him  his  best  hold  on  the  memory 
of  modern  times.  He  writes:  " I  knew  a  very  wise  man 
who  bcliovod  that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the 
ballads,  be  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of 
a  nation."  If  this  should  lie  thought  to  be  exa^eratiou,  it 
will  not  bo  doubted  that  uatinnnl  songe,  in  some  degree, 
form  and  indicate  the  character  of  a  people,  and  are  there- 
fore worthy  of  historical  notice.  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  more  important  proof  of  this  power  of  the  Muses  than 
is  found  in  the  influence  of  the  song  entitled  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  during  the  struggles  fur  the  life  of  our 
nation  in  the  last  twelve  years.  In  the  ellorts  ami  sufier- 
togs  of  the  camp,  the  battle-tield  and  the  prison,  and  in  the 
discouragements  and  sacrifices  of  those  who  upheld  the 
natioual  arm  at  home,  the  untiring  repetition  of  its  inspir- 
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ing  strains,  and  the  ^  marching  on  ^  of  a  more  humble  and 
more  energetic  chorus,  kept  up  the  strength  and  enthusiasm 
of  confident  hope.  Thus  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  has 
become  a  favorite  of  our  people.  It  is  well  known  that  it 
was  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key,  a  young  lawyer  of  Bal- 
timore, in  September,  1814,  and  it  was  begun  on  board  of 
a  ship  of  the  British  fleet  lying  near  Fort  McHenry,  to 
which  he  had  gone  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
To  prevent  his  giving  intelligence  to  his  countrymen  of  the 
intention  to  make  a  combined  attack  by  sea  and  land  on 
Baltimore,  he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  There 
he  anxiously  watched  the  flag  of  his  country  floating  over 
the  fort  through  the  day,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
caught  occasional  glimpses  of  it,  in  the  explosion  of  the 
shells  and  rockets  by  which  it  was  assailed;  and  when 
morning  dawned,  he  saw  with  thrilling  delight  that  the 
beautiful  ensign  still  waved  over  its  brave  defenders.  This 
scene  and  the  emotions  that  it  excited,  he  has  painted  and 
expressed  in  this  pathetic  and  inspiring  song.  The  origin 
of  the  appropriate  tune,  that  gives  strength  and  deeper 
feeling  to  the  words,  is  not  so  w6ll  known.  Every  one  can 
readily  say,  that  the  tune  is  taken  from  the  old  English 
song,  entitled  "To  Anacreon  in  Heaven."  But  I  have 
inquired  in  vain  of  the  most  learned  belles  lettres  scholars 
and  musicians  that  I  know  or  could  approach,  for  the  author 
of  the  words  or  the  music  or  the  date  of  either.  The  song 
as  printed  in  "  The  Universal  Songster,"  published  in  Lon- 
don from  1825  to  1834,  has  the  name  of  Ralph  Tomlinson 
as  the  author.  Multiplied  inquiries  and  research  in  all  bio- 
graphies and  indexes  that  I  can  consult,  have  not  discovered 
the  name ;  yet  the  song  has  grace,  beauty  and  wit,  and  is 
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enriched  with  happy  classical  umameata,  and  it  seems  to  be 
a  thing  that  could  not  be  disowned  or  forgutteu,  It  existed 
to  be  the  model  of  the  song,  by  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr., 
oalled  "Adams  aud  Liberty,"  at  the  period  when  Thomas 
Moore  was  first  known  as  a  poet,  and  it  is  almost  worthy  of 
his  pen,  but  it  has  never  been  attributed  to  him.  It  is 
commonly  oalied  an  old  English  song,  but  the  earliest 
imprint  of  it  that  I  have  seen,  is  in  my  copy  of  "  The  Vocal 
Companion,"  published  in  Philadelphia,  by  Matthew  Carey, 
in  17S)i5.  The  Xightiuyale,  printed  in  Boston  in  180i,  has 
the  words  and  the  music,  but  not  the  name  of  the  author. 
It  seems  then  tu  be  a  ease  in  which  the  l)est  evidence  must 
be  obtained  from  the  party  on  trial,  and  the  song  must 
speak  for  itselt.     Its  tirst  words  are : 

"To  Aoacreon  In  heitTcn,  whi-re  he  sat  In  ftill  glee, 
A  Tew  BODS  of  harmon;  sent  their  petition," 

and  the  last  line  and  the  chorus  are : 


"  May  our  clab  floarlsh  bsppy,  niiltcd  and  Tree : 
And  loiig  raa;  Lhc  eons  of  Anacreon  entwine 
Tlie  Myrtle  of  VennH  with  Bacchus'  Vine." 

We  have  here  the  facts  that  the  song  was  written  for  a 
tnusk-alclub,  called  the  sons  of  Amicreon.  Of  this  club  lean 
find  no  other  mention.  With  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
poetry  of  Moore,  there  are  sentences  that  have  not  his 
choice  English,  as  for  instance,  the  line  above,  "  May  our 
club  Hourish  happy,  united  and  free,"  which  is  more  like  the 
language  of  the  republican  cotemporaries  of  llolwrt  Treat 
Paine,  than  the  verses  of  the  wits  of  tlie  earlier  time  of  the 
first  Georges  or  of  Queen  Aunc,  to  whom  the  song  has 
vaguely  been  attributed. 
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The  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  3,  p.  23,  states  that  tho  1 
tuoe  was  originally  sut  to  the  song  "  To  Anacreon  iu  heaven," 
by  Dr.  Arnold.     Many  notices  of  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  who  \ 
lived  from   1739  to  1802,   do  not  support  this  statement, 
though  they  mention  inferior  music.     The  accompaniment 
is  more  r6niarkal>le  than  the  poetry.     Its  character  is  strong 
and    decided,  yet    it  is  graceful    and  flexible,  and  ndapta 
itself  with  equal  success  to  the  sport  of  the  revellers,  to  the 
anxious  thoughts  of  the  patriot  prisoner,  and  to  the  exulting   i 
tones  of  national  strength. 

As  an  apology  for  this  research  of  much  length  and  little 
fruit,  it  may  he  remembered  that  the  successful  investiga- 
tion of  authorship  of  subjects  for  intellectual  entertainment 
is  not  a  waste  of  time  for  idle  curiosity.  The  enjoyment  of 
the  works  of  our  greatest  favorites  is  increased  by  a  sense 
of  personal  gratitude." 


•  By  tho  kinilneBa  of  Hod.  Cbarlea  S.  Tuckermnn,  late  V.  S.  Mlntoter  to 
OreBce.  11  letter  froni  William  Cbsppell,  Esq-.F-S.  A.,  dslrdW  Heatlior  Down, 
Ancnt.  Berkebire.Q.  B.,JaD. 0,1873, hai  been olilBinod.whlchKlvestll  lliiit  can 
be  desired,  about  the  0T\g\n  ot  '•  To  Anicreou  In  hoveu  "  Trom  very  hlgb  Eng- 
Hull  aulborttf  in  the  hiatory  and  tbe  art  of  Mu«[c.  Mr.  Chipprll  writ4i«  Uiat  ha 
"made  s  former  eorrespondeot  a  present  of  vaj  original  cop;  and  retained 
eoly  a  tran»pript  of  tho  begdlng,  which  la  a>  foIlowB :  '  The  Anacreontic  Son^— 
aa  suag  at  Uie  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  tbe  Strand,  the  words  b;  Ralph 
Tomlini-nn,  Etc].,  late  PreBident  of  theSouiely.  Price  fid;'  with  the  lune,  whlcb 
was  vomponnj  by  Juhn  Slaffard  Smith.  The  latter  published '  The  AnacreoiiMo 
Song,'  hariuonlxed  b;  itie  author  nt  page  3J)  '  of  A  fiCtb  book  of  canzonet* 
eatchea,  £c.,  iprlghtiy  and  plalullvo,  ■  ■  dedicated  by  peroiinslon  to  Viscount 
Dudley  and  Ward,  by  John  Stafford  Smith,  gent,  of  bla  HiOe'ty'n  Chitpai 
Royal.author  ■■  andoftheAnacreonllcandoIber  popularaonga.' ■  •  Ididnot 
tukc  note  of  the  date  of  first  publi<;allon,  l>ui  Ibe  nong  wan  sufflcUnUy  poputkr 
to  be  pirated  la  Scotland  in  ITS6,  II  being  Incluitcd.  with  the  miialc.  lo  the  Mu- 
sical Hlsceilany  of  thai,  year,  and  again  In  ITiHi.  in  Calliope,  or  the  MuHleal  Hin- 
collany.  Edinburgh,  ITtfl.  Svo.  J,  Stafford  Sinllh  Is  »Bld  to  bove  been  bom  In 
Gloucester  about  ITMl.  The  Anacreontic  Club,  nt  which  Mr.  'I'omllniMii  wat 
ItraiC)  pnMldvnl,  was  a  Jovial  musli'al  Mjciety  for  ■tiigliigrhoralitndnart-muata, 
CHli^bea.  cauuim  ami  so  on.  1  Irunscrlbp  n  law  mui-iFol  nolei  al  Ibe  foot  (br 
IdenlldFBilon." 

The  replies  to  the  inquirlea  extetultely  uuuIh  for  these  fluu,  sliaw  that  tha   ■ 
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The  Boiig  "To  AnacreoD  "  is  always  admired  on  first  ac- 
quaintance, but  it  has  not  gained  a  place  among  verses 
which  make  men  stronger  and  happier  in  remembering 
them.  Though  it  is  free  from  grossness,  it  is  a  bacchana- 
lian song,  and,  like  its  subject,  it  must  be  a  transient  pleas- 
ure at  the  best.  It  is  said  that  in  the  first  flush  of  popu- 
larity its  rhythm  and  music  were  used  for  poetical  efforts 
more  short-lived  than  itself,  I  do  not  discover  that  it-waa 
n  favorite  when  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  used  its  moisure 
in  his  spirited  song,  entitled  "  Adams  and  Liberty,"  which 
was  wrilten  for  and  first  sung  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
MiLssaehusetts  Charitable  Fire  Society  in  Boston,  on  June, 
1,  1798. 

Its  first  words — 

Te  sons  of  Colarabla,  who  bravely  have  taxtght 

Par  those  rights,  which  □nstalned  from  your  sires  have  descended ; 

And  the  energetic  chorns  — 

For  tho  sons  of  Coliirobltt  will  never  be  slaves, 

niiile  the  earth  beurs  a  plant  or  the  sea  rolls  Its  waves — 

Will  bring  to  mind  its  high  sentiments  and  swelling  sound, 
well  suited  for  musical  expression  and  enthusiastic  efiect. 
Though  it  was  brought  out  in  a  time  of  great  party  bitter- 
ness, and  it  was  exclusively  claimed  by  one  of  the  parties, 
it  has  nothing  but  the  language  of  tho  broadest  patriotism. 
With  all  its  merits,  it  was  never  universally  accepted  as  a  | 


titnrn  exu-a<^U  will  br  nail  with  great  Intereil  b;  iwholar*  and  naairlan*  Is  I 
tbbi  country,  and  Uio  gencrout  cimrlcny  of  Mr.  Chapiiell  will  bo  apprpclaird  by  \ 
tnanjtwhu  know  111.  nami' aiiilhE*  work..  Tho  HlnRmiililtal  DlnUnnarivii  Kira  I 
the  tlDiP  of  John  8taffurJ  8niilb,  fruin  about  ITM  Ui  l^au.  md  uivullon  bla  L 
omlncncK  «•  a  muiioal  oun)|>o»»r.  Tbo  Tree  Publir  Mbrnry  of  WiinwtWr  bu  I 
ui  vdil  volutnc  of  CalUopv,  (the  ksoond),  which  du«*  DM  wntaia  the  mun. 
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national  song,  and  the  recent  "Lihrary  of  Poetry  and  Song," 
published  under  the  sanction  of  tfjo  honored  name  of  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant,  haa  rescued  from  oblivion  "Sally  in  our 
Alley,"  but  haa  no  room  for  the  Sons  of  Columbia.  Some 
reasons  for  this  failure  may  be  briefly  stated.  The  name 
of  the  wise  patriot  at  the  bead  of  the  government,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  title  of  the  song,  did  not  recommend  it. 
The  broad  waves  of  democracy,  which  had  begun  to  carry 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  highest  place,  for  a  time  submerged 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Adams  and  his  federal  associates,  and 
federal  sentiments  and  federal  songs  lost  their  popular  pre- 
eminence. This  political  movement,  though  partially  un- 
just, was  not  wholly  injurious,  since  it  severed  the  last  rope 
that  bound  our  nation  to  the  fast-anchored  islo,  from  which 
it  had  been  launched.  Moreover,  there  was  a  felt,  though 
unacknowledged,  incongruity  lietween  the  chorna  and  the 
condition  of  an  increasing  portion  of  our  inhabitants,  and 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  song  are  peculiar  to  the 
recent  struggle  and  the  escape  from  national  peril ;  and  the 
ideas  of  strength,  prosperity  and  progress  are  not  set  forth 
as  thoy  should  bo  in  a  national  song. 

After  sixteen  years,  in  which  the  tune  of  the  Anacreontic 
song  was  soldom  heard  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  it  was 
applied  to  the  pathetic  verses  of  Mr.  Key,  A  few  words 
may  be  permitted  concerning  the  questioned  right  to  use 
this  rhythm  and  music  for  an  American  song.  Kotes  and 
Queries  (2d  S.  V.  Ij,  429)  quotes  from  "amusing  letters 
from  America"  this  passage.  "The  air  of  the  'The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,'  which  our  cousins,  with  their  customary 
impudence  of  assertion,  claim  as  their  own,  is  almost  note 
for  note  that  of  the  fine  old  EngUsli  song,  '  \Vhen  Vulcan 
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forged  the  bolts  of  JoTe.'"  That  the  song  "When  Vulcan  " 
forged"  Ac,  written  by  Thomas  Dibdiu,  "is  very  little,  if 
at  all,  older  than  the  Star  Spangled  Bauner,"  and  its  verses 
are  not  fitted  to  the  same  tune,  are,  to  on  amusinff  writer, 
facts  "of  no  consequence."  The  quoted  passage  is  a  missilo 
that  has  so  often  been  thrown  across  the  water,  that  it  is  i 
worth  while  to  pick  it  up  and  examine  it  for  a  moment. 
The  English  language  and  its  treasures  are  the  property  of  1 
thoae  who  emigrated  from  the  parent  country  and  of  those 
who  remained  there.  -And  the  emigrants  have  not  beeD 
wanting  in  successful  efforts  to  add  something  to  the  com- 
mon store.  When  frauds  are  perpetrated  against  the  indi- 
vtdaal  producer's  right  to  honor  or  profit,  as  has  occurred 
on  both  sides,  let  the  offenders  be  punished  severely,  as 
they  will  be,  by  shame  and  loss.  But,  in  this  case,  there 
was  no  fraud  and  no  injury.  A  musical  composition,  little 
regarded,  was  openly  taken  up  as  a  neglected  estray,  and 
attached  to  verses,  with  which  it  was  more  effective  than 
with  the  original  words.  An  advantageous  use  gives  a 
better  right  of  property  than  a  profitless  discovery  or  in- 
dention. No  one  reproaches  the  Protestants  of  England 
that  they  took  possession  of  an  obscure  French  tune, 
and  by  a  change  in  its  movement  adapted  it  to  their 
X&iia  and  their  religious  comfort  and  edificiilion,  as  "Old 
Hundred." 

For  ft  time  the  words  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  were 
occasionally  sung  by  the  cultivat<-d  and  refined,  but  they 
were  too  sad  for  the  spirit  of  a  strong  and  ambitious 
people.  But  utler  forty  years  a  eloud  of  anxiety  and  peril 
came  over  our  land,  that  was  faintly  shadowed  in  the  night 
watch  of  Mr.  Key.     Then  etruogth  and  enduranoe  were 
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gladly  sought  in  sympathy  with  the  deroted  patriotism  and  1 
confideiit  hopo  that  be  has  so  stroiigly  expressed.  That  \ 
darkiiesB  has  nuw  passed,  and  the  miiaic.  that  cheered  it, 
will  not  bo  heard  above  the  loud  and  joyful  tones  of  pros- 
perity and  ambition.  The  instrunieiital  accompaniment  and 
the  thrilling  chorus,  worthy  of  the  most  beautiful  national 
flag  on  the  earth,  will  he  a  constant  and  untiring  gratiBca- 
tiou  to  the  ear  and  the  heart  of  an  American.  But  the 
words  now  in  use  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  permaneut  na- 
tional song. 

The  distinction  of  being  the  undisputed  and  most  approved 
American  national  soog  is  conceded  to  "Hail  Columbia," 
which' was  written  in  179*i,  by  Joseph  Hopkinson,  LL.D., 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  heneHt  of  an  actor  named  Fox. 
The  Columbian  Centinei,  of  May  2,  1798,  on  the  shelves  of 
your  library,  gives  the  verses  as  we  have  them,  and  states 
that  "it  has  been  sung  on  the  boards  of  Philadelphia." 
The  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  5i  page  282,  on  authority  of 
William  McKoy,  of  Philadelphia,  in  Poulson's  Advertiser 
of  1IS29,  mentions  that  this  sung  was  set  to  the  music  of 
"The  President's  March"  by  Johannes  Roth,  a  German 
music  teacher  in  that  city.  And  the  Historical  Magazine, 
vol.  3,  page  23,  quotes  from  the  Baltimore  Clipper  of 
1841,  that  "The  President's  March"  was  composed  by 
Professor  Phyla,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  played  at 
Trenton  in  1789, — when  Washington  passed  over  to  New 
York  to  be  inaugurated, — as  it  was  stated  by  a  son  of  Pro- 
fessor Phyla,  who  was  one  of  the  performers.  The 
thoughts  of  "  Hail  Columbia  "  are  elevated  and  refined,  but 
they  are  peculiar  to  the  circumstances  of  its  origin.  They 
are  directed  to  the  conflict  that  has  just  ceased,  the  eSiurta 


necessary  to  secure  ita  fruits,  and  tbo  pOBsil>ility  of  fnture 
peril,  with  a  just  tribute  to  Wiishingtoii  and  the  other 
heroes  aod  stutesoiea  on  whom  the  uatiuii  relies.  With 
these  qualities  it  has  never  satisfied  the  demand  for  a  na- 
tional patriotic  song,  and  as  time  goes  on,  it  is  called  for, 
in  the  absence  of  a  better,  with  increasing  infreqiiency. 

"Yankee  Doodle"  is  a  national  property,  but  it  is  not  a 
treasure  of  the  highest  value.  It  has  some  antiquarian 
claims,  for  which  its  warmest  friends  do  not  care.  It  can- 
not be  disowned,  and  it  will  not  be  disused.  In  its  own 
older  words. 


"  It  salts  for  letStts,  It « ults  for  fun, 
And  Juai  aa  well  fOr  flgltting." 

And  its  easy  utterance  and  fearless  and  froUcksome 
humor  make  its  accotnpimiment  welcome  on  fit  occasions, 
and  preserve  its  popularity.  It  exists  now  as  an  in- 
etrutocutal  and  not  as  a  vocal  performance.  Its  words  are 
never  heard,  and  I  think  would  not  be  acceptable  in 
America  for  pulilic  or  private  entertainments.  And  its 
music  must  be  silent  when  serious  purposes  are  entcrtaiued 
and  men's  hearts  are  moved  to  high  efforts  and  great  sacri- 
fices. vVs  a  song  Yankee  Doodle  has  not  a  national 
character. 

To  }J'**'  *»  iiccount  of  the  Snphic  ode  called  "Tlic  Ameri- 
can Hero,"  written  by  Hon.  and  Rev,  N'athaii  Nilcs.  and 
very  popular  in  Connectifiit  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  to  describe  other  abortive  attemptn  to  riu-iiish  a  natiomil 
song,  would  suit  the  patience  of  tlie  study  of  an  antitjuary 
better  lliiui  the  small  share  that  I  can  claim  of  this  brief 
fiesaion.     But  I  cannot  omit  to  say  a  few  words  on  tho 


recent  efforts  to  obtaia  a  national  song  hy  traosptauting  than 
olj  English  aiitbom  God  save  Ihe  King.     The  mo8t  accept-  I 
able  of  these  is  the  anthem  called  America,  beginning  "My 
coimtry  'tis  of  thee,"  and  following  the  air  and  metre  of  it»  ] 
original.     The  author  is  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Francis  Smith, 
a  professor  in  Colby  university,  and  an  eminent  man  for 
learning    and    character   in   the    distinguii^hed    class   that 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1829.     The  anthem  , 
lias  much  merit  of  thought  and  expression,  but  when  it  is  I 
sung  it  excites  little  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  ' 
it  is  received  with  the  limited  satisfaction  with  which  a  man 
might  wear  a  coat  that  was  borrowed  and  altered.     Sucb  I 
imitations    will    never  be    recognized    as  national  songs.  I 
There  is  much  evidence  that  the  tune  has,  in  some  degree, 
the  character  of  national  music  in  Prussia  at  the  suggestion 
or  with  the  sanction  of  royal  authority  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire.     But  it  cannot  be  believed  that  this 
importation  will  be  permitted  to  have  a  place  above  or  at  the 
Bide  of  the  peculiar  national  songs  of  which  Fatherland  is 
proud.     The  English  anthem  must  be  welcome  there,  as  in 
France  and  in    this  country,  for  its  excellent  music  and  j 
appropriate  words.     But  a  national  patriotic  song  must  bft  J 
partial  and  exclusive,  for  it  is  designed  to  excite  loyalty,, 
and  not  to  cultivate  good  will  among  nations. 

•The   weight  of   evidence   is   in   favor  of  the  claims   of  ' 


•  Notes  uaO  (luerl«*,  Sd  «.  Vol,  10,  page  ^>  Oi-orKiui  Em.  vol.  4.  page  341. 
Mul  Chnmliers'  Eiicyclopirdiii.  Hr.  t^'jIIUm  CIik)i|ii'II.  nlludlng  to  Minga  vop- 
powd  10  boi  thv  urlgiiiHl  of  tUe  Eoeliah  antbem.  nhlub  cnnnol  be  aun^  to  Um 
wctl-lmawn  tutK-.  nrllcs  Ins  note  in  VthTol.of  SiIb.  Not«9iuid<juerieB,pNg«3!T, 
that"  nil  that  hnvc  hitherto  bven  Irnmil  tu  a  pnrtod  earlier  than  tho  nigaoC.^ 
Ouurge  II.  ftTi'  of  thUdnsi'."  Thnro  U  iKeuiirRl  atyguiesoenca  In  the  dmsalnn  lA 
Mr.  Clisppell,  ill  3d  vol.  of  Poi>uUr  Muaic  of  the  Otden  Tim",  that  Dr.  flenry| 
Cttny  If  the  sutlior  ot  the  anthem,  and  olbar  Bulhoritlm  ooucDr. 
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Henry  Carey,  Mus.  D.,  who  lived  from  1692  to  1743,  to 
the  authorship  of  the  poetry  and  music  of  "  God  Save  the 
King.**  Of  Dr.  Carey,  his  friend  Jean  Frederic  Lampe 
said  :  ^  His  musical  instruction  did  not  enable  him  to  put  a 
bass  to  his  own  ballads."  This  noble  anthem  was  made  for 
the  honor  of  George  the  Second,  who*  otherwise  received 
little  honor  from  his  subjects  and  their  posterity.  Such  is 
the  strange  origin  of  the  grandest  patriotic  song  in  the 
English  language.  We  may  learn  what  our  American 
national  song  should  be,  by  observing  what  the  ancient 
model  is  in  its  several  parts.  The  notes  are  emphatic  as  a 
chant,  easily  learned  and  distinctly  sounded  by  many,  so 
that  the  singers  hear  and  are  moved  by  the  very  words  of 
their  companions ;  and  this  effect  is  aided  l)y  the  shortness 
of  the  words.  Though  the  air  is  simple,  it  is  fitted  to  rise 
with  the  strength  of  feeling.  It  appeals  with  power  to 
loyalty,  which  in  a  monarchy  is  devotion  to  the  king,  his 
crown  and  dignity.  It  is  suited  to  all  the  changes  of 
national  life,  to  joy  or  grief,  to  peace  or  war,  to  anxiety  or 
triumph.  It  has  enough  of  the  progressive  and  aggressive 
character  to  gratify  the  Anglo-Saxon  temper,  and  the 
attractive  spice  of  party  spirit  is  not  wanting.  And  it  is 
pervaded  with  an  expression  of  religious  trust  that  is  more 
grateful  to  the  mind  of  man  than  our  philosophers  are 
willing  to  admit.  A  patriotic  song  equally  well  adapted  to 
our  institutions  would  be  an  ornament  and  a  strength  to 
our  nation,  and  an  untiring  enjoyment  to  our  people. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING,  APRIL  80,  1873,  AT  THE  HALL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN   ACADEMY   OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON. 


The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  tlie  clmir. 

The  Record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

Nathaniel  Paink,  Esq.,  read  the  report  of  the  Council. 

S.  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Librarian,  and  Nathaniel  Paine, 
Esq.,  Treasurer,  read  their  semi-annual  reports. 

All  the  above  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Publication,  to  be  printed  at  their  discretion. 

James  ¥,  IIunnewell,  Esq.,  exhibited  to  the  meeting  an 
original  manuscript,  of  whicli  he  presented  a  printed  copy 
to  the  society,  entitled  "Kelati(m  of  Virginia"  by  Uenry 
Spelman,  1609.  In  making  the  presentation,  Mr.  IIunne- 
well presented  to  tlie  society  tlie  first  c()])y  made  public,  of 
a  limited  edition  of  the  contents  of  this  manuscript,  printed 
for  him,  and  with  great  accuracy,  at  the  Chiswick  Press, 
London.  In  1861,  the  late  Mr.  Lilly,  bookseller,  of  lA)ndon,' 
who  then  owned  the  manus(*ript,  announced  it  for  jmbli- 
cation,  and  thus  occasioned  the  statement  in  Mr.  Allibone's 
"  Dictionarv  of  Britisli  and  American  Authors,"  that  it 
was  then  first  printed.     It  was  tlien,  however,  only  imper- 

fe(;tly  i)ut  in  type ;  Mr.  Lilly  lost  the  uncorrected  proof,  and 
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after  delay  the  type  was  distributed,  and  the  work  aban- 
doned. At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Lilly's  effects,  July,  1871,  the 
manuscript  that  had  long  been  mislaid  and  forgotten,  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Hunnewell,  who  has  added  an  introduc- 
tion, and  has  made  it,  for  the  first  time,  public  and  in 
print.  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  of  London,  kindly  gave  his 
valuable  advice  and  assistance,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
volume. 

Henry  Spelman,  third  son  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  of 
Congham,  Norfolk,  was,  perhaps,  not  over  twenty-one 
years  old  when  he  visited  Virginia.  His  "Relation"  oc- 
cupying thirty-three  pages,  on  nineteen  leaves,  describes 
his  voyage,  his  arrival  at  "  James  tonne,"  and  liis  fate 
after;  as  he  says  "  vnKowne  to  me"  Capt.  Smith  "sould 
me  to  "  "  ve  litell  Powhatan  for  a  towne  caled  Powhatan." 
It  also  gives  in  detail,  an  account  of  the  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  among  whom  he  lived  for  a  consider- 
able tinie. 

Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  made  some  remarks  on  the  oc- 
casion and  value  of  Spelman's  observations. 

J.  WiNGATE  Thornton,  Esq.,  offered  for  examination,  a 
small  piece  of  bone,  carved  to  represent  the  human  figure 
in  a  squatting  position,  and  very  mucli  resembling  the  carv- 
ings from  Central  America  and  tlie  North-west  coast. 
He  read  the  deposition  of  Edward  Thompson,  of  Black 
Point,  Me.,  that  the  bone  was  brought  up  in  September, 
1871,  from  the  bottom  of  a  well  in  tliat  place,  wliich  he  was 
engaged  in  deepening.  Some  ten  or  twelve  inches  were 
added  to  the  deptli  of  the  well,  and  among  the  last  bucket- 
fulls  raised,  appeared  the  bone  in  question.  The  entire 
depth  was  about  twenty  feet,  and  the  lower  strata  are  sup- 


posed  to  belong  to  the  geological  period  known  as  the 
"drift."  The  relic  had  been  submitted  to  Prof.  Jeffries 
Wyman,  Prof.  Putnam  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, and  otliers,  who  deemed  the  matter  worthy  of  inves- 
tigation, as  there  could  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
and  good  faitli  of  Mr.  Thompson,  or  that  the  bone  was 
discovered  bv  him  in  tlie  manner  described. 

Mr.  Haven  remarked  that  the  bone  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  Mr.  Thornton,  some  time  ago,'  without  any  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  its  discovery.  He  had  observed  two 
points  about  it  and  mentioned  them  on  returning  the  relic. 
One  of  these  was  that  it  appeared  like  an  imitation  of  Cen- 
tral  American  sculptures,  or  perhaps  those  of  the  North- 
west Coast ;  the  other,  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  rec^ent  produc- 
tion, as  the  cutting  was  sharply  defined,  and  the  bone  was 
not  discolored  by  time.  He  now  thought  these  facts  were 
as  difficult  to  explain  satisfactorily,  if  we  were  obliged  to 
consider  the  bone  a  relic  of  the  drift  or  pre-glacial  period, 
as  were  the  facts  of  the  place  and  manner  of  the  finding,  if 
the  image  was  of  recent  manufacture. 

Mr.  Thornton  said  the  bone  would  go  to  the  Peabody 
A('ademy  of  Science,  where  it  would  receive  scientific  con- 
sideration. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston  said  tliat  it  had  occurred  to  him 
that  it  wouhl  be  of  great  interest  to  the  society  to  have  the 
report  of  the  Librarian  illustrated  by  wood -cuts  of  many 
of  the  curious  implements  and  relics  therein  described.  In 
this  connection,  referring  to  his  remarks  at  the  annual 
meeting  witli  reference  to  the  im])ortance  of  procuring  ])ho- 
tograjJis  of  persons  and  phu^es  of  interest,  lie  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Society  to  the  subject  of  the  North  American 
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Indians,  now  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  recent  consecration  of  Bishop  Hare  as 
a  Missionary  to  the  remaining  tribes.  The  present  time 
seemed  to  him  a  most  favorable  one  for  securing  photo- 
graphic pictures  of  some  of  the  more  noted  individuals  of 
the  race,  and  he  expressed  his  earnest  conviction  that  in 
this  way  a  more  satisfactory  representation  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  that  nearly  extinct  people  could  be  pre- 
served, than  in  any  other.  He  wished  to  be  understood 
as  not  undervalu^ing  the  labors  of  Mr.  Catlin's  efforts  in 
this  direction;  but  admitting  their  full  value,  he  felt  that  a 
collection  of  the  kind  proposed  would  be  a  most  useful 
supplement  to  what  had  been  accomplislied  by  Catlin. 

Mr.  Haven  concurred  in  the  general  scope  of  Mr. 
Watebston's  observations.  He  apprehended,  moreover, 
that  there  was  danger  that  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Catlin 
might  not  be  retained  in  tliis  country. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  thought  that  Mr.  Catlin's 
collection  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  and 
added  some  remarks  in  relation  to  the  possibility  that  by 
action  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  this  desirable  end  might 
be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Washburn  now  moved  that  the  subject  be  referred 
to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  Mr.  Waterston  and  Mr. 
Haven,  with  power  to  take  such  action  in  behalf  of  the 
Society  as  they  should  think  best,  which  motion  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Becording  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  society  held  at  the  Ex- 
change Coffee  House  in  Boston,*  October  24th,  1831,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  record  thereof,  made  by  the  Hon.  James 
BowDoiN,  Assistant  Recording  Secretary,  a  code  of  By- 
Laws  was  adopted,  the  fifth  article  of  which,  defining  the 
duties  of  the  Council,  provided  among  other  requirements 
tliat : 

"  Twice  at  least  in  every  year  they  shall  carefully  examine 
the  Library,  Ca])inet,  and  other  property,  and  make  a  report 
to  the  society  of  the  state  of  the  finances  and  the  amount 
of  tlie  investment." 

The  Council,  in  complying  with  this  rule,  have  for  many 
years  delegated  the  duty  of  this  semi-annual  examination 
of  tlie  Library  to  a  sub-committee,  wlio  were  expected  to 
report  the  result  tliereof  to  the  society. 

The  rei>orts  of  tlie  Librarian  and  Treasurer  are  presented 
as  parts  of  the  report  of  the  Council,  the  former  officer 
usually  giving  the  only  detailed  statement  in  regard  to  the 
Library. 


♦Thlfl  was  the  la«t  of  the  annual  meetingn  convened  inBonton;  after  thmt 
date  they  were  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  at  Worcester.  The  Bpring  rocet- 
injcs  continued  to  be  hold  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  till  1H36,  then  at  the 
Tremont  Houhc  till  1848,  since  which  time,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  meetings  have  been  held  at  their  library 


room. 
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Deeming  it  proper  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  should  themselves  attend  so  far  as  practica- 
ble to  this  Ferni-annual  examination,  the  Committee  who 
were  appointed  to  report  upon  tlie  affairs  of  the  society  at 
this  meeting,  have,  through  their  cliairman,  devoted  consid- 
erable time  the  past  few  weeks  to  tliis  special  field  of  tlieir 
duty. 

All  tlie  books  in  the  upper  hall  have  been  actually 
counted;  also  those  in  the  ante-rooms  and  lower  hall,  and 
many  of  the  unbound  pamphlets ;  the  others  have  been 
estimated,  but  with  sufficient  care,  it  is  believed,  to  enable 
the  committee  to  report  the  whole  number  of  volumes  in 
the  library  with  reasonable  accuracy.  Before  stating  the 
results  of  the  examination,  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
reports  of  the  Librarian  and  Treasurer.  The  report  of  tlie 
Librarian  shows  that  our  members  and  friends  have  made 
valuable  additions  to  the  library  during  the  last  six  months ; 
the  number  of  volumes  being  271,  of  pamphlets  3261,  and 
of  newspapers  115,  besides  the  additions  by  exchange. 

From  an  examination  of  the  reports  made  by  tlie  Libra- 
rian for  the  past  ten  years,  it  appears  that  the  yearly  acces- 
sions to  the  library,  by  donation  and  otherwise,  have  been 
gradually  increasing,  and  that  members  and  friends  have 
not  been  forgetful  of  the  objects  of  our  incorporation. 
In  April,  1862,  the  reported  additions  to  the  lil)rary  for 
the  previous  six  months  were  176  books  and  1641  pam- 
phlets; while  for  the  six  months  ending  October,  1872,  the 
accessions  were  725  books  and  3155  pamphlets.  Tlie  total 
increase,  from  April,  1862,  to  April,  1872,  as  computed  from 
the  semi-annual  reports  of  the  Librarian,  has  been  12,643 
books,    and     48,145     pamphlets,    indicating    for     the    ten 
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years  an  average  yearly  increase  of  about  1260  books,  and 
about   4800  pamplilets.     If  we  take  the   average   for   the 
last  five  years,  it  will   be  seen    that  our  yearly  contribu- 
tions are  rapidly  increasing,  as  the  average  accessions  per 
year,  for  that  time,  were  nearly  1500  books  and  over  6700 
pamphlets.     When   it    is    considered    that  a  principal   de- 
pendence for  the  enlargement  of  our  library,  is  upon  the 
generosity  of  members,  that  under  the  present  By-Laws  the 
number  is  limited  to  one  hundred  and  forty  in  this  countrj', 
and   that  of  this  number  j)robably  less  than   one-half  thus 
manifest  their  interest,  this  rapid  increase  is  peculiarly  grati- 
fying and  worthy    of  record.     It    should    be    stated,   how- 
ever, that  many  gifts  are  received  from  persons  who  are  not 
members,  and  from  other  societies,  and   that  accessions  are 
also    made    hy   means  of  our    system    of  exchanges. 

The  rej)ort  of  the  Treasurer  represents  that  very  essential 
dej)artment  to  be  in  good  financial  condition,  and  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  funds  is  gradually  in<Teasing.  Ten  years 
ago,  the  i)resent  month,  the  total  amount  of  the  various 
funds,  as  reported  by  the  Hon.  IIenrv  Chapin,  then  the 
Tr<»asurer,  w^as  ^3,219,  while  the  re])ort  presented  to-day 
hIiows  the  aggregate  to  be  55T8, 119.84,  an  increase  in  that 
time  of  about  ^35,000.  Aside  from  the  natural  increase 
bv  the  accumulation  of  interest,  the  funds  have  been 
augmented  by  the  munificent  gift  in  1807  of  Jj58000  l»y  our 
honored  President  as  the  fonndation  of  a  mu<-h  needled 
building  fund  ;  which,  with  the  addition  of  interest  now 
amounts  to  nearly  Jjjl  1,()(M).  Liberal  gifts  have  also  been 
made  by  twidv*-  mrmbcrrt*of  the  soci<*ty  since  October,  1867, 

•  The  tw«*lv«  <lonoM  were  Nathaniel  Thayor.  WllUiin  Tlioroaii.  B.  P. 
Thomas,  KJ>en'r  Torrey,  E.  L.  liavN,  K.  K.  SalUbury.  S.  HalUhury.  Jr.,  Audrew 
Bigelow,  N.  B.  .Shurtleff.  Uichanl  KrothinKhain,  J.  G.  Palfrey.  Henry  Chapin. 
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by  which  the  Publishing  Fund  has  increased  $1600,  amount- 
ing now  to  about  $10,000,  the  income  of  which  is  not  yet 
adequate  to  our  needs. 

The  legacy  of  Hon.  Levi  Lin<x)ln,  and  the  fund  from 
Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  have  added  about  $1600  more  to  the 
aggregate.  During  the  past  six  months  the  Treasurer  has 
received  through  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleff  the  legacy  of  $1000 
bequeathed  to  the  society  by  Hon.  John  P.  Bigelow.  The 
sum  of  $300  has  also  been  received  as  a  gift  from  Miss 
Nancy  Lincoln,  late  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass.;  and  by  her  will, 
just  admitted  to  probate,  she  has  bequeathed  $200  more  to 
the  society.  This  lady,  whose  death  occurred  but  a  short 
time  after  the  generous  manifestation  of  her  interest,  was 
a  daughter  of  Abbaham  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  who  was  a 
brother  of  Levi  Lincoln,  Senior,  one  of  the  original  cor- 
porators.* 

Both  of  the  last  mentioned  additions  have  been  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  by  direction 
of  the  Council. 

Notwithstanding  the  gratifying  increase  of  the  Publishing 
Fund  in  the  past  few  years,  it  is  still  inadequate  to  its  pur- 
pose; but  in  the  hope  that  some  portion  of  the  outlay  may 
be  at  once  returned  by  the  sale  of  copies,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  undertake  the  publishing  of  a  new  edition 
of  "  Thomas'  History  of  Printing  in  America."  This  work, 
which  has  been  prepared  for  the  press    under  the  su})er- 


*Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  for  many  years  followed  his  profession  as  a  druggist 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  present  location  of  the  society's  hall  at  Worcester.  His 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Timothy  Bigelow,  of  revolutionary  renown. 
Undoubtedly  the  early  recollections  of  Miss  Lincoln  of  her  uncle's  interest,  and 
more  lately  that  of  her  two  cousins  (Wm.  Lincoln  and  the  late  Gov.  Levi  Lin- 
coln) in  the  society,  caused  this  expression  of  her  own  desire  to  benefit  our 
institution. 
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vision  of  Mr.  Haven,  and  printed  by  Joel  Munsell,  of 
Albany,  is  now  nearly  completed,  wanting  only  a  memoir 
of  the  author,  and  the  final  revision  of  a  catalogue  of  books 
and  pamphlets  ])rinted  in  North  America  previous  to 
1775.  This  catalogue,  which  will  be  one  of  great  value  to 
all  persons  interested  in  the  bi])liography  of  this  country, 
was  prepared  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  F.  Haven, 
Jr.,  son  of  our  esteemed  Librarian. 

The  writer  of  this  report  knows  from  personal  observation 
that  Dr.  Haven  spent  much  time  in  preparing  the  list  of 
titles  of  early  printed  ])Ooks,  and  tliat  he  entered  into  the 
work  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  genuine  antiquary,  visiting 
many  cities  and  towns  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  re- 
positories of  such  matter,  that  he  might  make  the  work  as 
complete  as  possi])le. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  Dr.  Haven  left  his 
profession  and  the  literary  labor  he  was  engaged  in,  that  he 
might  give  the  ])enefit  of  his  knowledge  to  his  country,  and 
as  Surgeon  of  the  15th  Mass.  Regiment  finally  gave  his  life 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  great  cause. 

Of  Dr.  Haven's  eminent  fitness  for  the  literary  work 
which  his  departure  for  the  war  prevented  his  completing, 
there  can  ])e  no  question.  W.  S.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Worcester, 
in  a  memoir  written  for  the  Harvard  Memorial  Volume,  well 
says  :  "  He  was  endowed  with  a  su])tlety  of  discrimination, 
a  love  for,  and  a  faculty  in  minute  observation,  a  power  of 
handling  details,  an  honesty  of  puq)ose,  and  a  rare  industry, 
fidelity  and  perseverance,  that  could  not  fail  of  success  in 
this  department." 

It  should  1)0  stated  that  the  sheets  of  the    "  Historv  ot 

Printing"  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  have  been  insured  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  society,  to  the  amount  already  expended 
upon  them. 

The  want  of  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  in  our 
library,  which  could  be  readily  consulted  by  the  members, 
and  others  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  wealth  of  litera- 
ry matter  therein,  has  been  before  alluded  to  in  the  reports 
of  the  Council. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  nearly  forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  our  first  and  only  catalogue  was  printed,  it  will 
be  at  once  understood  how  much  a  new  one  is  needed  to 
make  the  treasures,  which  have  been  collected  and  preserved 
with  so  much  care,  available  to  those  who  most  desire  to 
use  them.  While  in  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  print  a  supplement  to  the  catalogue  of 
1836,  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  the  first  steps  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  it.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  library  from  year 
to  year  makes  all  delay  in  preparing  the  titles  of  the  books 
for  a  future  printed  catalogue,  an  increased  expense ; 
and  believing  that  the  time  has  come  for  action  in  this 
most  needed  department  of  library  economy,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  preparation  of  a  manuscript  list  of  all  the 
books  not  duplicates,  be  at  once  begim.  The  titles  might 
be  written  upon  cards,  (a  method  now  commonly  adopted 
in  libraries,)  which,  while  giving  the  necessary  material  for 
a  future  printed  catalogue,  would  also  be  availiil)le  for  im- 
mediate use  in  consultation. 

That  the  preparation  of  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  the 
briefest  kind  is  a  work  of  time,  as  well  as  one  reciuiring  con- 
siderable outlay,  there  can  be  no  question;  but  till  it  is  done, 
our  library  does  not  answer  the  high  purpose  for  which  it 
was  founded. 
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Our  late  associate,  Mr.  George  Livermore,  who  gave  much 
thought  to  this  subject,  in  an  article  upon  public  libraries, 
written  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  speaks  in  strong  terms 
of  the  need  of  a  catalogue  to  render  a  public  library  of  the 
greatest  use,  and  quoting  from  Carlyle  says,  "  a  great  libra- 
ry without  a  catalogue  is  a  chaos  and  not  a  cosmos/' 

The  books  in  the.  upper  hall  are  arranged  in  the  alcoves 
by  subjects,  as  far  as  practicable  with  the  limited  room  now 
provided,  and  the  necessity  of  using  the  lower  shelves  in 
many  cases  for  our  bound  volumes  of  newspapers. 

The  Council  have,  from  time  to  time,  called  attention  in 
their  Reports,  to  the  need  of  increased  accommodations  for 
our  rapidly  accumulating  treasures ;  and  although  the  Build- 
ing Fund  will  not  be  likely  to  admit  of  it  at  present,  they 
would  suggest,  in  the  hope  that  some  means  may  be  de- 
vised to  augment  it,  that  action  now  be  taken,  looking  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  present  building  at  no  distant  date. 
It  will  be  rememl)ered  that  in  the  last  report  of  the  Libra- 
rian, he  spoke  of  the  great  need  of  more  room  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  our  tiles  of  newspapers,  now  rapidly  in- 
creasing and  becoming  so  valuable.  With  this  in  mind,  and 
the  fact  that  room  is  also  needed  for  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  ])Ook8,  it  is  suggested  that  a  special  committee 
be  appointed  to  procure  plans  and  estimates  for  the  pro- 
posed enlargement  as  contemplated  by  the  donor  of  the 
fund.  This  committee  might  report  such  plans  as  they 
deemed  advisable,  with  a  statement  of  the  probable  cost, 
at  our  next  meeting,  when  being  in  possession  of  facts 
which  would  enable  the  members  to  act  understand ingly, 
farther  steps  could  then  be  taken  if  deemed  best. 

As  a  result  of  the  examination  of  the  Librarv,  it  mav  be 
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safely  stated,  that  the  whole  number  of  volumes,  is  over 
53,000.  Before  arriving  at  this  conclusion  all  the  books 
in  the  upper  hall,  amounting  to  between  33,000  and  34,000 
bound  volumes,  and  those  in  the  lower  hall  and  ante-rooms, 
were  counted^  and  fair  estimates  made  of  the  unbound 
pamphlets  and  newspapers.  In  estimating  the  number  of 
volimies  of  unbound  pamphlets,  an  allowance  of  ten  to  a 
volume  was  made,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  average,  and 
that  the  number  of  volumes  thus  arrived  at  is  not  over- 
stated. If  the  term  book,  however,  were  construed  as  by 
English  law, — which  includes  "every  volimie,  part  or  di- 
vision of  a  volume,  pamphlet,  sheet  of  letter-press,  sheet  of 
music,  map,  chart,  or  plan  separately  published,"  a  course 
which  is  adopted  by  many  foreign  libraries,  certainly  so  far 
as  pamphlets  are  concerned,— -our  collection  could  be  stated 
as  comprising  many  thousand  volumes  more. 

A  Library  of  fifty-three  thousand  volumes,  which  was 
founded  and  largely  increased  by  one  who  had  superior 
facilities  for  collecting  all  kinds  of  printed  matter,  and  who 
had,  in  addition,  the  taste  and  the  forethought  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  opportunities,  is  worthy  of  some  attention  from 
those  who  are  now  reaping  its  benefits.  Isaiah  Thomas, 
the  founder,  in  the  practise  of  his  profession  as  Editor, 
Author  and  Publisher,  became  as  it  were  a  practised 
bibliophile,  and  a  collector  of  such  material .  as  would  be 
most  desired  in  an  antiquarian  or  historical  library.  That 
he  availed  himself  of  these  advantages  our  shelves  give 
ample  proof,  in  the  many  rare  typographical  specimens 
which  he  placed  in  the  library. 

In  speaking  of  a  large  library  there  are  various  stand- 
points  from    which    views   may  be   taken   of  its    value   by 
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different  minds,  so  that  in  calling  attention  to  manuscripts, 
books,  or  other  specimens  in  our  collection,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  those  about  which  mention  is  liere  made,  may  seem  to 
many  the  least  interesting.  No  particular  plan  was  adopted 
in  the  selection  of  those  to  which  special  attention  should  be 
called,  but  only  as  the  title  or  antique  appearance  attracted 
attention  in  the  rapid  counting  of  the  volumes,  was  spec- 
ial note  made  of  them. 

In  making  brief  mention  of  some  of  tlie  early  printed 
works,  as  well  as  of  some  of  less  rarity,  it  is  with  the 
hope  that  a  renewed  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  society 
may  be  induced.  With  the  knowledge  that  several  members 
have  in  their  own  libraries  volumes  of  greater  rarity  and 
value  than  are  upon  our  shelves,  it  is  with  some  hesitation 
that  allusion  is  made  to  our  less  interesting  specimens.  K 
current  reports  are  true  our  second  Vice  President*  has 
a  library  of  extraordinary  rarity,  to  which  he  is  constantly 
adding,  containing  books  that  can  be  found  nowhere  else; 
while  the  beautiful  catalogue  of  works  relating  to 
America,  in  the  collection  of  another  a8S0ciate,t  indicates 
a  wealth  of  literary  matter  in  this  special  field,  not  equalled 
by  any  public  library  in  the  country. 

An  account  of  the  collections  of  some  other  members 
would  undoubtedly  show  that  Hartford  and  Cambridge 
may  vie  with  New  York  and  Providence  in  the  value  and 
interest  of  their  private  libraries. 


•  James  Lenox,  E«q.,  of  New  York. 

t  John  Carter  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Providence. 
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MANUBGRIPTS. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  society  would  naturally  first 
attract  attention,  and  take  precedence  of  the  printed  matter, 
because  each  specimen  being  unique  in  itself,  has  a  pecu- 
liarity of  value  not  possessed  by  the  printed  volume./ 

That  the  manuscript  matter  in  our  archives  is  large  and 
valuable,  would  be  evident  to  a  superficial  observer,  and  a 
careful  examination  would  reveal  many  hidden  treasures. 
So  far  as  the  public,  and  even  our  own  members,  are  con- 
cerned, the  variety,  as  well  as  the  quantity,  of  written  ma- 
terial in  our  library,  is  not  revealed,  except  by  incon- 
venient, personal  investigation.  It  would  seem  then,  that 
it  is  almost  indispensable,  if  it  is  desired  that  they  should  be 
of  practical  use,  as  helps  to  antiquarian  or  historical 
study,  that  some  means  should  be  devised  to  render  our 
manuscripts  more  accessible. 

With  the  view  of  making  this  department  more  useful,  it 
is  recommended  that  a  written  catalogue  be  prepared,  in 
which  shall  be  recorded  the  titles  of  all  complete  works, 
whether  the  same  have  ever  been  printed  or  not,  lists  of  the 
various  Orderly  Books  of  the  Revolution,  (of  which  there 
are  a  goodly  number),  diaries  of  eminent  men,  and  of  the 
numerous  essays  and  more  important  sermons;  also  of 
the  autograph  letters  which  may  prove  to  be  of  some  histori- 
cal or  literary  interest,  and  such  other  manuscript  matters 
as  may  seem  expedient. 

This  could  be  done  without  very  great  expense,  and 
would  not  only  prove  of  advantage  to  those  who  may 
have  occasion  to  consult  them,  but  at  the  same  time  tend  to 
the  increase  of  our  collections  in  this  department. 
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If  only  a  brief  notice  is  here  taken  of  tlie  manuscripts,  it 
is  not  for  the  want  of  material,  but  from  difficulty  in 
deciding  wliicli  of  the  many  curious  and  interesting  speci- 
mens should  be  selected  for  description. 

The  earliest  manuscript  volume  that  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  writer,  was  an  illuminated  missal  upon  vellum, 
supposed  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  illuminations,  and 
general  appearance,  to  have  been  ^\Titten  early  in  the  14th 
century,  perhaps  as  early  as  1304,  the  date  which  some 
former  owner  has  given  it.  It  is  a  12mo  volume,  richly 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colors,  wliich  seem  as  clear  and 
brilliant  as  though  just  laid  on.  It  is  one  of  the  various 
gifts  of  a  specially  choice  nature,  received  from  George 
Brinley,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  and  ci^me  from  the  collection 
of  an  amateur  in  Philadelphia. 

Another  richly  illuminated  volume  is  the  manuscript  of  a 
Persian  Tale  or  Romance.  Each  page  has  gilt  borders, 
and  there  are  several  highly  colored  illustrations  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  text.  The  covers,  which  are  of 
wood,  are  ornamented,  both  inside  and  out,  with  repre- 
sentations of  men  and  women,  animals,  birds  and  reptiles, 
all  in  ])right  colors. 

One  of  the  attractions  in  a  glass  case  in  the  upper  hall,  is 
a  folio  volume  of  the  Koran,  in  manuscript,  with  illuminated 
borders. 

In  the  same  case  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  chirogra- 
phy,  written  upon  tlie  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  prepared  by 
being  made  smootli  and  then  rubbed  over  with  rice  water, 
after  which  it  is  cut  into  strips  about  ten  feet  hmg  and  three 
and  a  half  inches  wide  and  then  fohled  into  a  square  form. 
It  is  written  upon  with  a  jiointed  stic^k,  using  ink  made  from 
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the  soot  of  some  kind  of  gum  mixed  with  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane.  This  specimen  is  supposed  to  have  been  pre- 
pared and  written  upon  by  lettered  cannibals  of  one  of  the 
nations  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  called  the  Battas. 

The  Council  have  before  called  attention  to  the  very 
valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  from  the  famous  Mather 
family,  among  which  are  many  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

Of  those  in  the  handwriting  of  Richard  Mather,  who 
came  to  America  in  1635,  may  be  mentioned,  the  original 
draft  of  the  Cambridge  Platform,  also  that  which  was  finally 
adopted,  and  printed  in  1648. 

''Answers,  of  the  Elders  to  the  doubts  and  objections 
against  some  of  the  passages  in  the  Platform  of  Discipline 
agreed  upon  by  the  Synod,  October  26th,  1635." 

"Answers  to  arguments  for  the  Government  of  the 
Cliurch  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  People."     1644. 

"  Observations  and  "Arguments  respecting  the  Govern- 
ment of  Christian  Churches."     About  1650. 

"Answers  to  twenty-one  questions  from  the  General 
Court  at  Hartford  to  the  General  Court  at  Boston,  1657." 

In  the  handwriting  of  Increase  Mather,  President  of 
Harvard  University  in  1685,  we  liave  numerous  specimens, 
one  of  which  is  an  A!utobiography  written  for  his  children ; 
there  are  also  many  sermons,  essays,   letters   and  diaries. 

Sixteen  interleaved  Almanacs  of  various  dates  from  1660 
to  1721,  with  manuscript  notes  by  Mr.  Mather.  Tlie 
almanacs  are  mostly  American,  among  them  Tully's  for 
1688,  printed  at  Boston  by  S.  Green,  and  for  1693,  printed 
by  B.  Harris,  Clough's  of  1706,  also  Rider's  British  Merlin, 
London,  1660. 
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The  largest  part  of  these  interesting  mamiscript  treasures 
is  from  the  hand  of  Cotton  Mather,  minister  of  the  North 
Cliurch,  in  Boston,  from  1684  to  1728,  and  tlie  most  noted 
of  tliis  remarkable  family. 

One  of  pecnh'ar  interest,  owing  to  the  subject  discussed, 
is  that  entitled     "A  Brand  Pluck'd  out  of  the  Buniing." 

This  is  an  account  of  one  Mercy  Short,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  it  was  never  printed,  although  another,  written  about 
tlie  same  time  and  (tailed  "  Another  Brand  Pluck't  out  of 
the  Burning,  or,  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  AVorhl,'' 
has  been.  In  the  last  named  tract,  in  speaking  of  Margaret 
Rule,  Mather  says :  "  This  young  woman  had  .  never 
seen  the  atHiction  of  Mercv  Short,  whereof  a  narrative  has 
been  already  given,  etc."  And  in  another  pla(*e  after  al- 
luding to  the  much  talked  of  "  White  S])irit  from  whence 
they  received  marvellous  assistance  in  their  miseries,"  savs 
"  what  lately  befel  Mercy  Short  from  the  communications  of 
such  a  Spirit,  hath  been  the  just  wonder  of  us  all,  but  by 
such  a  Spirit  was  Margaret  Rule  now  also  visited."  A  note 
by  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Drake,  in  the  edition  of  "  The  Wit('hcraft 
Delusion  in  New  England,"  published  by  W.  Elliot  Wood- 
ward, says  in  reference  to  Mercy  Short :  '^Nothiu'j:  is 
learned  of  this  person  l)eyond  what  is  found  in  this  work.'' 
This  manuscrii)t  sliouhl  be  printed,  as  it  would  undoubtedly 
throw  some  light  upon  a  sul)jc(!t  which  has  within  the  last 
few  years  proroked  much  discussion.  It  has  aln»ady  been 
copied  from  the  original  mannscri[)t,  with  the  idea  that  at 
some  time  it  might  be  ])ublished. 

Another  work  of  inten»st    mentioned   bv  Samuel   Mather 

in  his  life  of  ('otton  Mather,  is  a  work  <►!'  some   size,  caUed 

"  Triparadisus."     It  gives  the  author's  views  upon  theological 
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questions  which  were  attracting  public  attention  at  the  time 
it  was  written.  It  is  thus  referred  to  in  that  work,  "  There 
is  likewise  his  Triparadisus,  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Wyat, 
bookseller  Jn  London,  in  order  to  be  published ;  since  which 
I  ain  informed  the  bookseller  is  dead,  and  I  know  not  what 
has  become  of  the  manuscript.  It  is  a  pity  it  should  be 
lost.  It  showed  a  great  acquaintance  with  divine  and 
human  learning." 

The  manuscript  was  afterwards  returned  to  the  family, 
for  our  society  received  it  from  one  of  the  descendants  of 
the  author. 

Another  volume,  also  spoken  of  by  his  son,  is  that  entitled 
"The  Angel  of  Bethesda,  an  Essay  upon  the  Common 
Maladies  of  Mankind."  It  is  a  thick  quarto  volume,  treat- 
ing of  various  diseases  and  their  remedies.  "A  book  in 
which  under  every  disease  there  are  proper  religious.  Chris- 
tian sentiments  for  those  who  are  sick ;  and  then  the  most 
simple  and  easy  medicines  collected  from  his  own  knowl- 
edge and  use,  and  from  among  the  most  noted  receipts  and 
experiments  in  learned  writers." 

Others  are  : 

"The  Observations  and  Eeflections  of  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather,  respecting  Witchcraft,"  1692. 

"  A  Declaration  of  the  Oppressed  Brethren  in  the  south 
part  of  Boston." 

"  Letters  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Church  at  New  Haven, 
20th,  4m."     1715. 

"Letter  proposing  an  address  to  the  new  King,  " 
(Geo.  I.) 

"  Letter  respecting  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  at  the 
Castle."    Nov.  7,  1716. 
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A  memorandom  in  the  handwriting  of  Cotton  Mather  has 
relation  to  his  suit  with  Mrs.  G.  (probably  Mrs.  George, 
his  third  \^e).  There  are  also  diaries  for  various  years 
from  1692  to  1717,  notes  of  sermons,  books  of  quotations, 
many  letters  written  by  him  to  Sir  Wm.  Ashurst,  Dr.  James 
Jurin,  and  others,  besides  letters  received  by  Dr.  Mather 
from  prominent  men  of  liis  day. 

In  the  handwriting  of  Samuel  Mather  is  a  work  entitled, 

"  The  Song,  the  very  Song  of  Solomon  Himself,  the  Time 
of  Peace,  or  an  Honest  attempt  to  translate  and  explain  the 
same  witli  desirable  Truth  and  Fidelity." 

Also, 

"  Scriptural  Philosophy.  An  attempt  to  show  that  the 
Right  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  are  contained  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  one  of  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  the  Massachusetts  Commonwealth." 

Besides  those  mentioned  there  are  many  letters,  seimons, 
essays,  and  other  manuscripts,  in  the  handwriting  of  some 
member  of  the  Mather  family ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  make 
special  mention  of  them  here.  Enough  has  been  said  to  de- 
note that  the  collection  is  large  and  valuable. 

In  the  report  of  the  Librarian  for  April,  *1866,  mention 
is  made  of  a  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  received 
from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  of  Mcdfield.  Most  of 
the  latter  were  from  the  papers  of  Eev.  Dr.  Bentley,  who 
was  a  Coimcillor  of  the  So(;iety  from  1812  to  1820. 

These  manuscripts,  which  are  of  much  interest  and  value, 
include  thirteen  diaries,  nineteen  bound  volumes  of  notes 
and  memoranda  upon  various  subjects,  made  by  Dr.  Bentley 
in  the  course  of  his  studies,  as  well  as  a  large  collection  of 
letters   addressed   to   him   by  prominent  men,   clergymen, 
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noted  Free  Masons,  and  others.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  letters  from  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Madison,  Isaiah  Thomas,  James  Bowdoin,  Jeremy 
Belknap,  and  Bishop  Chevems. 

With  these  papers  was  also  the  manuscript  of  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Antiquarian  Societj'  by  Dr.  Bentley, 
which  has  never  been  printed. 

Among  the  early  American  broadsides  received  from  Mr. 
Fowle,  were  two  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the 
paper  of  our  President  upon  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
and  other  National  Songs.  These  were  copies  of  the  song 
of  "Adams  and  Libertv."  One  of  them  with  music,  and  the 
words  by  Thomas  Paine,  A.M.,  was  probably  printed  soon 
after  the  lines  were  written.* 

Among  the  many  interleaved  Almanacs,  with  manuscript 
notes,  is  a  copy  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Almanac,"  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey,  and  also  of  the 
Congress  at  Pliiladelphia,  by  which  last  named  ppsition  he 
became  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
date  of  the  almanac  is  1768,  the  year  in  which  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon came  to  America;  and  part  of  the  notes  made  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  were  written  hi  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; 
consisting  principally  of  commissions  and  messages  to  be 
attended  to  in  America,  for  friends  in  Scotland,  and  memo- 
randa of  expenses  up  to  the  time  of  his  sailing.  The  pages 
of  the  almanac  for  the  months  of  July  and  August  are 
missing,  covering  about  the  time  he  was  on  the  way  to 
America.     The  diary  is   commenced  again  soon   after  his 

♦  In  1801,  Mr.  Paine  had  his  name  changed  by  the  Legislature  to  Robert 
Treat,  in  place  of  Thomas,  which  he  did  not  consider  a  '* Christian'*  name. 
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arrival,  at  Princeton,  Xew  Jersey,  where  he  was  inaugurated 
President  of  the  College,  August  17, 1T6S. 

We  have  a  MS.  copy  of  the  original  Connecticut  Laws  of 
1650,  presented  by  the  Legislature  in  1S17.  Tlie  edition  of 
1673  had  become  so  rare  that  Mr.  Georjre  Brinlev,  of  Hart- 
ford,  reprinted  it  in  1S65. 

The  first  **R>dy  of  Laws"  of  Connecticut  was  completed 
in  May,  1650,  but  was  not  then  printed. 

The  colony  of  New  Ilaven  printed  their  laws  in  1656. 

We  have  the  originsil  edition  of  the  New  Ilaven  Laws 
printed  in  1656,  and  from  our  copy  Mr.  Iloadly,  the  State 
Librarian  of  Connecticut,  printed  an  etlition  in  1S5S. 

Li  1665,  the  two  Colonies  were  unite<l,  and  the  laws  of 
Coimecticut  were  adopted  for  the  new  L^nion ;  and  they 
were  printed  tor  the  first  time  in  1673. 

Our  first  President,  besides  several  bound  volumes  of 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  otliers,  and  copies  of  many  of 
his  OAvn,  had  also  prepared  a  catalogue  of  his  library,  with 
tlie  deed  of  gift  to  the  StK^iety,  these  with  a  MS.  copy  of 
tliC  "Records  of  the  the  Town  of  Boston  from  1634  to 
1658,  "  were  among  his  donations. 

William   Lincoln    an<l    Chkistophee   C.  Baldwin,  both   • 
former  Librarians  of  the  Society,  have  left  numerous  manu- 
script evidences   of  tlieir   care   and   industry  in  preserving 
material  for  its  collections. 

Among  others,  prepared  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  are  two  vol- 
umes, containing  complete  indexes  to  Hutchinson's  History 
of  Mjissachusetts,  and  to  Mathers  Magnalia. 

Mr.  Lincohi,  as  the  historian  of  Worcester,  and  the 
editor  of  tlie  JtJiiruals  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts, prepared  by  onler  of  the  Legislature,  collecte<l  a 
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large  amonnt  of  manuscript  matter  of  an  historical  nature, 
which  he  placed  in  the  library. 

It  included  statistical  notes,  letters  giving  information 
upon  the  history  and  statistics  of  various  towns  in  Worcester 
County,  many  relating  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  an  interleaved  copy  of  his  "  History  of  Worcester " 
with  manuscript  notes  and  corrections.  We  also  have  the 
original  manuscript  of  the  History  as  printed  in  1836. 

There  are  many  other  manuscripts  of  interest,  such  as 
the  Diary  of  John  Hull,  Mint  Master,  an  Account  of  a 
Voyage  to  Spitzbergen  in  1613,  (these  have  been  printed  by 
the  society,)  the  "  Schuyler  Papers,"  and  from  the  Mather 
library  eleven  volumes  of  lectures  on  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  by  Dr.  Wilkinson,  of  Oxford  University,  purchased  in 
London  in  1691,  by  Increase  Mather.  Our  collection  of 
autograph  letters  comprises  many  hundreds,  some  of  which 
have  been  carefully  arranged  and  mounti^d,  others  are  in 
packages  not  convenient  for  examination.  These  letters 
represent  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  country 
from  the  early  Colonial  time  to  the  present,  and  many 
of  them  are  of  historical  interest. 


BOOKS. 

The  earliest  printed  book  in  the  library  (probably,)  is  a 
Latin  translation  of  Herodotus  in  Roman  letter,  printed  at 
Home  in  1475.  This  work,  which  came  from  the  press  only 
about  thirty  years  after  the  first  use  of  metal  type  with 
engraved  faces,  by  Gutenberg,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
after  the  invention  of  cast  metal  type  by  Schoeffer,  is  in 
perfect  condition,  although  nearly  four  hundred  years  old. 
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The  paper  is  smooth  and  hard,  the  ink  very  black  and 
glossy,  the  letters  stand  out  clear  and  well  defined,  so  that 
it  compares  very  favorably  with  the  best  specimens  of  the 
typograpliical  art  in  its  present  advanced  state.  Arnold 
Pannartz,  a  German,  was  the  printer,  and  the  work  was 
executed  at  the  house  of  Peter  de  Maximis,  a  Roman 
Knight  of  great  wealth,  who  in  1466  or  1467  invited  the 
printer  to  set  up  his  press  at  Rome.  Previous  to  this, 
under  the  patronage  of  John  Andreas,  Bishop  of  Aleria 
in  Corsica,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Vatican  library  and 
a  man  of  great  learning,  Pannartz  had  been  in  partnersliip 
with  Conrad  Sweynheim,  and  at  the  Convent  of  Subiaco, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  established  the  first  press 
in  Italy.  The  Bishop  furnished  the  manuscript,  prepared 
the  editions  for  the  press,  and  the  dedicatory  epistles,  and 
in  many  ways  showed  his  interest  in  the  great  undertak- 
ing.* Pannartz  after  separating  trom  his  partner  in  1473, 
printed  several  translations  from  the  Greek  into  the  Latin, 
among  which  was  this  edition  of  Ilerodotus,  which  must 
have  been  one  of  his  last  works,  as  he  died  of  the  plague  in 
1476. 

The  Colophon  is : 

Impressus  Romie,  In  domo  nobilis  uiri  Petri  de 
Maximis.  Anno  Salutis.  M.CCCC.LXXV. 
Die.  XX.  mesis  Aprilis.  8edcn.  Syxto.  I  III. 
Pon.  Max.  Anno  eius  Quarto.  Deo  LAVS. 

Among  the  celebrated  printers  of  the   15th  century  was 


*TheM  printers  introduced  what  is  now  termed  the  Roman  type  in  14C7,  and 
were  the  first  printers  who  used  spaccH  between  the  words*.  In  1471  they  pub- 
lished a  Latin  Bible  in  two  voLsj.  folio,  with  an  epLitle  of  the  Bibhop  of  Aleria 
to  Pope  Paul  IX. 
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Antony  Koburger  (Coburger)  who  introduced  the  art  of  print- 
ing into  Nuremburg  in  the  year  1472.  lie  was  noted  for 
the  elegance  and  accuracy  of  his  work,  and  for  that  reason 
was  called  "  the  prince  of  printers."  He  did  an  extensive 
business,  employing  many  hands,  and  publishing  numer- 
ous important  works;  among  which  were  thirteen  diflFerent 
editions  of  the  Bible,  including  his  splendid  German  Bible 
printed  in  1483. 

Ten  years  after,  he  printed  the  famous  Clironicle,  com- 
piled by  Hartman  Schedel,  a  physician  of  Nuremburg, 
generally  known  as  the  "Nuremburg  Chronicle,"  a  copy 
of  which,  unfortunately  wanting  the  title  page,  index,,  and 
some  other  pages,  is  in  the  library  of  the  society. 

This  singular  work  is  a  folio  in  ^lutk  ^ttttXf  well  printed 
on  heavy  paper,  and  illustrated  with  about  2000  wood 
engravings. 

It  professes  to  illustrate  history  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  down  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and 
contains  curious  views  of  cities  and  towns,  portraits,  and 
illustrations  of  Scripture  history.  The  wood  cuts  are  said  to 
have  been  executed  by  Michael  Wohlgemuth  and  William 
Pleydenwurff.  The  first  named  was  a  tutor  of  Albert 
Durer  and  has  been  called  the  inventor  of  etching.*  The 
first  illustration  in  the  volume  belonging  to  the  society,  is  a 
representation  of  the  garden  of  Eden ;  one  part  of  which 
shows  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden  eating  of  the  forbidden 


•In  Jackson  and  Chato's  "History  of  Wood  Engraving,"  doubt  is  expressed  as 
to  Wohlgemuth's  being  the  inventor  of  cross  hatching  or  etching  in  wood  en- 
graving, it  having  been  introducd  in  the  Latin  edition  of  Breydenbach's  Trav- 
els, printed  at  Mcntz,  in  1486.  There  is  also  a  doubt  whether  Wohlgemuth 
was  the  tutor  of  Albert  Durer,  as  has  been  claimed  for  him,  or  that  he  was 
a  wood  "  engraver."  There  are  many  evidences  in  Germany  of  his  having 
been  a  tolerably  good  painter,  but  none  that  he  ever  engraved  on  wood 
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fniit;  the  other  part  is  the  expuldion,  showing  Adam 
and  Eve  outside  the  garden,  and  the  Lord  just  at  the 
entrance  driving  them  with  an  uplifted  sword  in  his  hand. 
In  the  Public  Library  of  Boston,  is  a  nearly  perfect  copy 
of  this  work,  formerly  the  property  of  Rev.  Theodore  Par- 
ker; in  which  are  manv  illustrations  not  found  in  the 
society's  copy.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  several 
which  illustrate  the  creation,  showing,  first  the  world  while 
darkness  prevailed,  then  the  firmament  with  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars,  the  earth  represented  in  the  centre,  afterwards  the 
creation  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  In  the  representa- 
tion of  the  birth  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  latter  is  seen 
coming  out  of  the  side  of  Adam  while  he  lies  asleep. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  cuts  are  those  representing  the 
monstrosities  of  amuent  fable ;  among  them  is  one  where 
a  man  is  shown,  with  a  hanging  underlip,  resembling 
somewhat  the  effect  produced  by  a  tribe  of  savages  in  Bra- 
zil, called  the  Botocudos,  by  means  of  a  small  hole  made  in 
the  lip  during  infancy,  in  which  is  placed  an  oval  piece  of 
wood  which  is  clianged  from  time  to  time  for  a  larger  one, 
till  it  is  sometimes  two  inches  long.* 

Li  IlumphreyV  very  elaborate  and  l)eautiful  work  entitled 
"  A  History  of  tlie  Art  of  Printing,"  Is  an  article  upon  the 
"Nuremlmrg  Chronicle,"  with  a  fac-simile  illustration  of  this 
cut,  and  it  says  of  it, 

"The  question  naturally  aris(»s,  how  could  the  Nurem- 
burg  artist  obtain  a  model,  or  drawing,  to  work  from  at  a 
time  when  Columlms  had  not  vet  seen  the  main  land  of  the 
American  Continents  and   this  (lucstion   is    answered    by    a 


Two  BpecimeDH  of  these  oval  pieces  of  wood  are  in  the  society's  cabinet. 
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curious  and  very  interesting  statement  in  this  '  Chronicle,' 
which  is  not  very  generally  known,  and  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  Martin  Behaim  of  Nuremburg,  actually  visited  the 
Brazilian  coast  of  the  mainland  of  America  before  its  dis- 
covery by  Columbus.  It  is  farther  stated  that  Behaim 
sailed  from  the  coast  of  Portugal  on  the  3d  of  August, 

1492,  and  reached  the  coast  of  the  mainland  of  America 
in  the  same  year,  returning  to  Europe  in  March,  1493." 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  circumstantial  account 
from  the  '' Chronicle"  and  elsewhere  to  the  same  effect  in 
biograpliical  notices  of  Behaim,  the  statement  is  not  substan- 
tiated by  other  evidence.  Although  he  was  'a  geographer  of 
some  note,  had  made  explorations  in  Africa,  and  also  con- 
structed a  terrestrial  globe,  tliis  apparently  contemporary 
evidence   that   he   visited   the    American    Continent  before 

1493,  cannot  be  accepted  as  trustworthy. 

There  is  another  volume  of  much  greater  rarity,  and  one 
which  the  writer  has  made  the  object  of  considerable  search 
in  typographical  and  bibliographical  works,  as  well  as  other 
authorities,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  identified,  and  the 
date  and  place  of  publication  fixed,  but  without  success. 

It  is  a  work  upon  Natural  History,  quite  fully  described 
in  the  first  edition  of  Thomas's  "History  of  Printing," 
where  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  printed  as  early 
as  1470.  It  is  a  folio,  in  §tofk  fetter,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, illustrated  by  several  hundred  colored  wood  cuts, 
representing  plants,  birds,  fishes,  animals,  etc.  Several 
pages  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  book  are  miss- 
ing; thus  depriving  us  of  any  means  of  determining  the 
date  and  place  of  publication. 


^^mnialtbu0» 


Se^api()ibu0. 
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Fao-simileB  of  some  of  the  cuts  are  given,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  lead  to  the  identification  of  the  vohime. 

Although  this  book  is  probably  not  of  so  early  a  date 
as  supposed  by  Dr.  Thomas,  it  was  undoubtedly  printed 
only  eight  or  ten  years  later.  The  engravings  are  coarse, 
with  but  little  attempt  at  shading,  and  no  cross-hatching, 
which  was  introduced  in  1486;  which  may  imply  that  the 
printing  was  previous  to  that  date.  In  one  part  of  the  vol- 
ume, under  the  heading  ''^e^apitfibttiS/^  figures  are  intro- 
duced ;  and  as  wood  cuts  with  figures  were  not  introduced 
into  a  book  printed  with  moval)le  types  till  1461,*  there  would 
seem  to  be  some  ground  for  the  inference  that  the  work  in 
question  was  printed  between  the  above  mentioned  dates. 
It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  "Ilortus  Sanitatis," 
printed  at  Mentz,  in  1491,  by  Jacobus  Meydenbach,  that 
treats  upon  similar  subjects;  but  the  descriptions  of  that 
work,  which  the  writer  has  been  able  to  consult,  do  not 
apply  to  our  volume. f 

Among  tha  interesting  specimens  of  typography  pre- 
served by  the  founder  of  this  society,  are  thirteen  leaves, 
apparently  from  two  or  three  different  volumes,  printed  on 
parchment,  in  ^Utk  ^ettet,  supposed  by  Dr.  Thomas  to 
date  as  far  back  as  1480.  A  memorandum  upon  one  of 
them  in  his  handwriting,  says,  "  These  leaves  were  pasted 
together  to  make  pasteboard,  which  was  used  for  the  cover 
of  a  book  printed  in  B/azil,  in  1647.  The  leaves  were 
separated  by  me  in  1814.  Thus  we  see  how  pasteboard 
originated." 

*  Pflster*8  Book  of  Fables  wan  printed  at  Bamberg  in  1461. 

t There  was  an  edition  of  the  **  Hortu^i  Sflnitntis"  printe«l  at  Mentz.  in  14K4, 
by  Peter  Schcflfer,  under  the  title  of  ''  llerburus/*  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
flud  auy  deHcription  of  it  to  compare  with  the  Tolume  in  the  80cicty*8  library. 
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Among  the  collections  of  voyages  and  travels,  may  be 
particularized, 

DeBry;  eleven  parts,  issued  from  1590  to  1622,  in  fine 
condition. 

Purcbas  ;  wanting  Part  IV  of  tlie  "Pilgrims." 

Hackluyt;  black  letter  folio,  1589,  witb  the  account  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake's  voyage  inserted ;  also  the  edition  published 
in  five  volumes,  1809-1812. 

Grynaeus ;  "Novus  Orbis  regionum  ac  insularum  vete- 
ribus  incognitarum  una  cum  tabula  cosmographica,"  1  vol. 
folio,  with  map   of  the  edition  of  1537,  Basil,  1555. 

Ramusio;  "Delle  Navigationi  et  Viaggi,"  3  vols,  folio, 
Venice,  1563-83,  1606. 

De  Laet ;  "  Novus  Orbis  sen  Descriptionis  Indiae  Occi- 
dentalis,"  folio,  with  plates  and  maps,  Lugd.  Bat.  Elzevir. 
1633. 

Barlseus  C;  Rerum  Per  Octennium  in  Brasilia,  &c.,  large 
folio.     Amsterdam,  John  Blaeu,  1647. 

Rich  caUs  this  work  ^^fott  tart^'*  most  of  the  copies  having  been 
consumed  by  a  fire,  which  destroyed  the  warehouses  of  Blaeu, 
the  publisher.  It  is  a  magnificent  work,  proAisely  illustrated  with 
maps,  views,  etc. 

Harris ;  two  vols,  folio,  London,  1705  ;  another  edition, 
1766. 

Olearius ;  "Voyages  tres  curieux  c%  tr^s  renommez  faits 
en  Moscovie,  Tartaric,  et  Perse."  2  vols,  in  one,  illustrated, 
folio.     1719. 

A  fine  set  of  Churchill's  Collections,  six  folio  volumes, 
edition  of  1732,  with  the  Oxford  collection,  2  vols.,  1745. 

Drake  ;  "  Universal  collection  of  authentic  and  entertain- 
ing Voyages  and  Travels,"  London,  1768. 

Meares  ;  "Voyages  from  China  to  the  Northwest  coast  of 
America."     Londcm,  1790. 

Moore  ;  "  Complete  collection,"  illustrated,  folio.  London, 
1790. 

Maximilian,  Prince;  "Reise  Nach  Brasilien,"  2  vols., 
Frankfort,  1820. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Council,  prepared  by  Mr.  Haven,  in 
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October,  1867,  mention  is  made  of  a  volume  in  the  library, 
from  the  Mather  collection,  which,  from  tlie  subject  on 
which  it  treats,  and  the  general  interest  at  this  time  mani- 
fested in  works  of  a  kindred  nature,  is  worthy  of  being 
again  mentioned.     The  title  is  as  follows: 

A   I   Theological   |   Systeme  I   Upon   that  |  Presvpposi- 
tion  I  that   Men  were  before  |  ADAM  |  The   first  Part:  | 
I  London  |  Printed  in  tlie  year  1655. 

A  second  part  was  published  in  1656  with  the  title : 

IMen   before    Adam.  |  OR  |  A    Discourse    upon    the 
vth,  I  tliirteenth,  and   fourteenth    verses  I  of   the  Fifth 
Chapter   of   the   Epistle  |  of    the   Apostle   Paul   to   the  | 
I  ROMANS  I  By  which  are  prov'd,  |  That  the  first  Men 
were  crea  |  ted  ^  before   Adam,  |  London,  |  Printed    in    the 
year,  1656. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  was  originally  printed  in 
Latin  at  Paris,  in  1655  ;  the  second  the  following  year 
in  Holland,  and  appears  to  have  been  re-printed  in 
English  the  same  years.  The  author,  whose  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  book,  wjis  Isaac  la  Peyrere,  a  French  Protest- 
ant, who  was  born  in  Bordeaux  in  1594  and  died  in  1676. 
He  undertakes  to  prove  from  the  Bible  account,  that  Adam 
was  not  the  first  man,  but  only  the  progenitor  of  the  Jews; 
that  another  race  had  existed  upon  the  Earth  long  before 
the  birth  of  Adam. 

In  the  procme  to  the  first  part,  the  writer  says : 

'•It  is  a  natural  fufpition  that  the  beginning  of  the  world  is  not 
to  be  rccciv'd  according  to  that  common  beginning  which  is 
pitched  in  Adam^  inherent  in  all  men,  who  have  but  an  ordi- 
nary knowledge  in  things :  For  that  beginning  Teems  enquirable, 
at  a  far  greater  diftance,  and  from  ages  past  very  long  before ; 
both  by  the  most  ancient  accounty  of  the  Chaldicns^  as  alfo  by 
the  most  ancient  Records  of  the  Egyptians^^  ^'Kthiopians^  and 
Scythians^  and  by  parts  of  the  frame  of  the  world  newly  dif- 
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covered,  as  also  from  thofe  unknown  Countries,  to  which  the 
Hollanders  have  failed  of  late,  the  men  of  which,  it  is  probable, 
did  not  defcend  from  Adam. 

I  doe  not  doubt  but  a  g^eat  niany  perfons  who  shall  fee  the  title 
and  the  intention  of  this  book,  not  reading  the  work  itfelf,  with 
tongue  and  hand  will  ftrcight  fall  upon  this  work  as  a  new  thing, 
and  streight  draw  their  pens,  to  fall  upon  that  which  they  have 
not  underilood.  To  all  whom  I  now  anfwer ;  That  whatfoeV 
they  write,  I  shall  not  anfwer  them  ;  *  *  ♦  ♦  But  this  efpecially, 
and  moft  exactly  /  promife ;  If  any  man  in  a  known  cafe  shall 
shew  me  my  error ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  /  contradict  the  Hiftory 
of  Genesis  in  the  leaft,  or  any  other  place  of  the  holy  and  Ortho- 
dox fcripture,  which  are  contained  *  in  both  the  Tcftaments,  or 
flep  aside  from  them  a  nails  breadth,  or  from  any  head  of  Chrif- 
tian  faith  :  Firflt,  /  shall  thank  him  for  his  teaching  of  me  ;  then 
shall  /not  be  ashamed  to  fet  down  my  name  ;  nay  /shall  think 
it  my  greatel\  credit  to  fill  it  with  capital  letters  in  confefsing  my 
fault,  which  /  detefl,  if  any  fuch  /  have  committed ;  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 
My  name  /  doe  not  now  mention,  for  modeflies  fake ;  not  as  con- 
fcious  of  any  evil  action.  For  /  fear  left  /  should  abufe  fo 
noble  a  fubject  by  the  slendernefT  of  my  treatife ;  and  left  all 
which  /  shall  ftudy  or  frame  upon  such  high  matter  should 
be  far  inferiour.  *  *  *  *  Therefore  I  intreat  my  Reader  he 
will  be  pleased  to  take  this  beginning  howsoever  in  good  part.'* 

A  better  understanding  of  the  scope  and  argument  of  this 
work  upon  the  existence  of  pre-historic  man,  written  over 
two  hundred  years  ago,  can  be  shown  in  a  brief  manner  by 
quoting  the  heads  of  some  of  the  chapters. 

Thus  chapter  I,  of  the  second  book,  treats 

"6^/*  the  election  of  the  Jews,  The  election  of  the  Jews 
began  from  Adam,  the  first  father  of  the  Jews^^^  etc. 

Chapter  X. 

"  The  Jews  formed  by  Ood  in  Adam.  The  Oentiles  cre- 
ated by  God,  *  *  *  ♦  God  called  the  fashioner  of  the  Jews, 
Adam  first  father  of  the  Jews^'*  etc. 

Chapter  XI. 

^^The  Gentiles  called  strangers,,  the  Jews  a  kind  of  vieri 
distinct  in  species  from  the  Gentiles,     The  Gentiles  earth 
born^'^  etc. 
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Chapter  I,  third  book. 

"  The  original  of  the  Gentiles  is  proved  to  be  different 
from  the  original  of  the  Jewsl,  out  of  Gen.  The  Gentiles 
were  created  in  that  creation  which  is  mentioned^  in  Chap- 
ter 1,  All  creatures^  and  all  men,  tnale  and  female^  were 
created  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  creation^  as  plants^  treeSj 
and  flying  fowls^  upon  their  days  through  all  the  world^^ 
etc. 

Chapter  II. 

"Adam  was  created  apart  from  other  men  in  that  crea- 
tion which  is  mentioned^  Gen.  2.  Adam  was  the  first  and 
father  of  the  Jews^  not  of  all  m^n.  The  f ramming  ^*  Adam 
was  altogether  different  from  the  creation  of  the  first  men. 
Eve  could  not  be  created  the  same  day  as  Adam  was  made^ 
etc. 

Chapter  V. 

"  The  Gentiles  proved  different  from  the  Jews  out  of  the 
wx>num>ents  of  the  Gentiles^  and  from  the  stock  of  Adam. 
Of  the  bundles  of  years  which  the  Chaldaeans  had  made 
up.  Of  the  cave  of  age  deciphered  by  Claudian.  Of  the 
age  of  agesP 


«  «  «  « 


Chapter  VI. 

^^Men  knew  not  their  first  history  d:  originals. 
Of  the  stupendous  ?iu7riber  of  years  which  the  Chaldjeans 
are  said  to  have  set  down  in  the  computation  of  their 
Astronom,ical  TableSj^^  etc. 

Chapter  Vm. 

"  The  m^st  ancie7it  creation  of  the  world  is  proved,  from 
the  progress  of  Astronom^y,  Theology^  and  Magick  of  the 
Gentiles.  In  this  Chapter  the  fahrick  of  the  sphere  is 
handled^'* 

Chapter  II,  book  four. 

^^  There  were  writers  before  Moses.  Genesis  could  not 
mention  all.  He  wrote  not  the  history  of  the  first  men  but 
of  the  first  Jews.  The  ark  was  not  the  first  of  ships. 
The  vine  jylanted  by  Noe  wa^  not  the  first  vine^^  etc. 
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Chapter  VII. 

"  That  the  flood  of  Noah  was  not  upon  the  whole  earthy 
but  only  upon  the  land  of  the  Jews,  Not  to  destroy  all 
men^  but  only  the  JewsP 

Chapter  IX. 

^^This  same  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  sons  and  pos- 
terity of  Noah.  There  were  particular  deluges.  Egypt 
never  drowned^'*  etc. 

Chapters  XIII  and  XIV. 

"7%6  Aboriginal  Nations  of  the  toorld  are  not  known, — 
They  are  deceived  who  deduce  the  originals  of  inen  from 
the  Grand-childreri  of  Noah.  Grotius,  concerning  the 
original  of  the  Nations  in  America,  confuted^'^  etc.j  etc. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  bold  hypotheses  contained  in 
this  work  caused  much  excitement  and  great  discussion, 
and  various  answers  to  it  were  said  to  have  been  written. 
The  author  having  heard  that  his  work  had  been  con- 
demned to  the  flames  by  the  tribunal  at  Paris,  went  to 
Brussels,  where  he  was  arrested  in  1656,  by  order  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  but  was  soon  set  at  liberty,  went  to 
Home,  where  he  abjured  the  Calvinistic  faith  and  signed  a 
recantation  to  Pope  Alexander  VII. 

That  the  work  was  considered  rare  many  yeara  ago,  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  copy  presented  to  the  library 
of  Harvard  University,  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
Thomas  lloUis,  the  donor,  had  written :  "  A  singular  and 
scarce  book." 

Of  the  printed  works  of  the  Mather  Family,  whose  writ- 
ings were  so  numerous  in  the  early  days  of  the  Mass. 
Colony,  there  are  in  the  library  nearly  three  hundred. 

Of  these,  over  seventy  were  written  by  Kev.  Increase 
Mather,  father  of  Cotton. 
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Among  them  may  be  mentioned,  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Mr.  Richard  Mather.     Cambridge,  1670. 

Kometographia,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  Comets  ;  also 
two  Sermons  occasioned  bv  the  late  Blazing  Stars.  Boston, 
1683. 

Heaven's  alarm  to  the  World,  or  a  Sermon,  wherein  is 
shewed,  That  Fearful  Sights  and  Signs  in  Heaven,  are  the 
Presages  of  great  Calamities  at  hand.  Second  impression. 
Boston,  1682. 

Cases  of  Conscience  concerning  Evil  Sj)irits  personating 
Men;  Witch(*raft,  Infallible  proofs  of  guilt  in  such  as  are 
accused  of  that  Crime.     London,  1693. 

A  Further  Account  of  the  Tryal  of  the  New  England 
Witches,  with  the  ()l)servations  of  a  Person  who  was  upon 
the  Place  several  days  when  the  suspected  Witches  were  first 
taken  iuto  examination.  (Collected  by  Deodat  Lawson.) 
4to,  London,  1693. 

Ichal)od,  or  a  Discourse  showing  what  cause  there  is  to 
Fear  that  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  is  Departing  from  New 
England.     16mo,  Boston,  1701. 

Burniugs  Bewailed.  Sermon  occasioned  bv  the  Lamenta- 
ble Fire  in  Boston,  of  October  2,  1711.     2d  edition,  1712. 

The  catalo<nie  of  the  li])rarv  has  the  titles  of  over  one- 
huiulred  and  iiftv  works  by  Cotton  Mather,  a  few  of  which 
are  given  here. 

I  SouMiers  Counselled  and  Comforted.  |  A  |  DIS- 
COURSE |  I)eliv(M-ed  unto  some  i^art  of  |  the  FORCES 
I  engaged  in  the  Just  War  of  I  NEW-EN(tLAND  |  ngainst 
the  Korthern  A:  Eastern  |  Indians.  |  S(^])t.  1,  1689.  By 
Cotton  Mather,  Minister  of  the  Gos[)el  in  Boston.  Printed 
by  Sanniel  (Treen,  16S9. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  the  Rt»nownM  Mr.  John  Eliot  who 
wns  the  First  Preaclicr  of  the  Gosj)cl  to  the  Indians  in 
Anu^rica.     2d  Edition.      London.  MDCXCI. 

Wonders  of  tlie  InvisibU' World.      UJnio,  Boston,  1692. 

Meat  out  of  the  Eater,  or  Funeral  Discourses.  Bostim, 
1703. 

A   Weaned  Cliristian.      16nio,  Boston,  1704. 

The  Right  Wav  to  Shake  olf  a  Viper.  16mo,  Boston, 
1711. 
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Honesta  Parsimonia,  or  Time  Spent  as  it  Should  Be. 
Boston,  1721. 

Letters  about  tlie  Present  State  of  Cliristianity  among  the 
Christianized  Indians  of  New  England.  12mo,  Boston, 
1705. 

The  Stone  Cut  out  of  the  Mountain  and  Tlie  Kingdom  of 
God  in  Those  maxims  of  it  that  cannot  be  shaken.  In  Eng- 
lish and  Latin.     16mo,  1716. 

The  Angel  of  Bethesda,  Visiting  the  Invalids  of  a  Misera- 
ble World.     16mo,  Boston,  1722. 

The  Nightingale.  An  Essay  on  Songs  among  Thorns. 
1724. 

Parentator.  Memoirs  of  Remarkables  in  the  Life  and 
Death  of  the  ever  Memorable  Dr.  Increase  Mather.  12mo, 
Boston,  1724. 

The  Terror  of  the  Lord. — Some  account  of  the  Earthquake 
that  shook  New  England  in  the  Night  between  the  29th  and 
30th  of  October,  1727.     Boston,  1727.      ' 

Among  Samuel  Mather's  works  may  be  mentioned  his 
Life  of  the  very  Reverend  and  Learned  Cotton  Mather. 
1729. 

Fall  of  the  Mighty  Lamented.  Sermon  at  Boston,  March 
23,  1738,  on  the  Death  of  the  Queen,  etc. 

There  are  in  the  library  several  editions  of  the  Cambridge 
Platform.  Among  them  "  A  Platform  of  Church  Discipline 
gathered  out  of  the  word  of  God  :  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
Elders  ;  and  Messengers  of  the  churches  assembled  in  the 
Synod  at  Cambridge  in  New  England,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Churches  and  Generall  Court  for  their  consideration  and  ac- 
ceptance, in  the  Lord.  The  Eighth  Moneth  Anno  1G49. 
Printed  by  S.  G.  at  Cambridge  in  New  England,  and  are  to 
be  sold  at  Cambridge  and  Boston  Anno  Dom :  4to,  1649."" 
(This  copy  has  the  autograph  of  Increase  Mather).  Anotlier 
copy  was  printed  in  Boston  by  T.  Fleet,  in  1731,  and  one 
by  John    Green,  in    1749.     There  is  also  one  printed  by 
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William    &    Andrew    Bradford,    12mo,    Xew   York,   1711. 

Also  one  printed  in  London,  in  lf>53. 

Amonjr  the  earlv  tracts  in  the  collection  niav  l>e  men- 
tioned, 

New  Enirland's  Teares  for  old  Enjrland's  Feare?,  etc., 
bv  William  Ilooke,  Minister  of  GiKl's  Word,  sometime  ot 
Axmouth,  in  Devonshire,  now  of  Taunton,  in  New  Eng- 
land.    Sm.  4to,  London,  IWl. 

New  England's  First  Fruits ;  in  Respect,  First  of  the 
Conversion  of  some,  Conviction  of  divers,  Preparation  of 
Sundry,  of  the  Indians.  Second,  of  tlie  j)rogress  of  Learn- 
ing in  the  College  at  Cambridge.     4to,  London,  1643. 

The  Blondy  Tenent  washed  and  made  White  in  the 
blond  of  tlie  Lamb.  John  Cotton,  L<>n(h)n,  1047,  with  the 
replv  to  Ro<r(»r  Williams's  answer  t<»  ^Ir.  C»>tton's  letters. 

The  Day-Hreaking  if  not  the  Sun-Kising  of  the  Gospell 
among  tlie  Indians  in  New  England.     London,  1647. 

The  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gos]>el  breaking  forth  upon  the 
Indians  in  New  England,  etc.  By  Thomas  Shepard.  Lon- 
don, 1648. 

The  Light  aj>])earing  more  and  more  towards  the  Perfect 
Day;  or  a  farther  discovery  of  the  present  state  of  the  In- 
dians in  New  England.     London,  1651. 

Strength  out  of  Weakness ;  or  a  Glorious  Manifestation 
of  the  further  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  in 
New  England.     London,  1652. 

Veni ;  Vidi  ;  Vici  ;  The  Trium])hs  of  the  most  excel- 
lent and  Illustrious  Oliver  Cromwell,  etc.,  set  forth  in  pane- 
gyric.    London,   1652. 

Tears  of  Repentance;  or  a  further  Narrative  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  (iospel  amongst  the  Indians  in  New  England  ; 
etc.  Related  bv  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Mavhew.  4to,  Ltuidon, 
1653. 

A  Late  and  Further  Manifestation  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Gospel  amongst  tlie  Indians  in  New  Englan<l,  etc.  J. 
Eliot.     4to,  Lon<lon,  ir>55. 

Wine  for  Gos])el  Wantons  ;  or  Cautions  against  Sj»iritual 
Drunkenness.     Thos.  Shc^panl.     166S. 

The  Fnconqucrablo,  All-Con(|U(Tiiig,  and  more  than  Con- 
quering Souldicr,  or  the  Successful  Warrc  which  a  Believer 
wageth  with  the   Enemies  of  his  Soul.     An   Artillery  Elec- 
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tion  Sermon,  June,  1672.  By  Urian  Oakes.  4to,  46  pages, 
1674. 

Good  Tilings  to  come,  etc.  By  P.  G.  B.,  (Praise  God 
Barebones).     London,  1675. 

Heart  Garisoned;  or  tlie  Wisdome  and  Care  of  the 
Spiritual  Souldier  above  all  Things  to  Safeguard  his  Heart. 
An  Artillery  Election  Sermon.  By  Samuel  Willard.  4to, 
24  pages.     Cambridge,  1676. 

Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New 
England,  from  the  lirst  planting  thereof  in  the  year  1607  to 
this  present  year,  1677,  etc.  By  Wm.  Hubbard.  4to,  Bos- 
ton, 1677. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Planting  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
Anno.  1628,  with  the  Lord's  Signal  Presence  the  First 
Thirty  Years.  Also,  a  Caution  from  New  England's  Apos- 
tle, tlie  Great  Cotton,  How  to  Escape  the  Calamity  which 
might  befall  them,  ifec,  &c.  Boston.  Printed  and  sold  by 
Benjamin  Harris,  1692. 

The  Vile  Prophanations  of  Prosperity,  by  the  Degen- 
erate among  the  People  of  God.  By  John  Danforth. 
Boston,  printed  by  Sanuiel  Phillips,  1704. 

The  Doleful  State  of  the  Damned,  Especially  such  as  go 
to  Hell,  etc.     Samuel  Moody.     Boston,  1710. 

Lovewell  Lamented  ;  Or  a  Sermon  Occasion'd  by  the  Fall 
Of  the  Brave  Capt.  John  Lovewell,  And  Several  of  his 
vahant  COMPANY,  In  the  late  Heroic  Action  at  Pigg- 
wacket.  Pronounced  at  Bradford,  May  16,  1725.  By 
Thomas  Symmes,  V.D.M.  Boston,  in  New  England,  printed 
by  B.  Greene,  Junr.  for  S.  Gerrish,  near  the  Brick  Meeting 
House  in  Cornhill.     12mo,  1725. 

There  is  also  a  coj^y  of  The  Book  of  the  General  Lawes 
and  Libert ves  c()ncernin<:c  the  Inliabitants  of  the  Massacliu- 
setts,  collected  out  of  tlie  Records  of  the  General  Court, 
for  the  several  vears  wlierein  thev  were  made  and  estab- 
lished.  And  now  Revised  by  the  same  Court,  and  disposed 
into  an  Alphabetical  order,  and  ])ublished  ])y  the  same 
Authority  in  the  General  Court  liolden  at  Boston,  in  ifay, 
1649.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  Power ^  resiMeth 
the  Ordinance  of  God^  and  they  that  resists  receive  to 
themselves  damnation.  Rom.  13:2.  Folio,  100  pages. 
Cambridge,  [N.  E.]  Printed  according  to  order  of  General 
Court,  1660. 
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BIBLES. 

A  portion  of  one  alcove  is  occupied  by  our  collection  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  numbering  nearly  four  hundred  vol- 
umes, and  printed  in  numerous  languages.  A  full  report 
upon  this  department  would  occujSy  more  time  and  space 
than  can  be  given  for  the  whole  library,  therefore  but  few 
of  the  many  that  are  of  special  interest  will  b'j  mentioned 
here. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  notice  of  our  collection  can- 
not begin  with  the  famous  Mazarin  Bible,  the  first  work  of 
Gutenberg  and  Faust,  after  the  invention  of  printing;  but 
probably  the  only  perfect  copy  in  this  country  is  tliat  owned 
by  one  of  our  members  wliose  library  has  been  before 
alluded  to.* 

The  earliest  copy  upon  our  shelves  is  that  printed  by 
Franciscus  Reniier  de  Ilailbrun  and  Nicolaus  de  Franck- 
fordia,  at  Venice,  in  147H,  and  the  first  from  the  press  of 
that  city.  It  is  a  folio,  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  with  illu- 
minated initial  letters  put  in  by  liand.  Tlie  letter  press 
is  nearly  compl(^te,  wanting  only  the  title  l>age  and  one  leaf 
from  the  prologue  to  the  pentatcu<*li.  A  full  ac(M>unt  of  this 
rare  volume,  wliicli  was  formerlv  owned  bv  both  Increase 
and  Cotton  Mather,  may  l)e  found  in  the  first  edition  of 
"  Thomas's  History  of  Printing."' 

The  coloplion  is  as  follows : 

"  p]xplicit    biblia    Tpressa    Vcnctijs     p     flranciscii 
de     Ilailbrun     7     Nicolau     fcj    frankfonlia    socios 

M.CCCC.LXXVI.'' 


•Mr.  Lenox,  of  NVw  York.  Since  thU  report  was  presented,  a  copy  of  the 
Mazarin  Bible  on  vellum  Ikim  been  Hold  for  i.'U^K),  or  al>out  ;^'JO,0<X)  of  American 
currency,  and  one  on  paper  at  the  same  Hale,  Hold  for  £2UtM). 
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Next  is  a  Gothic  Letter  large  4to,  bound  in  thick 
board,  with  brass  corners  and  clasps,  printed  at  Venice, 
in  1478.  It  is  in  good  condition  and  perfect,  except  that 
the  initial  letters  have  been  put  in  by  the  illuminator  only 
through  the  book  of  Genesis. 

The  colophon  is, 

"  Explicit  biblia  Tpressa  Venetijs  per  Leo 
nardum  de  vuild  de  Ratisbona  expensis  Ni 
colai  de  franckfordia, 

M.CCCC.LXXVIII." 

Another  copy,  printed  in  Venice  in  1487,  is  in  Gothic 
characters,  4to.  Lnprint,  Explicit  Biblia  Venetiis  impressa 
per  Georgium  de  riuabenis  Mantuanum  al's  Parente.  Anno 
dm  MCCCCLXXXVIL 

There  is  a  specimen  printed  by  Antony  Koburger  of  Nu- 
remburg,  in  1520,  a  ^lactt  '^ttttt  folio,  with  wood  cuts  and 
initial  letters. 

Also  one  in  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Syrian  languages, 
printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1571.  Another  is  a  Latin  Vulgate, 
large  folio,  in  the  original  binding,  witli  blind  tooling  on 
the  back  and  sides,  brass  corners  and  clasps.  Lyons,  1556, 
and  the  Biblia  Sacra,  Antwerp,  1538. 

Another  is  the  "  Biblia  Sacra,  Hebraice,  Chaldaice,  Graece 
et  Latine."  Engraved  title  pages,  initial  letters  in  gilt  and 
colors,  also  in  volume  first,  three  highly  colored  engravings. 
In  five  vols,  folio,  Christopher  Plantinus,  Antwerp,  1569. 
Original  binding  of  1578. 

Although  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  in  England 
in  1474,  it  was  not  till  1526  that  the  Bible  in  the  English 
language  was  first  produced,  and  then  it  was  printed  in  a 
foreign  country;  this  was  known  as  Tyndale's  Bible. 
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The  first  printed  by  authority  in  England  was  a  revised 
edition  of  Tyndale  in  1539,  and  known  as  the  Cranmcr  Bi- 
ble, Archbishop  Cranmer  having  written  a  prefatory  notice 
or  introduction  for  it.  It  is  said  that  Thomas  Cromwell,  the 
Vicar  General  of  Henry  VIII.,  deserves  the  credit  of  it,  and 
was  really  its  patron,  having  imported  the  type  and  the  men 
to  print  it.  A  fine  copy  of  this  Jglark  'S^tUtt  English  Bible  in 
folio,  with  the  date  of  1540,  is  in  the  society's  lil)rary.  Tlio 
title  page  is  said  to  have  been  engraved  by  Holbein,  and 
the  printing  was  done  by  Ricliard  Grafton,  who  was  also 
an  author  and  A  man  of  consideralde  note  in  liis  dav. 
Cromwell  was  executed  the  year  after  the  Bible  was 
printed,  and   Grafton  was  imprisoned  for  printing  it.* 

The  title  page  of  the  Cranmer  Bil)le  reads  as  follows  : 

"The  Byble  in  Englyshe,  that  is  to  saye  the 
contet  of  al  the  holy  Scrypture,  both  of  y  olde, 
and  newe  testamet,  with  a  prologe  thereinto, 
made  by  the  reuerende  father  in  God,  Thomas 
archbyshop  of  Cantorbury.  This  is  the  Byble 
apoynted  to  the  vse  of  the  churches.  Prynted 
by  Richard  Grafton.  Cum  priuilegio  ad  imprimen- 
dum  solum.     M.D.XL." 

There  are  several  other  London  eilitions  of  the  Hibh'  bv 
various  j>rintcrs,  among  tluMn  may  be  m<*ntion(Ml    a   folio  of 

1597,  by   Deputies  of  (liristoplicr   ]>arkrr.   Hisliop's  folio  of 

1598.  Barker's  cilition  of    1599,  (known  as  the    Hrecches 

•Grafton  wah  the  printer  of  the  first  edition  of  Tyndjile*^  Tiiblo,  wliirh  wan 
printed  at  Antwerp.  lie  :il.<«o  held  a  pnteTit  for  ])rintin^  all  Slate  pa]>erM.  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  F^iward  VI.  Afl«'r  liiM  return  to  Knf^hind  lie  wan 
in  partnership  with  one  Whitchurch,  and  their  naTiicM  ot^cn  appcnr  together 
in  workH  printed  hy  them.  It  U  ^aid  that  in  their  editi«>nM  of  tlie  Hilile,  after  a 
certain  nunilicr  were  i.<4sucd,  the  form  wuh  changed  and  Whitchurclfa  name 
•nbstituted  for  Oraaon^K. 
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Bible),  this  edition  has  Sternhold  and  Hopkins'  Psalms  and 
HjTTins  in  same  volume.  We  also  have  Rob't  Barker's 
ilack  fetter  4to,  of  1613-14.  Norton  ife  BelFs  ilark  W^ttttt 
4to,  ot*  1621  and  1628.  Among  the  Cambridge  (England) 
editions  we  have  a  Black  Letter  4to  of  1637,  "printed  by 
the  printers  to  the  University,  and  a  small  12mo,  of  1648, 
by  Roger  Daniel.  An  Oxford  edition  of  1688,  "Printed 
at  the  Oxford  Arms  in  Loml)ard  Street,  near  Pope's-Head- 
Alley,  London,  An.  Dom.  1688,"  and  an  Edinburgh  edition 
of  1610,  "Printed  by  Andro  Hart,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  Buith,  on  the  north  side  of  the  gate,  a  little  beneath  the 

■ 

Crosse." 

A  Dutch  Bible,  folio,  Amsterdam,  1690,  is  of  interest 
from  having  the  family  record  of  a  former  owner.  The 
records  which  are  partly  in  Dutch  are  of  various  dates  from 
1701  to  1799. 

There  are  many  others  of  later  dates,  but  we  pass  from 
the  Euf^lish  to  the  American  editions. 

As  is  well  known,  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America  was 
in  the  Indian  language,  from  the  press  of  Samuel  Green  and 
Marmaduke  Johnson,  in  1663.  It  was  translated  into  the 
Indian  tongue  by  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  "  the  Apostle  of 
the  American  Indians."  Cotton  Mather  in  his  Magnalia 
thus  writes  of  it,  "Behold  ye  Americans,  the  greatest  honor 
that  ever  you  were  partakers  of.  Tiie  Bible  was  j)rinted 
here  at  out  Cambridge,  and  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was 
printed  in  all  America,  from  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Worhl.  The  whole  translation  he  writ  with  but  07ie  pe/i  ; 
whicli  ]>en  had  it  not  ])een  lost,  would  have  certainly  de- 
served a  ricluir  case  than  was  bestowc<i  uj>on  that  pen  with 
which  Holland  writ  his  translation  of  Plutarch." 
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Of  this  first  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible,  the  society  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  nearly  perfect  copy,  only  the 
Indian  title  page  to  the  Bible  wanting,  which  has  been 
supj)lied  by  one  in  fac-siniile. 

Of  the  second  edition,  publislied  in  1685,  tliere  are  two 
copies,  one  of  them  has  been  taken  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  it  put  in  good  condition  and  bound.  The 
other  copy,  which  is  quite  iniperfectt,  has  a  special  interest 
as  containing  the  autograph  of  a  former  owner,  Josiah 
Spotsher,  an  Indian ;  it  also  l)ears  the  marks  of  much  use, 
and  there  are  manuscript  notes  in  the  margins. 

This  remarkable  literary  production  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  the  typographical  art  in  the 
United  States,  and  as  but  com[)aratively  few  copies  were 
known  to  l)e  in  existence,  it  commanded  a  high  price. 

For  instance,  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  John  Allen,  in 
Kevv  York,  in  1 864,  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  sohl  for  $825, 
and  anotlier  of  the  same  edition  but  claimed  to  be  a  fin<}r 
coj)y,  was  bid  otf  at  the  aucrtion  sale  of  Mr.  John  A.  Rice's 
library  in  1870,  for  $1050,  an  imj)erfect  co[>y  of  the  second 
edition  16^5,  sold  at  the  same  sal(»  for  $126.  In  a  late 
London  catalogue,  a  co[)y  of  tlie  first  edition,  with  the 
dedication  to  (liarh's  II.,  is  <piotcd  at  £225,  or  about  $1100. 

In  October,  1S46,  as  appears  from  a  ])rinted  circular  or 
programme  in  th(^  library,  tlie  citizens  of  Natirk,  Mass.,  wisli- 
ing  to  pun'liase  a  cojiy  of  tlu»  Indiati  Bibb*  to  be  juvserved 
in  tlie  archives  of  tlie  town,  gave  a  tea  ])arty  to  raise  funds 
for  that  ]»urj>ose.  On  this  circular,  besides  tli(»  statement 
of  the  object,  is  a  cojiy  of  Mr.  P^liot's  tratislatioti  of  the 
lOOtli  Psalm  into  the  Natick  Indian  dialect,  mUo  the  Knirlish 

ft 

of  it  from  the  Bav  Psalm   liook.     The  tune  to  which  it  wafl 
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to  be  sung  was  copied  from  "  Ainswortli's  Psalms  in  Metre, 
"Imprinted  in  the  year   MDCXVIII,"   at   Amsterdam,  said 
to  be  the  tune  to   which  Eliot's  Indians  actually  sang  the 
Psalm. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  in  the 
library  a  copy  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1640,  the  first  \*olume  printed  in  British  America. 
It  is  in  the  original  parchment  binding,  and  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  the  title  page  is  in  perfect  condition. 

Mention  may  properly  be  made  here  of  some  of  the  rare 
tracts  in  the  Indian  language  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
library.  Of  these  rare  and  valuable  specimens,  numbering 
only  eight  or  ten,  the  titles  of  four  or  live  are  here  given. 

"  Manitowompae  Pomantawoonk."  Practice  of  Piety,  by 
Lewis  Bailey,  translated  into  Indian  language  l>y  John  Eliot. 
8vo,  Cambridge,  N.  E.,  1665. 

I  "  Nashauanittue  Meninnunk  |  wutch  |  Mukkiesog,  | 
I  Wassesemumun  wutch  Sogkodtunganash  |  Naneeswe  Tes- 
tamentsasli  ;•  |  wutch  |  Ukkesitchipproongaud)  Ukketeah- 
ogkouuooh.  I  Noh  asoow^sit  John  Cotton.  Tliis  is  John 
Cotton's  Si)iritual  Milk  for  American  Bal>es.  Translated 
by  Grindal  Rawson.  12mo.  14  pages.  Printeuoo[)  nashpe 
Samtcel  Green  kah  Bnrtholomeir  Oreen.^'     KUU. 

"  Sampwutteahae  Quinnuppekom]>auaenin.  Wahuwonuuk 
oggussemsuog  Sampwuttaehae  Wunnaniptamwaenuog,  ifci*. 
Noh  asoowesit  Thomas  Shepard.  This  is  81ic])ardV  Sincere 
Convert,  transhitcd  into  Indian  by  the  Rev.  Jolm  Eliot,  atid 
was  licensed  to  be  j>rinted  by  Grinchxl  Rawson/'  12mo,  104 
pages.     Cambridge,  1689. 

"A  confession  of  Faith  owned  and  consented  unto  bv  the 
Elders  and  Messeng(»rs  of  t\w  Churclies,  asscnibk'd  at  Boston, 
in  New  Enghuid,  May  12, 1680."  In  tlu»  English  and  Indian 
languages.  I^oston,  re-[)rinted  bv  Bartlioh»nie\v  Green  and 
John  Allen,  161M). 

''  The  Massachus{»tts  Psalter,  [Massacliuesee  Psalter :] 
or  Psalms  of  David,  with  the  (tospel  according  to  Saint 
John,"  etc.     In  columns  of  Indian  and  English,  being  an  In- 
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troduction  for  Training  ii]>  the  Aboriginal  Natives,  in  Read- 
ing and  ITnder.standi!!^  the  Holy  Scriptnro.  Boston,  N.  E. 
"  Printed  bv  B.  Green  and  .F.  Prititer,*  for  the  Honorable 
Coinjjany  tor  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New 
England,"  ete.     1709. 

This  notice  of  the  collection  of  Bibles  should  not  be  con- 
eluded  without  mentioning  the  fact  that  tliere  is  a  fine  copy 
of  Thomas'  folio  Bible,  printed  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1791. 
This,  the  first  folio  Bible  in  the  English  language  published 
in  America,  is  handsomely  bound  in  full  calf,  probably 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  himself,  and  derives 
additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
printed  in  a  building  which  stood  nearly  upon  the  spot 
now  occ'upied  l)v  the  hall  of  the  societv.  Mr.  Thomas 
also  puldished  editions  of  the  Bible  in  4-to  and  12mo 
form,  and  there  are  specimens  of  both  in  the  collection. 

A  copy  of  the  Bible  in  two  volumes,  folio,  "  from  the  hot- 
])ress  of  John  Thompson,'"  Philadelphia,  1778,  is  of  interest 
as  a  ])eautiful  typogra])hical  specimen. 

There  is  not  space  to  speak  of  the  Bibles  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Welsh,  Irish,  Chinese,  and  other  languages,  to  be 
found  on  the  shelves,  and  but  briefly  of  the  various  copies 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Of  the   many  early  editions   of  the  New  Testament,  may 


•  This  was  James,  the  Indian  printer,  who  wlion  a  child  was  sent  to 
an  Indian  charity  school  at  Csinibrldjfc,  :in<l  t;uiii:ht  to  read  and  write  the  Kng- 
li^<h  languaj^c.  In  KJ.')!)  iio  was  apprcnticrd  to  S.nniK'l  (in'cn,  tlie  printer,  and 
waM  employed  l>y  him  n^  a  pressman  in  printing  the  first  edition  of  the  Indian 
Bible.  Dnrinj?  Kinj;  Philip's  war  James  left  his  master  and  joined  his  brethren 
in  arms,  but  afterwards  returned  to  (ireen  an<l  assisted  in  printing  the  seirond 
edition  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Kllot,  writinj;  to  |{obert  Boyle,  of  Ix)ndon.  in  1082, 
speaking  of  the  second  e<ilti<)n  of  his  BiMc  says,  ••  I  de«.irr  to  h>o  it  done  In'forc 
I  die,  and  I  am  •*()  deep  in  yisirs  that  I  <:innot  e\p«  M*t  to  live  Ion;;,  bi'sides  we 
have  but  one  man,  viz..  the  Imllun  liriutcr^  that  is  able  to  composie  the  sheuUt 
and  correct  the  press  with  understanding.'* 
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be  mentioned  a  Latin  8vo,  Antwerp,  1520.  A  16mo  Latin,  ' 
printed  by  Robert  Stephens,  1541.  A  French  edition, 
32mo,  1553.  An  edition  in  Latin,  Basiliae,  1526.  One 
printed  by  Robert  Barker,  (Fulke's  edition,)  folio,  1601, 
another  by  Augustine  Mathewes,  folio,  1633,  (this  is  also 
Fulke's  edition,  from  the  version  of  1611).  One  in  Grreek 
and  Latin  of  1627.  Besides  which  are  copies  in  Irish, 
Bengale,  Sclavonian,  Turkish,  and  one  in  two  vols,  folio, 
1599,  in  twelve  different  languages. 

It  has  been  somewhere  stated  that  the  most  complete 
collection  of  American  School  Books  is  that  in  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum  ;  if  this  is  true  it  is  certainly  a  cause  for 
regret.  Our  own  library  however,  indicates  that  quite  a 
beocinnino:  for  such  a  collection  has  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try,'  for  nearly  1100  different  volumes  in  all  departments  of 
Education  are  now  to  be  found  upon  our  shelves. 

The  volumes  of  citv,  town  and  countv  histories,  a  cat  a- 
logue  of  which  was  published  a  short  time  since,  number 
over  seven  hundred,  and  additions  are  constantly  being 
made. 

Although  no  special  enumeration  has  been  made  of  the 
Biographical  and  Genealogical  works,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  collection  is  large  and  valual)le. 

The  collection  of  Almanacs  is  large,  including  many  of 
early  dates ;  and  with  the  Registers  and  Directories  of  cities 
and  towns,  numbers  between  two  and  tliree  thousand. 

Almanacs  are  now  considered  a  special  branch  of  popu- 
lar literature,  and  as  indicating  the  advance  of  the  human 
mind  upward  from  the  stages  of  superstition  and  ignorance 
to  more  enlightened  ideas.  A  large  amount  of  valuable 
statistical,  political  and  agricultural  information,  is  now  dif- 
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fused  by  means  of  these  works,  instead  of  the  astrological 
predictions  and  otlier  absurdities  which  anciently  composed 
the  greater  part  of  tlieir  contents.  Tliey  formerly  consti- 
tuted quite  an  important  part  of  the  country's  literature,  and 
were  more  generally  circulated   than  newspapers. 

Among  the  earlier  almanacs  in  the  lil)rary  may  be  men- 
tioned tFohnsoirs,  London,  1617;  T.  S.  riiilomathemat, 
1656;  Israel  Chauncey's,  Cambridge,  166)^ ;  Alex.  Nowel's, 
Cambridge,  1665 ;  Josiah  Flint's,  Cambridge,  1666 ;  Nathl 
Mather's,  Boston,  1686.  The  last  live  were  i)rinted  by 
Samuel  Green,  the  printer  of  Eliot's  Indian  Bilde.  Of  later 
dates  are  Farmer's,  ])y  N.  W.,  a  Lover  of  Truth,  Boston, 
1744,  (this  has  a  wood-cut  portrait  of  Queen  Anne);  the 
Khode  Island  Almanac,  New])ort,  of  1728  and  for  several 
years  after;  the  American  Almanac,  printed  by  Wm. 
Bradford,  New  York,  17130;  Poor  Kichard's,  printed  by 
Benj.  Franklin;  Stearns',  Atues',  Low's,  Weatherwise's  and 
Bickerstaft's  for  various  years.  Of  almanacs  })rinted  by 
Isaiah  Thonuis,  there  is  a  set  from  the  beginning  in  1772,* 
to  1802,  when  Isaiah  Thomas,  Jr.  assunuMl  the  publication. 
The  issue  for  1772  has  a  wood-cut  illustration  of  tlie  I^oston 
Massacre,  and  a  portrait  of  Christian  VII.,  King  of  Den- 
mark. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

In  the  work  upon  "Journalism  in  America  from  1600  to 
1872,"  by  FrcMleric  Hudson,  it  is  stated  that  the  wliole 
number  of  daily  and  weekly  news[){i])crs  published  in  the 
L^nited  States  in  the  year   1870,  was  4967,  and  the  aggre- 

•  The  Almanacs  for  1772  -  1773  were  printed  by  Thomiw,  but  ar«  not  ntrlctly 
of  the  series*  that  for  1775  being  the  lirst  called  Thomas's  Almanue.  Thi«  cou- 
tainii  a  wood-cut  intended  as  a  portrait  of  Ilanuah  Snell,  the  female  Koldier. 


II 
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gate  issue,  during  the  year,  reached  in  round  numbers,  800,- 
000,000  daily,  and  600,000,000  weekly  papers.  If  to  these 
amounts  be  added  the  yearly  issues  of  literary  and  political 
periodicals,  the  aggregate  for  that  year  would  be  over 
1,500,000,000  copies. 

This  immense  circulation  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  great 
power  and  influence  exerted  by  these  publications,  and  also 
shows  the  value  and  importance  of  a  collection  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  as  helps  in  historical  and  antiquarian  study. 

This  department  of  the  society's  collections  may  be 
termed  one  of  the  strongest,  and  is  referred  to  with  some 
degree  of  pride  and  satisfaction.  There  are  in  the  library 
over  4000  volumes  of  newspapers,  about  2800  of  which  are 
bound,  besides  many  miscellaneous  papers  not  in  complete 
volumes. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  America  was  "  The 
Boston  News  Letter,"  pubhshed  by  John  Campbell  in 
1704,  sixteen  volumes  of  which,  not  however  entirely  com- 
plete, are  in  the  possession  of  the  society.* 

There  are  seven  early  volumes  of  "The  Xew  Hampshire 
Gazette,"  started  in  1756,  the  oldest  established  newspaper 
in  the   United  States,  now  publislied.f     Also,  several  vol- 


■  I  ♦  One  number  of  a  paper  called  "  Public  Occurrences,  both  Forreign  and 

Domestik,"  was  printed  in  Boston  by  R.  Pierce  for  Benjamin  Harris,  at  the 
London  Coffee  Hou^^e,  Sept.  25,  1690,  but  as  its  publication  was  discontinued 
after  the  issue  of  this  number,  having  been  suppressed  by  the  provincial  au- 
thorities, ihe  News  Letter  may  properly  be  called  the  first  established  news- 
paper in  America.  (A  full  description  of  this  paper  of  1690  may  be  found  in 
the  Historical  Magazine  for  August,  1857.) 

It  is  said  that  the  first  sheet  of  the  first  number  of  the  News  Letter  printed, 
was  taken  damp  from  the  press  by  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  to  show  to  President 
Willard,  of  Harvard  University,  as  a  great  curiosity. 

tin  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  for  April,  1872, 
will  be  found  an  interesting  historical  notice  of  the  Gazette,  by  Frank  W. 
Miller,  with  a  fao-simile  of  the  first  number. 
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umes  of  the  Ne^^^)ort  Mercury  established  in  1758,  the 
Connecticut  Guzette  in  1763,  and  the  Connecticut  Courant 
in  1764-,  the  next  oldest  of  the  i>apers  of  the  United  States 
still  in  existence.  The  Massachusetts  Spy  stands  6th,  and 
of  this  paper  the    set    in  our  library  is  nearly  complete. 

The  files  of  Tlie  Polar  Star,  or  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
the  first  daily  paper  started  in  Boston,  are  nearly  complete; 
it  was  commenced  in  (October,  1796,  but  was  published  only 
about  four  months.*  Two  otlier  attempts  to  establish  a 
daily  paper  in  Boston  under  the  name  of  Advertiser,  w-ere 
made,  one  in  1798,  the  otlier  in  1809.  Neither  of  them 
was  successful  and  it  was  not  till  March,  1813,  that  the 
present  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  was  started,  which  has 
since  been  carried  on  with  such  success. 

The  founder  of  our  Society,  as  the  editor  and  puldisher, 
for  many  years,  of  the  Massacliusetts  Sjn',  one  of  the  most 
important  newspapers  in  New  England,  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunitv  to  obtain  bv  his  exchantjes  and  otherwise,  a  valuable 
collection  of  early  j)apers  of  the  country.  These  became 
with  the  rest  of  his  library  the  property  of  the  society. 
The  high  standing  of  the  S[)y  while  conducted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  tak(»n 
from  "A  Narrative  of  Newspapers,"  ])rinte<l  in  tlie  ''Collec- 
tions of  the  Mjiss.  Historical  Societv"  for  1799.  The 
writer  tlu^re  savs  of  it,  ''It  did  infinite  service  in  <liftiisinir 
a  knowhMlge  of  facts,  and  sonu»  of  the  best  written  pivces 
that  liave  Jippcarcci  in  our  American  perio(h'cal  publica- 
tions," et(!.  Of  the  printer,  he  says,  '*IIe  deserves  great 
cre<lit  and  has  re<-eivcd  nnich   api>hiuse  for  his  in<lustrv  and 


•  The  flr«t   Daily  Advertiser  of  IJoston  was  priuted  !)y  Alcxauder  Martin, 
corner  uf  Water  street  and  Quaker  lane. 
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enterprising  spirit,  wliieli  have  led  to  very  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  line  of  his  business,  and  gained  for  him  the 
name  of  the  American  Basker^ille." 

The  first  numl)er  of  the  Spy  was  printed  at  Boston,  Tues- 
day, July  17th,  1770,  by  "Zachariah  Fowle,  printer,  in  Back 
street,  and  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  printer,  in  School-House  lane, 
near  the  Latin  School."  In  Decem])er  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Thomas,  wlio  had  become  tlic  sole  proprietor,  discontinued 
it  till  March  7th,  1771.  Upon  its  first  pubhcation  it  had  a 
subscription  of  less  tlian  200,  but  it  increased  so  rapidly 
that  in  two  years  it  had  more  subscribers  tlian  any  other 
paper  in  New  England. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  the  war  in  1775,  Mr.  Thomas 
left  Boston  and  went  to  Worcester,  wliere  he  again  pub- 
lished his  i)aper,  the  first  number  being  dated  May  3d,  1775. 
A  copy  of  this  number,  now  in  the  library,  and  wliich  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  battle  at  Lexington,  has  written 
upon  it  in  the  handwriting  of  the  ))ublisher,  ''This  news- 
paper is  the  first  tiling  ever  printed  in  Worcester.'" 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Thomas,  Oct.  2d,  1775,  now  in 
the  ])ossession  of  the  society,  he  says  in  relation  to  his 
removing  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  that  he  asked  the  advice 
of  some  members  of  the  Congress  at  Watertown  as  to  the 
pro[)riety  of  removing  his  j>rinting  office  from  l>oston,  owing 
to  the  troubles  there.  ''The  Hon.  Gentlemen  informed  me 
that  they  thought  it  h'njhhj  requi^iff  1  should  unineduitely 
remove  myself  and  printing  material  out  of  Boston,  as  in  a 
few  <lavs  it  miij^ht  be  too  late.  I  accord  in  <!:lv  went,  and  as 
soon  as  could  be,  i)acked  up  my  ])r(^ss  and  ty]>es,  and  in  the 
dea<l  of  ni'^ht  stol(»  them  out  of  town.  Two  niirhts  after 
this   the   troops  went  to   Lexington,   and   the  next  evening 
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Boston  was  entirely  shut  up.  '  I  escaped  myself  the  day  of 
the  battle  and  left  everything,  my  tools  excepted,  behind 
me." 

The  Spy  was  dis(;ontinued  again  in  1786  for  about  two 
years  in  consequence  of  a  stamp  tax  on  newspapers,  but  in 
its  place  was  published  the  Worcester  Magazine,  in  a  form 
which  es(*aped  tlie  tax.*  After  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  the 
publication  in  newspaper  form  was  resumed  and  continues 
at  the  present  time. 

The  early  tiles  of  the  Spy  are  es])ecially  valuable,  con- 
taining much  historical  information,  particularly  of  facts 
connectetl  with  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  publisher 
taking  great  pains  to  secure,  by  correspondence  and  other- 
wise, reliable  news  from  the  seat  of  war.f 

Tliere  are  many  other  newspapers  of  special  interest  which 
might  ])e  mentioned,  if  the  limits  of  this  rejMU-t  would  j)er- 
mit,  such  as  the  lk)st(m  Gazette,  (the  sec^ond  newspaj)er  in 
America)  of  whicli  there  are  several  volumes,  between  the 
years  1719  and  1758,  and  specimen  volumes  of  the  Boston 
Post  Boy,  iirst  ])u])b'shed  in   1734,  also  Rivington's  Royal 

•  Complete  volumes  of  Ihc  Worcester  Mnf^azipe  for  178(J  and  1787,  copies  of 
wlilch  are  in  the  society's  library,  have  now  become  very  scarce. 

t  As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  Spy  as  a  soun  e  of  ori^^inal  historical 
information,  it  may  be  said  that  in  an  address  lu'fore  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society,  in  October,  1«72,  by  the  Hon.  Lucius  E.  (.'hlttendi*n.  allusion  is  made 
to  the  question,  who  was  in  command  at  the  capture  of  Ticunderofra^  and 
the  Spy  is  quoted  as  containing  an  early  account  of  the  exfHHlltion:  and  in  the 
appendix  it  is  added,  that  **this  account,  published  in  the  Worcester  Spy, 
May  17, 177.*).  endorsed  by  the  editor  as  Immuj?  'furni^hul  by  a  corrcfpondent 
whose  veracity  can  Im*  depended  upon.*  is  probably  lh<*  earliest  published  co- 
temiwrary  account  of  the  capture."  It  also  appears  to  be  thu  Kource  from 
whi(?h  the  Ix>ndon  magazines  of  that  date  mafle  up  their  notices  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

Fac-simileM  of  the  first  number  of  the  Spy,  printed  in  Boston,  July  17,  1770, 
and  the  tirst  number  i>«vur<l  in  Wonrster,  May  .'J,  177.').  were  published  by  thn 
present  )»ropnetors  of  the  p:iper,  (J.  1>.  lisildwiii  &  Lo.,)  on  the  occaj»iou  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  itii  eHtublishment. 
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Gazette,*  and  Gaines'  Gazette,.publi6hed  in  New  York  while 
the  city  was  occupied  by  British  troops. 

THE   CABINET. 

The  Cabinet  of  the  society,  which  contains  the  Indian 
and  other  ancient  relics,  coins,  medals,  Colonial  and  Conti- 
nental paper  money,  and  the  miscellaneous  curiosities, 
though  not  large,  possesses  many  specimens  of  interest. 
The  department  of  Indian  and  other  relics  includes  many 
specimens  of  value,  which  have  been  carefully  arranged 
in  upright  glass  cases  and  a  brief  descriptive  catalogue  of 
them  prepared,  under  the  superintendence  of  Stephen 
Salisbury,  Jr.,  and  William  A.  Smith,  Esqrs. 

That  this  department  has  not  increased  much  in  the  past 
few  years,  is  to  be  regretted,  for  such  specimens  would  seem 
to  be  of  special  consideration  to  a  society  wliich  has  among 
its  prominent  objects  tlie  collec'tion  of  everything  tending  to 
elucidate  pre-historic  ages,  as  well  as  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  aboriginal  races  in  America. 

The  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  numbering  several 
hundred  s])ecimcns,  includes  many  Koman  coins  from  tlie 
reign  of  Julius  Caesar  (13.  C.  44)  down  to  the  15th  century, 
a  fair  representation  of  the  early  American  metallic  cur- 
rencv,  as  well  as  others  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  In 
their  present  state,  however,  arranged  in  drawers,  out  of 
sight  and  inconvenient  of  access,  they  are  practically  of 
little  use;  but  in  ''that  good  time  coming,"  when  the  addi- 
tion to  our  hall  shall  have  l)econie  an  accomplished  fact,  it 
is  hoped  i)rovision  will  be  made  for  a  proper  display  of  these 
historical  emblems. 


♦  Major  AndrcN  *'  Cow  Chnse"  is  i)rinted  in  Rivington's  Gazette  of  1780,  the 
last  canto  being  published  Sept.  23d,  the  day  Andre  was  captured. 
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Tlie  already  great  length"  of  this  report  prevents  any 
parti(*ular  mention  of  the  Continental,  Colonial  and  other 
paj)er  money,  most  of  which  has  been  arranged  in  bound 
volumes  where  it  can  be  easilv  coni^ilted.  It  mav  be  stated, 
however,  tliat  among  the  rarer  specimens  in  this  de])artment 
are  the  one,  two  and  three  penny  pieces  of  Massachusetts 
fractional  currency  of  1722,  printed  on  parchment. 

While  the  outside  of  the  society's  buihhng  in  Worcester, 
may  be  thought  plain  and  unattractive,  tlie  inside  is  rendered 
pleasing  and  interesting,  iK^t  only  by  the  rare  volumes  upon 
the  shelves,  l)ut  also  by  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
portraits,  and  other  specimens  of  the  painter's  and  engraver's 
art  tliat  adorn  the  walls.  Among  the  portraits,  are  those  of 
the  founder,  and  of  Thomas  L.  Wintbrop  and  John  Davis, 
former  Presidents  of  the  society.  Tbere  are  also  portraits 
of  Iticrease  and  Cotton  Mather,  Gov.  John  Endieott,  Thomas 
Prince,  Dr.  William  Bentley,  and  others,  prominent  in 
Massachusetts  history.  Additional  attractions  are  the  large 
statues  in  plaster,  of  ('hrist  and  of  iloses,  copied  from  the 
originals  of  Michael  Atigelo,  and  presented  to  the  society  by 
our  honored  President;  these,  with  the  busts  in  nuirble  and 
plaster,  add  to  the  gratification  of  those  who  visit  the  rooms. 


DUPLICATES. 

Our  duplicate  books,  pamj>lilets  and  news]>apers,  are  now 
arranged  and  classified  for  the  j)urpos(»  of  exchange.  As 
it  is  bv  nutans  of  our  svstcm  of  exchanircs  that  manv  valua- 
bl(»  additions  have  been  made  in  the  past,  sj>ecial  attention  is 
called  to  this  <lc]Kirtmcnt,  in  tlic  hoj»c  that  it  may  become 
ot  still  greater  be!u*tit  in  tli(^  futun*.      Mr.  Barton,  the  assist- 
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ant  librarian,  who  has  the  matter  in  charge,  will  give  infor- 
mation as  to  the  classefi  of  books  and  pamphlets  among  the 
duplicates  to  any  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity. 

In  concluding  this  partial  and  desultory  notice  of  the 
Bocietv's  collections,  it  only  remains  to  sav  that  it  is  offered 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  library  and  cabinet,  and  perhaps  create  an  ad- 
ditional interest  in  their  behalf. 

But,  as  has  been  often  stated,  if  the  Antiquarian  Society 
desires  to  maintain  its  standing  and  reputation  among  others 
of  a  similar  character,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  its 
publications,  from  the  valuable  maimscript  matter  in  its  pos- 
session, or  from  papers  to  be  prepared  by  its  members. 

In  accordance  with  a  custom  observed  by  the  Council,  it 
becomes  their  sad  duty  to  announce  that  two  of  our  associ- 
ates have  been  removed  by  death  since  the  last  meeting. 

Kev.  Joseph  Allen,  D.D.,  died  at  Northborough,  Mass., 
on  Sunday,  February  23d,  1873,  aged  82  years,  6  months  and 
8  days.  He  was  born  in  Medford,  Mass.,  in  August,  1790, 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1811,  and  studied 
theoloffv  with  Dr.  Henrv  Ware,  Ilollis  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity.  Dr.  Allen  was  ordained  3finister  of  the  town  of 
Northborough,  October  30,  1816.  In  1849  he  went  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Peace  Congress  in  Paris,  also  visiting  many 
places  of  interest  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  and  on 
his  return  gave  an  account  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
gress, ])y  invitation  of  several  towns  in  Worcester  County. 

During  his  long  pastorate,  (over  fifty -six  years)  he  became 
much  endeared  to  his  own  people,  as  well  as  highly  esteemed 
by  all   his   townsmen.     He   was   deeply   interested   in   the 
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common  scliool  system  of  Massachusetts,  was  for  many  years 
actively  interested  in  the  schools  of  his  o\m  town,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  do  what  he  could  to  encourage  any  educa- 
tional movement.  He  was  an  earnest  worker,  exerting  an 
influence  widely  extended,  and  always  usefully  applied. 

Dr.  Allen  was  <[uiet  and  simple  in  his  tastes,  living  a  life 
of  active  virtue  as  a  faithful  pastor  an<l  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, without  aspiring  to  a  higher  position  or  a  more 
varied  field  of  a(^tion.  It  is  not  proposed  to  pronounce  his 
eulogy  here.  That  has  been  done  elsewhere  by  those  more 
intimately  acqiniinte<l  witli  him,  and  therefore  better  able 
to  portray  his  many  virtues,  and  to  express  the  love  and 
respect  which  he  inspired.  Dr.  Allen  became  a  member  of 
this  society  in  July,  1826,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  must 
have  been  one  of  the  oldest  mem]>ers  living. 

Among  the  published  works  of  Dr.  Allen  may  be  men- 
tioned, 

An  Historical  ac(^ount  of  Northbo rough.     July,  1826. 

A  ilinistcr's  a<*count  of  his  Stewardship.  A  Sermon  on 
completing  the  twenty-iifth  year  of  his  ministry.     1841. 

Early  Lessons  in  Gc(»graphy  an<l  History,  for  Schools. 
Of  which  several  editions  were  ])ublishe<l,  the  lirst  in    1825. 

An  Address  at  the  C'cntennial  Ceh'bration  of  the  Incor- 
poratirni  of  Northborough,  August  22d,  1800. 

A  Half-C'Cntury  Seruion  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
of  his  Setth'ment  in  Nortliborough.     October  30,  1800. 

The  Worcester  Association  (of  Ministers)  and  its  Antece- 
dents.    A  History  of  Four  Ministerial  Associations.      1808. 

Charlp>4  Foi^om,  Es<i.,  die<l  at  Cambridge*,  ou  Fri<lay, 
the  8th  d«y  of  Novemlier,  1872,  aged  77  years.  He  was 
born  in  Exeter,  X.  H.,  was  a  student  at  Philli]>s  Academy 
in    1809,  and  jrra<Uiated  at  Harvard  rniversitv  in  1813. 

After  leaving  College  he  taught  s<'hool  for  a  sliort  time 
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in  the  State  of  Maine,  but  returned  to  Cambridge  after  a 
year  or  two,  to  study  theology,  and  not  long  afterwards  was 
appointed  a  chaplain  in  the  Navy.  He  went  to  tlie  Medit- 
erranean witli  Commodore  Chauncv,  and  remained  abroad 
for  some  time,  occupying  for  a  while  tlie  position  of  Consul 
at  Tunis. 

From  1821  to  1823  he  was  tutor  at  Harvard  College,  after- 
wards its  librarian,  also  an  instructor  in  Italian,  and  for 
many  years  lie  was  the  highly  esteemed  librarian  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum.  Mr.  Folsom  was  a  man  of  superior 
literary  abilities,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
classical  literature,  his  accurate  learning,  and  the  diligence 
and  conscientiousness  manifested  in  the  various  positions 
which  he  held.  He  published  an  edition  of  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions, and  the  History  of  Livy,  with  valuable  notes;  and  was 
also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Select  Journal  of  Foreign 
Literature,"  in  1833  and  1834.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
great  modesty,  unambitious  for  his  own  advancement,  but 
ever  ready  and  willing  to  give  the  beneiit  of  his  superior 
learning  to  others,  whether  friends  or  strangers,  without 
thought  of  praise  for  himself.  He  became  a  member  of  this 
society  in  October,  1819,  and  from  October,  1853,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1872,  was  a  member  of  the  Council.  He  wrote  the 
annual  report  of  the  Council  in  October,  1859,  and  at  various 
times  presented  papers  prepared  with  the  scholarship  and 
accuracy  for  which  he  was  distinguished.  His  kind  and 
genial  face  will  long  be  missed  at  our  semi-annual  gather- 
ings, and  both  old  and  voun^:  amon*^  us  will  alike  remember 
him  with  pleasure,  and  honor  his  memory. 

For  the  Council. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE. 


REPOllT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


In  tlio  list  of  Donations  attacJied  to  this  report  will  be  found 
the  usual  account  in  detail  of  the  nuni])er  and  (character  of 
those  accessions.  When  the  gifts  are  in  quantities,  having 
nothing  specific  or  personal  about  them,  it  is  customary  to 
mention  them  in  general  terms,  as  so  many  of  this  or  that 
class;  for  it  would  be  inexi)edient,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
include  the  names  or  titles  of  masses  of  pam])hlets  and  nn's- 
cellaneous  books  in  a  paper  having  the  purpose  of  our  semi- 
annual statements.  It  is  intende<l  tliat  special  points  of  in- 
terest sliall  be  referred  to  when  space  will  ])ermit,  and  it 
may  be  thought  desirable  for  any  reason  to  call  attention 
to  them.  While  tliese  reports  are  in  some  sense  records^  it 
wouhl  (K'feat  one  of  the  objects  for  wliich  tliey  are  re<iuired 
to  make  them  ^o  voluminous  and  statistical  as  to  re])el  or 
wearv  the  attention  of  hearers  and  readers.  Where  an 
author  presents  liiA  own  ])ublications  the  titles  are  note<l  of 
course,  however  numerous  they  may  l>e,  aixl  it  is  ])resumed 
to  l»e  agrceabh'  to  the  society  to  have  ]M)inted  out  what  pro- 
ductions have  l)een  received  from  authors  who  are  members 
of  their  own  bod  v. 

Your  Librarian  has  hcretotbre  foun<l  an  advantage  in 
selecting  some  pjirticular  <lepartment  or  ])rovince  of  tlie 
library  for  spcMMal   notice,  as  presenting  a  <letinite  oliject  of 
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consideration,  and  as  apt  to  be  attended  with  greater  practical 
results  than  where  the  subjects  alluded  to  are  more  numer- 
ous, and  are  made  less  prominent  and  distinct.  There  is  a 
necessary  limit  to  such  a  practise,  but  it  has  proved  useful  in 
various  ways. 

The  account  now  rendered  is  brought  down  to  the 
fifteenth  of  the  present  month  ;  making  an  even  period  of 
six  months  from  the  termination  of  tlie  account  rendered  in 
October.  Whatever  has  been  received  since  that  date  will 
go  into  the  next  report. 

The  accessions  by  way  of  gift  consist  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  books,  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  pamphlets,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  volumes  of  news- 
papers, (all  but  four  of  them  unbound),  forty-five  engravings, 
nine  maps,  and  six  photographs. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  books  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  pamplilets  have  been  derived  from  exchange,  and 
three  books  and  eiglity-seven  pamphlets  have  been  pur- 
chased. The  aggregate  of  accessions  is  five  hundred  and 
forty-nine  books,  three  thousand  five  hundred  pamplilets, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  volumes  of  newspapers,  forty-five 
engravings,  nine  maps,  six  photographs,  tliirty-two  coins  and 
medals,  two  Lidian  stone  implements,  and  parcels  of  cards 
and  handbills. 

Some  of  the  larger  lots  are  from  persons  out  of  the  asso- 
ciation. It  fortunately  happens,  occasionally,  that  gentlemen 
breaking  up  housekeeping,  instead  of  transferring  the  lit- 
erary contents  of  closets  and  attics  to  the  paper  maker,  are 
so  considerate  as  to  (consign  them  to  our  care,  with  the  mod- 
est expression  of  doubt  upon  tlie  point  of  utility  to  which 
miscellaneous  collections  are  wont  to  be  subjected.      But 
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many  of  our  friends  liave  learned  tliat  literary  nothings,  like 
arithmetical  ciphers,  have  their  value  materially  altered  by 
a  mere  change  of  place ;  and  grow  largely  in  importance 
when  made  part  of  a  series  having  a  scientific  or  historical 
significance.  Like  some  of  the  hum])ler  coins,  they  may  rise 
to  a  high  pecuniary  appreciation,  simply  because  so  few  peo- 
ple have  thought  them  worthy  to  be  preserved. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  among  the  authors  whose  publica- 
tions have  come  to  the  librarv  from  themselves,  are  our 
President,  Mr.  Salisbury,  and  Messrs.  George  Chandler, 
John  G.  Palfrey,  Edward  Jarvis,  Lewis  II.  Morgan,  Horace 
Davis,  Thomas  C.  Amory,  Pliny  E.  Chase,  Charles  Deane, 
L.  A.  II.  Latour,  J.  II.  Truml)ull,  Isaac  Smucker,  S.  C. 
Damon,  and  Alexander  S.  Taylor,  members  of  the  society. 
A  great  di8H]>poiiitment  has  attended  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Oliandler's  Chandler  History.  This  large  and  elaborate 
work,  of  1,241  pages,  the  result  of  careful  and  long-continued 
industry  and  nnu^li  <*ost  in  money,  was  printed,  and  nearly 
ready  for  distribution,  when  the  great  fire  occurred  in  Bos- 
ton, and  all  ])ut  a  few  coj)ies  were  destroyed  in  that  confla- 
gration. The  matter  is  preserved,  but  the  loss  of  nearly  an 
entire  edition,  printed  at  private  expense,  will  excite  the 
sympathy  of  his  literary  friends. 

In  looking  over  tliese  productions  of  associates  it  is  found 
that,  excepting  the  papers  of  Mr.  Chase  and  Dr.  Jarvis, 
which  belong  rather  to  the  province  of  science  in  its  more 
ttjchnical  sense,  they  are  such  as  would  have  sup])lied  appro- 
j)riate  contributions  to  a  voUime  of  transactions  issuing  from 
the  society  as  a  body.  But  our  President's  i)opular  essay 
on  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  National  Sontrs,  Mr.  Mor- 
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gan's  learned  treatise  on  the  Australian  System  of  Kinship, 
Mr.  Deane's  monogram  on  the  death  of  Matthew  Cradock, 
if  extended  as  it  might  well  be  in  his  hands,  Major  Latour's 
account  of  the  origin,  utility  and  progress,  of  the  Catholic 
institutions  of  Montreal,  Mr.  Trumbull's  essay  on  Some 
Words  derived  from  the  languages  (»f  the  North  American 
Indians,  Mr.  Davis's  record  of  Japanese  vessels  driven  on 
the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  which  has  already  had  a 
place  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  society,  two  of  Mr. 
Amory's  always  attractive  and  instructive  sketches,  "  A 
Home  of  the  Olden  Time,"  and  "  Our  English  Ancestors," 
Mr.  Smucker's  Pioneer  Papers  of  Western  Adventure  and 
History,  Dr.  Damon's  Historical  articles,  in  his  newspaper 
at  Honolulu,  to  which  he  added  an  interesting  autograph 
letter  from  John  Buflfet,  the  Patriarch  of  Pitcairn's  Island, 
and  Mr.  Taylor's  descriptive  proposals  for  the  collection  and 
publication  of  his  numerous  newspaper  contributions  relating 
to  the  Bibliography,  and  what  he  terms  the  '' Indiaiiology''^ 
of  California,  remind  one  of  what  resources  of  appropriate 
and  varied  learning  and  ability  the  society  should  have  the 
command  for  Memoirs  and  Transactions,  without  referring  to 
other  examples  furnished  in  the  reports  of  the  Council. 
There  is  no  lack  of  material  for  publication  in  the  society's 
manuscript  collections  ;  but  a  volume  made  up  of  contribu- 
tions from  members,  exhibiting  the  variety  of  topics  and 
treatment  to  be  anticipated  from  them,  would  i)robably 
prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  institution. 

Hon.  John  C.  B.  Davis  has  sent  to  the  library  a  portion 
of  the  documents  growing  out  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration. 
His  own  part  in  that  great  public  event  has  been  too  honora- 
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ble  and  couspiciious  for  a  brief  and  hafity  notice ;  and  he  has 
preferred  that  no  public  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  should 
be  made  at  this  time. 

In  the  last  report  on  the  library,  particidar  attention  was 
asked  to  tlie  department  of  nexoepapera^  as  in  previous  cases 
it  had  been  invited  to  our  collection  of  periodical  literature, 
to  miscellaneous  tracts,  to  broadsides  and  hand-bills,  and  the 
minor  forms  of  printed  matter.  It  ma^'  be  desirable  now  to 
have  something  said  of  our  cabinet  of  aboriginal  relics. 

In  1808,  a  committee  of  the  society,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
William  A.  Smith  and  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  was  appoint- 
ed to  examine  our  cabinet,  with  a  view  to  its  re-arrange- 
ment in  cases  better  adapted  to  its  inspection  and  preserva- 
tion. A  descriptive  rej)<)rt  was  rendere<l  by  them,  which 
was  printed  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  April  meeting  of 
that  year.  It  shows  the  possession  of  a  considerable  numberj 
and  a  fair  variety,  of  spe<'imens  of  the  different  forms  of 
implements,  weapons,  utensils  and  ornament*»,  made  and 
used  by  the  North  American  Indians — witli  a  few  from  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  continent.  The  com- 
mittee stated  in  conclusion  that  from  the  account  there  given 
it  wouhl  "])e  seen  that  specimens  of  sculptun*,  in  the  form 
of  pipes  and  otherwise,  articles  made  of  crude  coj)per,  and 
vessels  of  stone  and  pottery,  are  mu(Oi  wanted  to  perfect  our 
colle<ttion." 

Since  that  p(»riod  som(»  additir)ns  hav(»  b(»en  marlc,  but  the 
cabinet  remains  much  as  it  was  then  ;  not  a  n^markabh^  one, 
but  a  very  resj>ectable  r(*]>n»sentation  of  tli(i  arts  and  indus- 
trial lia])its  and  capacities  of  tlic  aborigines  of  this  country 
preceding  the  arrival  of  Europejms.  There  an^  apt  to  be 
mixed    with    such    colhfctioiih    stone    inipleujents    from    the 
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Pacific  Islands  and  elsewhere,  but  they  can  generally  be 
distingnished  by  the  character  of  the  mineral  of  which  they 
are  constituted,  and  also  by  slight  differences  of  shape.  A 
very  beautiful  hatchet  from  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Paine,  which 
is  acknowledged  among  the  donations  in  tliis  report,  is 
clearly  extra-continental  in  its  origin.  There  are  certain 
characters  indicative  of  local  origins  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  very  remarkable  resemblance,  approaching  identity,  in 
each  class  of  stone  implements  the  world  over,  there  are 
certain  distinctive  features  belonging  to  regions  and  coun- 
tries, which  are  detected  by  careful  scrutiny  and  comparison. 
It  is  only  recently,  within  a  very  few  years,  that  such 
relics  have  acquired  the  historical  importance  now  ascribed 
to  them.  Everywhere  in  New  England,  and  in  many  other 
places,  they  were  numerous  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
err  were  turned  up  in  the  cultivated  fields.  There  was  no 
mystery  about  them.  The  race  of  people  who  made  and 
used  them  was  not  extinct  among  us.  We  knew  exactly 
what  kind  of  beings  they  were,  their  manner  of  life,  and 
how,  and  for  what  purposes,  tlie  rude  implements  were  em- 
ployed, or  could  easily  learn  these  facts  by  the  slightest 
investigation.  Only  the  more  perfect  specimens  were 
deemed  worthy  of  preservation.  In  almost  every  farm- 
house there  were  some  of  them.  Many  young  persons,  and 
sometimes  older  ones,  were  led,  by  the  instinct  of  collection, 
to  accumulate  and  classify  the  varieties ;  and  colleges  and 
academic  or  scientific  associations  were  forming  cabinets, 
because  it  was  felt  that  in  process  of  time  tliey  wuiild  be 
regarded  with  curiosity  and  wonder.  Our  own  cabinet  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete.  The  similarity  in 
form   and  material,  from  whatever  portion  of  our  country 
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these  remains  were  gathered,  created  an  impressicm  that 
numbers  of  specimens  and  assignment  of  localities,  were  not 
of  griBat  consecjuence  if  the  forms  were  perfect  and  the 
classes  fully  re])resented. 

Tlie  condition  of  thinjics  in  older  countries  was  very  differ- 
ent.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  where  such  primitive 
relicA  have  proved  to  he  almost  equally  abundant,  they 
received  little  attention  from  the  learned,  while  by  less  culti- 
vated persons  they  were  universally  regarded  wi;ii  supersti- 
tion. The  hatchets  and  larger  implements  were  held  to  be 
thunderbolts.  If  they  had  not  been  actually  seen  to  fall 
from  the  sky,  tliey  were  found  after  heavy  showers  where 
.  thev  had  not  been  noticed  before,  and  the  inference  was 
drawn,  not  that  the  eartli  had  been  waslied  from  over  them, 
but  that  they  came  (h)wn  with  the  rain.  The  smaller 
chipped  and  pointed  flints  were  elf-arrows,  shot  by  that 
anciently  recognized  British  constituency,  the  Fairies. 
Hence  they  were  used  as  charms,  sometimes  set  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  worn  with  religious  reverem^e.  The  hatchets, 
cliisels,  A:c.  were  boiled  in  water,  and  the  liipiid  apj)lied  with 
great  confidence  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism  and  other  dis- 
orders, or  given  to  sick  cattle  as  a  <lrink.* 

This  |)luirmacy  of  flints  took  its  phice  by  the  side  of  that 
of  herbs,  and  no  prejudice  existed  against  tlie  achiiinistration 
of  ifuch  'Mnineral    medicines.''     It   is   a    remarkable   (toinci- 


•In  Adair*H  History  of  the  American  IndianH,  London,  1775,  the  author,  who 
had  b<>en  a  tra<ier  umun^  them,  Hpcakin^  of  their  arrow  heads,  Mayn:  **The 
latter  8ort  (llint  unch),  our  forefathers  used,  which  our  witty  graudmothern  call 
clf-stoucs,  and  now  rub  the  cows  with,  that  are  ho  unlucky  ait  to  be  shot  by 
night  fairies.  One  of  those  llint  arrow  iK)int.s  is  reckoned  a  very  extraordinary 
blessing  in  u  whole  ncighl>orhood  of  old  women  —  tM  a  preHcrvatlvo  against 
every  l>ewit<'hing  churm.*' 

See  also  " Folk-Lore,"  in  Flint  Chips,  by  E.  T.  Stevens,  London,  1870,  pp. 

87-«y. 
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dence  that  when  it  was  discovered  that  arrow  heads  and  axes 
of  stone  were  common  to  every  known  region  of  tlie  earth, 
it  was  fonnd  too  that  amid  all  older  civilizations,  where 
their  nse  had  been  remote  beyond  the  reach  of  history  or 
tradition,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa,  they  were  lield 
in  the  same  superstitious  estimation.  In  the  provim^es  of 
eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  in  Cliina,  Japan,  and  some  parts 
of  Africa,  stone  axes  and  hatchets  were  termed  thimderbolts 
or  lightning  stones,  and  arrow  heads  were  believed  to  be  of 
supernatural  origin.  A  rational  interpretation  of  their  deri- 
vation and  purpose  is  rare  in  classi(;al  and  even  in  compara- 
tively modern  literature.  Stone  hatchets  were  called  thunder 
stones  in  the  days  of  Pliny ;  while  as  instruments  of  sacrifice, 
and  in  other  sacred  rites,  the  flint  knife  was  religiously  em- 
ployed by  ancient  nations  long  after  their  advancement  in 
the  arts,  and  familiarity  with  the  use  of  metals. 

It  is  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  stone  utensils, 
found  in  geological  associations,  and  other  circumstances, 
implying  a  degree  of  antiquity  beyond  all  previous  concep- 
tion, were  pronounced  by  many  wise  men  to  be  natural 
formations ;  and  it  is  only  about  half  that  period  since  their 
presence  in  all  countries  in  very  remote  ages  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated,  with  the  fact  of  their  gradual  improvement 
in  mechanical  excellence,  and  variety  of  form  and  finish, 
through  eras  of  geological  changes  of  destructive  violence, 
or  of  duration  almost  above  our  capacity  to  measure. 
Discovery  and  science  have  been  working  hand  in  hand  till 
the  belief  has  become  prevalent  that  the  foundation  of 
human  history,  as  seen  in  nature,  independently  of  revelation, 
has  been  reached,  and  that  those  little  and  once  insignificant 
productions  of  the  rudest  efforts  of  industry  are  the  inter- 
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prptors  ol'  man's  first  exietence  and  onrlicHt  comliHoii  iijion 
eartli.  It  is  etill  Imwever  as  7«rtM,  witli  till  i>t'  nmn's  physiwal 
development,  tliat  they  present  htm,  aud  mth  no  decided 
evideiicea  of  mental  delieiency ;  wanting  only  the  maturity 
and  culture  which  it  seems  tlie  gradual  experiences  nf 
many  pmeratione,  retained  unil  acciimidated,  arc  requisite  to 
produce* 

So  suggestive  of  great  questions  have  these  pre-historic 
revelations  proved  to  he,  that  they  now  oficnpy  the  largeHt 
eliHre  of  consideration  among  the  leaders  of  archaeological 
science  in  European  coramuuities.  Articles  of  the  age  of 
stone  are  nought  with  avidity  and  studied  with  patient  atten- 
tion. Learned  men  write  learnedly  about  them  ;  lieecrih- 
ing  them  with  exhaustive  minuteness,  ami  classifying  them 
with  as  particular  care  as  wonld  be  thought  essential  in  the 
case  of  phenomena  pertaining  to  tlie  exactcst.  scienees. 

Wliat  then  ia  our  position  in  relation  to  this  branch  of 
archfeology,  become  so  prominent  and  important,  and  wliat 


•The  offlcial  lnvo«ti(»lli)ii  of  Ihc  ovems  near  Mentone,  in  Ital;,b;  Emilo 
OlviFn.  under  Ihe  dIreinioDat  tho  French  MinUtaror  Public  I lutrurliuD.  dur- 
ing! MiLn^,  IST2,  reiulled  In  the  dUcoTery  of  the  alieleton  ol  >  man  suppuwd  lo 
be  of  the  I'tilaKiifllili;  period,  and  tUe  uldc'C  known  «peclmeu  of  tlie  buiuvn 
TMte.  It  is  Rtuted  thut  in  tliU  tile  criknium  [■  well  formvil  nliJ  well  devcloiicd, 
uid  the  ntBlure  not  less  tban  aix  feet.  Tbc  IUcIkI  angle  )■  Hne  (oenrlj  HB 
d^reex).  there  I*  do  prognsthlMD,  and  the  nkcleton  no  more  resomblefl  that  of 
■n  ape  than  does  a  niudtm  tkeleton. 

"Dfvouverte  d'un  Sc|u(iletle  tluninln  de  L'F.]>oi|ue  PalMlltliique.  ilana  lea 
raivrrneit  dee  Baouaie-Kouknn,  i1I1«b  Orotles  de  JUrnloa,  pnr  Eiollc  lUvlfre, 
Offloirr  D'Atadfuile,  Me..  Parln,  1^73. 

or  the  two  KkulU  hereloforo  regarded  an  tlie  inoal  amli'iit— tbal  from  the 
ETigi*  cafe  nitar  U'^.  and  that  from  a  care  In  tbc  Neandrrthkl  nenr  Duasol- 
durf— the  Ornt,  wliieb  In  ttiv  uoal  uii<-qulvuc»ll]'  ancient,  approai'hes  thi>  hlgheit 
or  Cuuca»iaii  tj'pc,  while  the  otliur.  wbluh  Liu  nut  iruch  dvcided  vlnlino  (u  »■• 
tlqult},  1«,  in  eapoclt]'.  nearl/  on  a  level  with  Uie  aieati  of  human  exlramen. 
Ljell'o  Aoil'iiilcy  or  Uau.  ehaplAr  V.  Sec  also,  Lellon.  "  L'Homme  Foralle  en 
Buru|ie,''pp.3&-aT,  M.M,  and  100,  101.  TliemnarctlnK  link  between  the  Honii> 
Anlhropoa  and  the  Bamo  t^lhekon—iltr  antbrupM  and  the  anthMpoW— ha* 
not  jret  been  found. 
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are  we  in  this  country  able  to  contribute  towards  its  elucida- 
tion  or  illustration  ? 

The  Stone  Age,  by  its  chief  expositors,  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  separated  by  myriads  of  years ^  or  of  centimes^ 
and  distinguished  by  diversity  of  character  and  workman- 
ship, and  by  surrounding  peculiarities  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life.  The  divisions  are  designated  severally  as  the  Palaeo- 
lithic Age  and  the  Neolithic  Age.  The  first  is  marked  by 
the  form  of  the  implements,  whicli  were  rudely  shaped,  and 
never  ground  or  polished,  and  by  their  geological  position  ; 
also  by  the  absence  of  pottery,  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
remains  of  certain  groups  of  animals  long  extinct,  as  well  as 
by  atmospherical  conditions,  indicative  of  a  very  distant  era 
in  time. 

In  the  Neolithic  age  some  of  these  animals  had  disap- 
peared, the  implements  varied  from  the  first,  partly  in  form, 
and  partly  in  being  ground  and  polished,  and  pottery  had 
been  introduced.  It  is  alleged  that  no  implements  of  the 
Neolithic  period  have  been  found  under  circumstances 
enabling  us  to  assign  them  to  the  Palaeolithic  period. 

On  turning  to  our  own  country,  we  are  met  at  the  outset 
by  the  statement  tliat  the  divisions  adopted  in  Europe  are 
not  applicable  to  American  antiquities  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject;  as  it  is  very  doubtful  whetlier 
any  stone  objects  exist  in  America  answering  to  the  Palaeo- 
lithic implements  of  Europe.*  The  remark  is  said  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  Scandinavia,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
the  originator  of  the  term,  is  of  opinion  that  Sc^andinavia 
was  not  peopled  in  the  Pahvolithic  period.f 

♦  *'  Flint  Chips.    A  guide  to  Pre-historic  Archaeology ;  by  Edward  T.  Stevens." 
London,  1870,  pp.  220,  222. 
t  Ibid,  p.  204. 
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If  the  assumption  that  America  was  also  then  without 
population  should  prove  to  be  well  founded,  we  are  cut  oft 
from  tlie  prospect  of  rendering  assistance,  or  affording  ad- 
ditional light,  to  those  discussions  whicli  are  cliief  in  interest, 
as  tending  to  show  the  probable  condition  of  the  human  race 
in  its  infancy,  and  the  extreme  antiquity  of  its  origin.  We 
can  only  come  to  the  aid  of  tlie  study  of  the  primitive  man 
when  lie  had  already  made  material  advances  beyond  a 
state  of  greater  apparent  helplessness  than  belongs  to  most 
animals.  Here  again  we  are  destitute  of  those  instructive 
deposits  in  lakes  and  morasses,  that  in  Europe  are  the  intel- 
ligible monuments  of  pre-historic  comnmnities.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  our  mounds  have  yielded  but  few  stone  imple- 
ments either  in  num])er  or  variety.  The  general  absence 
there  of  such  types  of  spear  and  arrow  heads  as  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  country,  is  quite  remarkable.  No  stone 
pestles  are  mentioned  by  Squier  an<l  Davis  as  discovered  by 
them.  They  did  not  meet  with  more  than  three  or  four 
barbed  stone  arrow  heads  in  all  the  tunndi  whii^h  they  exam- 
ined. The  ground  and  polished  hatchets,  and  indeed  imple- 
ments of  Neolithic  types  of  all  kinds,  are  represented  as 
rarely  associated  with  tlie  primary  interments  of  the  Ohio 
mounds;  vet  nobodv  will  think  of  attributinij:  to  the  mounds 
a  trreater  a^^i^  than  that  of  manv  of  the  Swiss  Phahlbauten, 
or  Lake  dwellings.  It  is  also  a  little  singular  that  those 
]>arts  of  the  Unitcil  States  which  most  abound  in  remains  of 
])ottery  are  not  remarkable  for  the  iiuantity  of  stone  imple- 
ments fonn<l  tli<*re ;  and  the  use  of  stone  hat<thets  is  sai<l  to 
have  l)een  h'ss  general  among  tlie  tribes  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  than  in  s<»nie  other  <listriets  of  eountrv.t 

t  Since  the  iiiretin^;  ut  which  this  report  wiim  reud,  the  able  and  thorough 

10 
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In  the  large  work  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  published  at 
the  expense  of  government,  and  intended  to  include  every 
>  kind  of  information  upon  the  history  and  condition  of  our 
aborigines,  the  position  occupied  by  stone  implements  of 
industry  and  warfare  is  strikingly  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  prominence  given  to  such  articles  abroad. 
The  case  would  doubtless  have  been  otherwise  if  these  hum- 
ble exponents  of  the  arts  of  primitive  population  in  the  old 
world  had  begun  to  attract  attention  when  he  wTote.  He 
probably  felt,  as  others  did,  that  they  revealed  nothing  here 
that  was  not  historically  known,  and  did  not  by  variety  of 
purpose  or  fashion  emblematize  tribes,  localities,  or  degrees 
of  culture  among  the  natives.  It  is  only  careful  comparison 
that  has  taught  observers  to  distinguish  peculiarities  of  shape 
in  different  coimtries  or  sections  of  country.  Mr.  Evans,  a 
principal  authority  on  the  subject  of  stone  implements,  says, 
in  his  recent  publication,  that  allowing  for  local  diflferences  in 
arrow  heads,  their  general  correspondence  in  form  is  so  great 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  suggestion,  that  the  models  were  brought 
from  Babel,  and  followed  the  dispersion  of  mankind.* 


work  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  JoncH,  a  member  of  this  society,  on  the  antiquities  of 
the  Southern  Indians,  has  been  received  and  perused  with  much  interest.  By 
a  careful  and  judicious,  perhaps  it  might  be  Bald  judicial,  study  of  the  subject, 
in  the  intervals  of  professional  labor,  the  author  has  suppliid  a  want  and  filled 
a  vacant  place  in  our  archaeological  literature,  and  has  done  it  exceedingly  well. 
The  title  is  "Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  particularly  of  the  Georgia 
Tribes.  New  York,  1873."  This  work  of  532  piiges,  8vo.,  is  handsomely 
printed  and  largely  illustrated,  and  is  of  the  highest  value  as  a  safe  and  satis- 
factory guide  over  the  ground  it  occupies.  It  is  shown  by  Mr.  Jone^  that  the 
Southern  Stales  are  not  only  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
pottery  made  by  the  aborigines,  but  for  the  number  and  variety  of  stone  imple- 
ments found  there. 

We  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  Horace  Davis,  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  our 
active  associates,  that  California  proper  is  almost  destitute  of  pottery  and 
of  such  implements  of  stone  as  abound  in  most  i)arts  of  our  country. 

♦  "Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain,"  p.  3(i4. 
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It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  remains  of  the  Palaeolithic 
or  drift  period  have  not  been  found  in  this  countiy.  There 
are  claims  to  such  discoveries  which,  if  sustained  by  more 
positive  evidence,  will  gain  for  our  antiquaries  admittance  to 
that  province  of  investigation.  As  yet,  however,  they  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous,  or  sufficiently  well  attested,  to 
afford  a  reliable  basis  for  speculation.* 


♦  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  of 
1ST2,  p.  46,  is  a  communication  "  on  pre-historic  human  art,  from  Wyoming 
and  Colorado,^*  by  E.  L.  Berthoud,  A.M.C.E.,  taiten  frwm  a  Journal  of  a  Recon- 
noi.sHance,  made  along  Creek  Valley,  Colorado,  in  October  and  November,  1871. 
The  writer  says,  **  While  investigjiting  the  formation  of  the  bluifs  capped  with 
gravel,  we  find  many  beautiful  moss  agates  and  numerous  flakes  and  rude  stone 
implements  mixed  in  tertiary  gravel  and  seemingly  coeval  with  it." 

**  On  leaving  Crow  Creek  I  obtained  a  complete  suite  of  stone  implements 
and  rude  fragment**,  which  occur,  mixed  in  a  gravel  and  sand  depo><it  that 
composes  the  summit  and  sides  of  the  low  bluffs,  ♦  ♦  while  in  the  low  grounds 
at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  were  ancient  fireplaces,  burnt  frugments  of  bone  and 
wood,  with  flint  and  agate  chips  and  implements,  almost  universally  distinct 
from  those  on  the  summit  of  the  low  hills,  bordering  Crow  Creek.  So  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  tlie  two  seem  to  point  to  a  distinct  era." 

"The  (evidences  of  the  oldest  and  rudest  art  do  not  even  show  traces  of  fire  or 
firepla«es;  rough  iiiiplenients,  irregular  pilrs  of  pebbles,  are  all  that  is  left  to 
show  !ind  identify  to  tin*  observtT  the  ob>cure  seat  of  a  still  more  obscure  bar- 
barism." *'  The  sh:ipc,  tht"  location,  and  the  rude  barbarism  of  these  first  at- 
U'mpts  of  art,  irresistibly  lead  us  to  compare  them  to  the  rude  tools  of  Abbeville 
in  France,"  &c. 

Mr.  Jones,  ("Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,"  p.  203),  refers  to  imple- 
ments found  in  Nacoochee  Valley,  under  circumstances  which  seemingly  a>sign 
to  them  a  very  remote  antiquity.  *'  In  material,  manner  of  construction,  and  in 
general  appearance,  so  nearly  do  they  rf^iMuble  some  of  the  rough,  so-called 
flint  hatchets  Ix'longing  to  the  drift  type,  as  described  by  M.  Boucher  do 
Perthes,  that  they  might  readily  be  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other." 

Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Germany,  who  came  to  the  United  States  to  study  (juestions 
relating  to  American  Archieology  and  Ethnology,  jind  put)lished  the  result  in 
Archin  fi/r  A  nth  ropoiff(/ie,  thinks  tUiii  Prof.  Whitney's  Calaveras  «kull  takes 
us  at  least  beyond  the  glacier  period.  He  believ»*s  that  th(*  ice  period  In 
America  occurred  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Europe,  and  that  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  California  may  have  lived  even  befon?  tho^-e  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Sonnne  antl  the  Neander. 

Col.  J.  W.  Foster,  who  wu^  long  lh»'  ji'^sociate  of  Prof.  Whitney  in  important 
surveys  :nid  explorations  for  the  IT.  S.  (toverninent.  in  his  work  Ju>^t  from  the 
press,  entitle<l  "  l*n?-historic  K.u'es  of  the  Unit«Ml  Stati's  of  America,"  has.  In 
Chapter  n.,  colh'cted  many  of  tho  evidences  of  the  existence  of  man  in  this 
country  during  the  Drift  or  Paheolilliic  period. 
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There  are  supposed  to  be  proofs  of  the  co-existence  of  the 
American  man  with  the  mastodon  and  other  extinct  animals ; 
but  these  are  believed  to  have  lingered  to  a  comparatively 
late  era  on  our  continent,  as  the  earlier  types  of  tishes  have 
continued  to  exist  in  our  lakes.  M.  Trovon,  tlie  S\vi88 
Archaeologist,  had  firm  faith  that  lake  dwellings,  with  their 
minute  exemplifications  of  ancient  life  and  industrj^  would 
yet  be  found  in  some  of  our  large  inland  bodies  of  water.* 
It  is  possible  that  this  may  happen  ;  but  in  the  meantime  our 
proportion  of  contributions  to  the  common  stock  of  the 
world's  aboriginal  relics  is  less  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
One  of  the  best  American  collections,  that  of  Dr.  Davis,  has 
gone  to  enrich  the  Blackmore  Museum,  at  Salisbury,  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  its  cliief  distinction  is  in  the  sculptured  pipes  from 
the  mounds,  which  are  said  to  be  unlike  the  pipes  of  any 
other  known  race  of  men,  and  somewhat  peculiar  specimens 
of  pottery  from  the  same  localities  and  elsewhere.  The 
small  number  of  flint  flakes  used  as  knives,  and  the  absence 
of  hammer  stones,  stone  picks,  and  even  stone  gouges,  is 
complained  of. 

We  may  remark  liere  tliat  flint  flakes  for  knives  are  not 
so  common  in  the  United  States  as  in  other  countries,  though 
some  fine  ones  liave  been  found.  This  is  probably  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  the  material.  We  have  no  such  fine  flint  as 
enabled  the  ancient  Scandinavians  to  pnxhujc  their  really 
beautiful  and  eftective  chisels,  long,  narrow  and  true,  nearly, 
as  an  implement  of  metal,  and  to  form  daggers  and  spears  as 

•The  writer  was  at  the  house  of  M.  Troyon,  at  Lausanne,  a  few  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  sudden  death  of  that  zealous  antiquary.  He  was  then  full  of  faith 
that  the  great  lakes  in  this  country,  if  explored  for  tlie  purpose,  would  disclose 
evidences  of  ancient  habitation  similar  to  those  found  in  Switzerland.  He  also 
expected  that  a  Copper  A^e*  to  come  between  the  Ages  of  Stone  and  Bronze, 
wanting  in  Europe,  might  be  shown  to  have  existed  here. 
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graceful  as  formidable.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  flint  utensils  and  weapons,  in  Denmark  and  Southern 
Sweden,  arrow  heads  are  comparatively  rare.  In  this  coun- 
try, for  want  of  flint,  they  have  usually  been  made  of  chert, 
hornstone,  or  quartz.*  The  axes,  hatchets,  and  other  tools,  of 
our  natives,  were  made  of  anv  hard  stone  that  came  to  hand. 
Lafitau,  in  his  work  on  the  manners  of  savages,  says,  the 
North  American  Indians  sometimes  spend  a  whole  life  in 
making  a  stone  tomahawk.  But  though  thus  finished,  often 
with  great  labor,  and  some  sense  of  beauty,  the  more  highly 
wrought  specimens  have  been  far  from  abundant. 

In  our  cabinet,  and  in  most  American  cabinets,  the  largo 
hammers,  grooved  around  the  mi(klle  for  the  withe  handle, 
are  numerous.  These  are  found  in  great  numbers  at  the 
copper  mines  near  Lake  Superior,  which  had  long  been 
worked  by  some  ancient  race ;  and  it  is  a  coincidence 
worth  mentioning,  that  precisely  similar  stone  hammers  arc 
frequent  in  the  mining  districts  of  most  countries,  and  are 
still  enqdoyed  occasionally  for  breaking  uj)  ores.f 

Axes  witli  a  groove  at  the  butt  for  the  handle,  of  great 
varietv  of  size  and  material,  are  verv  common  witli  us. 
Thev  are  less  connnon  in  other  countries,  and  are  said  to  be 
of  rare  occuirrence  in  Denmark.J  Stone  axes,  perforated  for 
the  insertion  of  tlie  liandle,  are  seldom  found  in  this  country 
excej)t  where  tlie  material  is  too  soft  for  service  as  inq>le- 
ments,   and  they  must  have  been  intended  for  some  other 

•**  Arrow  heads  of  true  flint  have  M<»ldoin  if  evrr  iM'cn  found  in  Ainorica." 
Schoolcraft,  Hist.  (Jondit.  and  I'roHp.  of  tht;  Indianx  in  the  IJ.  S.,  I.  pp.  77-^. 

**  Tliey  are  u.suully  niado  ol  olKirt,  hornstone,  or  quartz."    Flint  ChifH,  p.  fi^W. 

In  Crntral  and  Southern  Germany  flint  arrow  h(>adK  are  said  to  be  Kcarce. 
£vttnH,  in  ^'Ancient  Stimc  Implements  ol  Great  Britain/*  p.  SfiO. 

t  Kvans,  in  *•  Ancient  Stone  Implementn  of  Great  Britain/*  pp.  20S-210. 
I  Evanri,  p.  151. 
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purpose — tliat  of  ornament,  perliaps,  or  insignia  of  rank.  In 
England,  and  on  the  continent,  they  are  frequently 
made  of  hard  and  durable  substances,  but  are  assigned  to 
the  later  stone  periods,  when  metal  tools  were  in  use.  In 
Central  America,  where  the  art  of  drilling  stone  was  prac- 
tised skilfully,  perforated  axes  are  said  to  be  wanting.  The 
perforated  hammer  stones,  found  in  Iceland  and  England, 
are  rare  in  Scandinavia,  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

The  wedge-shaped  axes  and  hatchets,  witliout  groove  or 
perforation,  of  all  sizes  and  substances,  are  largely  repre- 
sented in  our  cabinet ;  often  beautifully  ground  and  polislied. 
The  chipped  hatchets  are  scarce,  perliaps  because  stones 
having  the  riglit  kind  of  fracture  were  seldom  met  with. 

All  stone  implements  of. a  simple  wedge-like  form  are 
usually  called  hatchets  abroad,  liowever  tliey  may  have  been 
used,  with  handles  or  witliout,  as  adzes  or  otherwise,  the 
term  axe  being  applied  exclusively  to  grooved  or  pierced 
implements  prepared  for  handles. 

Chisels  are  numerous  with  us,  and  are  distinguisliable  from 
the  hatchets  by  greater  length  in  proportion  to  the  width. 
Though  some  of  them  are  of  stones  capable  of  yielding  a 
keen  and  firm  edge,  they  cannot  compare  with  the  beau- 
tiful flint  chisels  of  Denmark  and  some  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

Gouges,  or  fluted  chisels,  used  for  excavating  canoes  and 
similar  purposes,  are  also  very  abundant.  These  are  com- 
mon on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  are  rarely  found  in 
Great  Britain.* 

Pestles  and  mortars  are  characteristic  of  the  method  of 
prei)aring  food  in  this  country.     No  true  (piern,  consisting 

•  Evaniii,  p.  159. 
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of  two  stones  made  to  revolve  against  each  other,  appears 
at  any  time  to  liave  been  in  use  among  the  aborigines  of 
America.  Cylinders  or  rollers,  supposed  to  be  employed 
in  rolling  out  hoe  cakes  and  tortillas,  are  sometimes  incor- 
rectly tennQil  pestles  J  but  had  a  different  i)urj)ose. 

Some  of  the  American  tools,  like  tlie  small  hand  scrai>er8 
used  in  the  preparation  of  skins,  are  paralleled  by  similar 
implements  found  in  Greece.  They  are  also  connnon  in 
France,  but  not  in  England. 

There  are  small  tools,  live  or  six  inches  long,  and  very 
narrow,  the  use  of  whicli  is  somewhat  doubtful,  though  tliey 
are  called  picks  by  Mr.  Evans,  that  are  common  in  England, 
l)ut  do  not  constitute  a  class  in  this  country.  Of  these  we 
have  some  specimens. 

Tliere  is  a  <»urved  flint  knife,  elaborately  linislied,  with  the 
cutting  edge  on  the  concave  side,  found  in  England,  and 
probably  belonging  to  the  latest  stone  period,  which  I 
believe  lias  no  counterpart  in  the  Unite<l  States. 

Large  flat  stones,  i)artially  worked,  suj)posed  by  some  to 
be  incomjdete  spear  heads,  are  in  all  our  cabinets.  They 
are  thought  by  Mr.  Kau,  who  has  studied  the  various  meth- 
ods of  manufacturing  implements  of  stone,  to  have  been 
employed  in  agricultun;  as  s]>ades  or  shovels.* 

Arrow  lu'ads  and  s])ear  heads  of  every  conceivable  design 
are  in  gn»at  jdenty  with  us.  I^'af-shai)ed,  triangular,  with 
and  without  barbs,  with  and  without  tangs,  or  short  hilts, 
pointed  and  blunt,  smooth  edged  and  serrated,  intendecl  to 
])('  tirmlv  attached  to  the  shaft,  or  to  be  left  in  the  wound 
thi'V  havf  causrd.t     The  making  ol*  jirrow  hea<ls  and  spear 

•  Siiiitlisonian  KriwrtH  of  1S6S,  pp.  401-2. 

fTlie  l(;af>sliup(.'d  iind  triangular  arrow  heads  were  used  in  hunting,   and 
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heads  was  a  craft  among  our  savages  for  which  certain 
persons  skilled  in  the  art  were  set  apart,  hence  these  pro- 
ductions were  not  only  abundant  but  often  ingeniously  varied 
in  style  and  finish. 

Still  there  are  features  which  among  European  archseolo- 
gists  are  considered  as  characteristic  of  American  arrow 
heads.  One  of  these  is  a  greater  expansion  at  the  base  than 
is  observed  elsewhere.  A  type  mentioned  by  Mr.  Evans  as 
prevailing  in  North  America  is  that  with  notches  on  each 
side,  near  the  base,  for  attachment  to  the  shaft — sometimes 
without  barbs,  and  sometimes  shading  oft*  into  the  form  with 
well  developed  barbs  or  a  central  dove-tailed  tang.  There 
is  a  variety  of  arrow  heads  in  Eiigland  having  a  single  barb 
which  occasions  a  one-sided  look.  These  have  not  been 
observed  as  a  class  in  other  countries ;  though  some  of  the 
iron   arrows   of  South  American  tribes  are  single-barbed. 

Our  cabinet  is  deficient  in  specimens  of  pottery,  though 
they  are  plentiful  in  the  country,  and  are  becoming  more  so 
as  the  modern  graves  of  the  western  Indians  are  opened  in 
the  course  of  cultivation  or  other  disturbances  of  the  soil. 
No  trace  of  the  use  of  the  wlieel  in  making  pottery  has 
yet  been  observed  here.  The  manufacture,  however,  was 
known  throughout  the  South,  and  to  the  most  northern 
parts  of  New  England,  excepting  in  the  high  regions  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  between  the  sources  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  nortliern  branch  of  the  Columbia  rivers.  The  Sho- 
shones,  or  Snake  Indians,  luive  not  made  pottery. 

None  of  the  mound  pottery  was  glazed,  but  a  kind  of 


where  firmly  attached  to  the  shaft.  The  barbed  arrow  heads  were  for  war,  and 
were  meant  to  be  left  in  the  body  of  an  enemy,  being  nlightly  fastened  to  the 
arrow.    M^jor  Long'8  '*  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains/'  p.  291. 
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polish  was  given  to  vessels  of  clay  among  the  later  Indians 
by  means  of  a  gnm  or  varnish. 

Pil>es  are  the  specialty  of  America.  They  were  the  pride 
as  well  as  the  solace  of  the  savage,  and  were  cliosen  eml)lem8 
in  religious  and  jmlitical  ceremonies.  The  highest  eflorts  of 
skill  and  lahor  in  ornament  were  l>estowed  upon  them.  The 
richest  in  sculpture  have  come  from  the  mounds;  Imt  nearly 
as  elaborate  and  ingenious  carving  is  found  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  later  and  even  living  tribes.  We  are  wanting 
in  the  tiner  specimens,  though  we  possess  many  varieties. 

I)eer\s  horn,  as  a  material  for  implements,  or  the  handles 
of  implements,  has  rarely  been  found  among  the  remains  of 
aboriginal  art  in  the  Um'ted  States,  although  so  largely  em- 
ploye<l  in  Europe  during  the  Neolithic  period,  especially  in 
Switzerland. 

We  have  a  tine  specimen  of  the  mysterious  stone  tubes, 
described  by  S(]uier  A:  Davis  and  others  as  found  in  the 
mounds.  Ours  was  dug  from  the  ground,  four  feet  beneath 
th(^  general  surface,  on  '*the  South  Ilidge,''  about  thirty 
miles  from  Lak(»  Erie.  It  is  14  inches  long,  and  1^  inches 
in  dinmeter.  The  substarict*  is,  api)arently,  a  variety  of 
gray  shit(*,  which  is  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  an<l  has  been 
cnrcfully  rounded  and  poli>he<l.  The  bore  diminishes  grad- 
ually tVom  one  (*n<l  to  the  other,  and  at  the  smaller  aj^erture 
is  not  <]uit(^  central.  These  tubes  vary  in  form  and  size,  and 
manv  imaijinative  coniectures  have  been  indulired  in 
respecting  their  u>e.  It  has  been  suggeste<l  that  they  were 
musicnl  irj^truments,  telescopic  devices  for  astronontical  o]>- 
.'-ervatioiis,  medirine  or  eujjping  tubes.  Mr.  Jones  has  col- 
lerted    the    liist«»rieal    references    to   a    ]»ra<*tist»  among    the 

Indian  me(lieine  men,  in  which  the  seat  of  disease  or  injurv 

11 
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was  sucked  through  a  tube,  or  blown  upon  through  the  same 
instrument,  which  is  described  as  made  of  a  hard  black 
stone.     (Antiquities  of  Southern  Indians,  pp.  360-365.) 

Our  implements  of  copper  are  limited  to  knives,  armlets, 
and  hooks  for  taking  fish.  We  have  a  remarkable  speci- 
men  of  a  sinker,  or  ornament  of  that  shape,  composed 
of  native  copper  mixed  with  silver.  Stone  articles  of  the 
last  named  form,  and  those  termed  gorgets,  and  supposed  to 
be  worn  on  the  person,  are  quite  numerous.* 

It  has  been  recently  asserted  that  tlie  Boomerang,  hith- 
erto supposed  to  1)0  the  peculiar  weapon  of  the  Australians, 
is  in  use  among  the  Moqui  Indians  of  Northern  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.     The  question  has  been  brought  before 

the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  where  it  will,  doubt- 
less, be  thoroughly  investigated. 

Enough  has  probably  been  said  on  these  subjects  for  the 

present  purpose,  which  is  simply,  in  a  general  way,  to  refer 

to  the  relation  which  relics  of  the  American  Stone  Age  bear 

to  those  of  the  same  age  in  other  countries,  to  point  out 

some  of  the  wants  in  our  cabinet,  and  to  ask  tlie  interest 

and  assistance  of  members  of  the  society  in  forming  such  a 


*The  small  pear-shaped  stone  weights,  or  pendants,  resembling  the  plumb- 
bobs  of  carpenters,  are  by  some  thought  to  be  5ln^*e^8,  used  in  fishing  with 
nets  and  lines.  Others  regard  them  as  ornaments  to  be  suspended  from  the 
person.  The  gorgets  are  simply  flat  stones  a  few  inches  in  length  and  breadth, 
generally  shaped  and  polished  with  care,  and  having  two  or  more  small  holes 
through  them.    They  have  been  supposed  to  be  worn  as  ornaments. 

Col.  Foster  revives  an  early  theory  that  the  holes  were  for  gauges  in  drawing 
cords  or  threads  for  strings,  or  weaving.  He  thinks  that  the  weights  or  pend- 
ants above  described,  were  employed  to  keep  the  threads  taut  in  the  process  of 
weaving;  as  they  are  too  delicate  and  valuable  for  Ashing  purposes,  where  an 
ordinary  pebble  would  serve  as  well.  "  Pre-historic  Races  of  the  U.  S.," 
pp.  229,  230. 

Chapter  XVII  of  Mr.  Jones's  "Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians"  is  quite 
instructive  on  the  subjects  of  Pierced  Tablets,  Pendants.  Slung  Stones,  Amu- 
lets, &c. 
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collection  of  these  memorials  of  the  pre-historic  man  as  in 
tliis  i)erio(I  of  excited  and  anxious  inquiry  into  the  physical 
and  mental  antecedents  of  existing  races  shall  be  creditable 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  country.  At  another  time  the 
description  of  articles  in  our  possession  and  a  process  of  com- 
parison between  American  stone  implements  and  those  of 
other  nations  may  be  extended  farther,  and  carried  more 
into  details,  than  lias  been  practicable  here. 

S.  F.  HAVEN, 

Librarian, 
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Hon.  IsAA<'.  Davis,  Worcester. — Twelve  books;  and  sixty-four 
p:ini])hlet.s. 

Rev.  W.  Stevkns  Pkkry,  D.D.,  Genev«%  X.  Y.  —  Three  books; 
and  one  liundred  and  Ibrty  pamphlet  a,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
work  ol*  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Messrs.  (tkoi  x  &  Putnam,  Worcester.  —  Four  books ;  and  one 
hunclred  and  tiftv  nine  Thonia.s'  Almanacs  for  1870  and  1871. 

lion.  Stephen  SALisBnn',  Worcester.  —  Ills  essav  on  the  Star 
Spanj^led  l>anner  and  National  Songs;  four  l)ook.s;  fifteen  pam- 
j>hlet8 ;  five  files  of  newspapers ;  one  j)hotograph ;  and  a 
Greelev  fan. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  One  book  ;  two  hundred 
an<l  eighty-seven  jjamphlets;  twelve  engi'avings;  two  maps; 
thirty-two  coins  and  medals;  two  Indian  stone  implements; 
the  (liristian  Union  in  continuation;  and  various  new8pa]>ers, 
broadsides,  cin^ulars  and  cards. 

Mr.  Samtel  II.  PiTNAM,  Worcester. — Nine  miscellaneous  books. 

Hon.  Cii  AiM.Es  SiMNEK,  V.  S.  S.  —  Ten  books ;  and  nine  pamphlets. 

Mr.  LvMAN  l>iiooKs,  Worcester. — Eighty  two  books;  and  two 
huiulred  and  foily-two  jiamphlets. 

Miss  Mauy  C.  Gay,  Sutlield,  Conn. — The  Connecticut  Courant, 
1872. 

Geokcje  W.  (tale,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Mexican  newspajK^rs, 
of  1871-72. 

Waldo  Fllnt,  Esq.,  Boston. — Twenty-one  books;  three  hun- 
dred and  three  pamphlets;  Army  ami  Navy  Jounial,  1804-07; 
The  Christian  Register,  1800-72;  The  Nation,  1871-73. 

C.  I>.  MLTrALi,  Esq.,  Wtuvester.  —  The  Nation,  1807-71;  and 
numlK'rs  of  the  Christian  Union  and  IIar[)er'8  Weekly. 
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Mr.  J.  G.  Sjuth,  Worcester.  —  Two  books ;  eleven  pamphlets ; 
twenty-nine  engraved  portraits ;  one  map ;  and  newspapers  in 
numbers. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Two  hundred  and 
forty-one  pamplilets ;  and  a  collection  of  newspapers  and  hand- 
bills. 

Maj.  W.  T.  Harix)w,  Worcester.  —  Six  pamphlets. 

Rev.  George  Allen,  Worcester. — Twenty- five  pamphlets;  and 
various  letters  and  newspapers. 

J.  BuTTERFiELD,  Esq.,  Scc'y,  Boston.  —  Journal  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Grand  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of  Massa- 
chusetts, vols.  8,'  4  and  5. 

Messrs.  Strong  <fc  Rogers,  Worcester.  —  "The  Miner's  Journal ; 
'*Coal  and  Iron  Record ;"  and  "Saward's  Coal  Freight  Circular. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Howland,  Worcester.  —  Ninety  pamphlets. 

Rev.  Chandi-kr  Robbins,  D.D.,  Boston. — Three  books. 

Prof  C.  O.  Thompson,  Worcester.  —  Three  books ;  and  three 
pamphlets. 

Mr.  Samuel  Woodward,  Worcester.  —  Four  books;  and  nine 
pamphlets. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston.  —  Two  pamphlets;  and  a 
collection  of  cu'culars  and  cards. 

William  Lawton,  Esq.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  —  Two  pamphlets ; 

one  map  ;  and  newspapers  in  numbers. 
James  Bennett,  Esq.,  Leominster.  —  Five  valuable  pamphlets. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee,  Boston. — His  Sennon  on  True  Labor 
Reform ;  two  pamphlets ;  one  engraving ;  and  one  photogi-aph. 

TiiE  Family  of  the  late  Coi-.  P.  W.  Tai?t,  Worcester.  —  Several 
relics  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

A.  P.  Marble,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Three  pamphlets. 

S.  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston.  —  One  book,  and  forty  pamphlets. 

George  Chandler,  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  His  "Descendants  of 
William  and  Annis  Chandler,  who  settled  in  Roxbuiy,  Mass., 
1637";  eleven  selected  pamphlets;  and  two  engi*avings. 

Joel  Munsell,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Two  books;  and  thirty 
pamphlets. 
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Rev.  W.  R.  IIiTNTixGTOx,  Worcester.  —  Seventy-six  pain])h1ets. 

Mr.  J.  F.  D.  Gakfieu),  Fitchburg. — Three  books;  and  eighty- 
seven  pamphlets. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Wesijy,  Worcester. — Thirty- six  pamphlets. 

Mr.  CiiAKLKS  IIadwkn,  Worcester. — Three  books;  fifty-two 
pamphlets;  and  an  engraved  portrait  of  Obadiali  Brown,  hand- 
somely framed. 

Edward  Jakvis,  M.l).,  Dorchester.  —  His  paper  on  the  "Relation 
of  Education  to  Insanity";  two  books;  iiftythree  pamphlets; 
and  a  collection  of  post'ige  stamps. 

TiiK  LiiiKAKiAN.  —  The  Worcester  Spy;  and  Boston  Journal,  in 
contirniation. 

Messrs.  DuKW,  Allis  &  Co.,  Worcester. — The  Newton  Direc- 
t<ny  for  1808  ;  and  the  Hochester  Directory  for  1872. 

IIkxkv  F.  I'liiNNEY,  Esci-,  Cu(>iXMstown,  N.  Y. — One  book;  two 
pamphlets;  and  two  photographs. 

lion.  Geokok  F.  IIoAit,  Worcester. — The  Ninth  Census  of  the 
United  States,  1870,  Vol.  1  ;  and  one  pamj^hlet. 

Hon.  IIenky  Ciiaimn,  Worcester.  —  Six  books;  and  one  hundred 
and  one  pamphlets. 

The  Assistant  Lii;kakian.  —  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
])amphlets. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Ciiai'Max,  Rocky  Ilill,  Conn.  —  His  "Buckingham 
Family,  or  the  Descendants  of  Thomas  Buckingham,  one  of 
the  First  Settlers  of  Miltord,  Conn." 

Mrs.  Ika  M.  liAUTON,  Worcester.  —  Worcester  Directory  for 
1800  ;  and  one  j^hotograph. 

W.  P.  Gakkison,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  His  "Benson  Family,  of 
Newport,  Khode  Island." 

Miss  ^Iakia  L.  Hinti.ev,  So.  Lancaster.  —  "The  Fnited  States  in 
the  Light  of  Prophecy." 

Hon.  P.  Fmoi:v  Ai.Dirnii,  Worofster.  —  "Essays  and  Stories, 
st*lect*d  from  tlie  wiitinirs  of  t iconic  Brvant  Woo<ls." 

St.  Andi:kw's  Lod<.i:,  F.  and  A.M.,  Boston.  —  A  Memorial  of 
the  Half  Century  Membership  of  K.  W.  Charles  W.  Moore,  in 
St.  Andrew's  Lodixe. 
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Rev.  Thos.  a.  Robertson,  Worcester. — Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  4to,  1661. 

Cron.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Washhigton,  I).  0.  —  Ninth  Census 
of  the  United  States,  1870,  Vol.  1. 

Horace  Davis,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  His  "Record  of 
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S.  S.  Ashley,  Esq.,' New  Orleans,  La. — Two  pamphlets. 

J.  EvARTS  Greene,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  One  pamphlet. 

Hon.  Lewis  H.  Moroan,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  His  "Australian 
Kinship  ;  from  original  Memoranda  of  Rev.  Lonmer  Filson  "; 
and  the  twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the 
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Rev.  George  Leonard,  Marshtield.  —  His  Lecture  on  "Marsh- 
field  Sixty  Years  Ago." 

Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.D.,  Providence,  R.  L  —  Rhode  Lsland  Nine- 
teenth Registration  Rej>oit. 

William  Mai  le,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  "Genealogy  of 
the  Maule  Family,  with  a  buief  account  of  Tlu)m:us  ^laule  of 
Salem,  Mass." 

Mi's.  H.  P.  Sn'RiiLs,  Boston.  —  One  pamphlet ;  and  a  Greeley  fan. 
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JosEiMi  Draper,  M.D.,  Brattleboro',  Vt. — Seven  of  the  Vermont 
Insane  Asylum  1  Reports. 

Rev.  Wm.  D'Orville  Doty,  Waterloo,  N.  V.  —  *' Tenth  Anni- 
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J.  W.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Boston. — One  pamphlet. 
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Prof.  Edwaki)  North,  Clinton,  N.  Y. — Two  Hamilton  College 
pamphlets. 

Maj.  L.  A.  il.  Latoi'k,  Montreal,  Canada. — The  fourth  and  tifth 
8U])plements  to  his  Annuaire  <le  Ville-Marie  of  1H()4. 

Uev.  K.  C.  Smyth,  Andover. — The  Catal<)<^iie  of  Andover  Theo- 
lo^i^ical  Seminary,  1872-73. 

Kev.  K.  S.  Kdes.  Bolton.  —  His  "Letters  and  Journal  of  Col. 
John  Mav,  of  Boston." 

Hev.  U.  C.  Watp:kston,  Boston.  —  Four  photojjjraphs  of  May- 
flower Relies,  and  others. 

E.  II.  (ioss,  Ksii,  Melrose.  —  A  parcel  of  Keveinie  and  Postage 
Stamps. 

Hon.  Mai:sii.\ij.  P.  Wiijh:k,  Boston. — His  Addre.ss  at  the  An- 
imal Meetinic  <>f  the  X.  E.  Historic-Genealoixieal  Society,  Jan. 
1,  1S7:?. 

li<'V.  ArcrsTiNi:  (/ vi.nwri.L,  Cherry  Valley.  —  His  "Caldwell 
Ueeords,  Proof  Sheet  Xo.  One." 

Samj  Ki.  SMrrii,  Esc].,  City  Clerk. — List  of  Voters  in  the  City  of 
Worcester,  Deeemher,  1872. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Tiii  MiiiLU  Hartford,  Conn.  —  His  paper  "( )n  some 
Words  derived  from  Lanuruai^es  of  North  American   Indians." 

Enoch  Chask,  M.I).,  Milwaukee,  Wi.«^.  —  His  Address  to  the  Old 
Si-ttlers'  Club,  July  i,  1872. 

Hon.  Hh. AM)  Hxi.L,  Bennington,  Vt.  —  His  Atldre.^^s  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  Dec.  4,  1801). 

Mr.  Jamks  B.  Pi'-.iMn,   l^altiFuore,  Md.  —  A  New  York  Newspa- 

]»cr  of  rally  date. 
IsAAi   Smi  <  KKK\  Esq.,  Ncwark,  ().  —  His  r>io«^raphical  Sketches  of 

*-Our  Pioneers  ■;  and  J'ioneer  Historical  Papers,   Nos.  99-103. 
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.M.  (il  >TAVF.  Bossvn«;k,  Paris  Fr. — His  Monthly  Ciniular  as  i>ftued. 
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Puny  E.  Chase,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  —  His  "Cyclical  Rainfall 
at  San  Francisco";  "Recent  Monthlv  Rainfall  in  the  United 
States ";  and  Fifth  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Thomas  C.  Amory,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  "  Home  of  the  Olden 
Time";  and  "Our  English  Ancestors". 

Charles  Deane,  Esq.,  Cambiidge.  —  His  "Memorandum  Con- 
cerning the  Death  of  Matthew  Cradock." 

Rev.  S.  C.  Damon,  D.D.,  Honolulu,  S.  I.  —  His  Thanksgiving 
Discourse,  Nov.  28,  1872. 

Frankun  B.  Hough,  M.D.,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  —  His  "Remarks  on 
Lewis  County,  N.  Y." 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lii»iMNCorr  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, — Their  Monthly 

Bulletin  as  issued. 
Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton,  New  York.  —  Their  Riverside  Bulle- 
tin as  issued. 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Hale,  Auburn,  X.  Y.  —  Three  pamphlets. 

Robert  Clarke,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  Poole's  Sketch  of  Anti- 
Slavery  Opinion  before  the  Year  1800;  and  one  pamphlet. 

Abraham  Firth,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  Investigate  the  Cause  and  Management  of  the 
Great  Fire  in  Boston. 

Andrew  H.  Green,  Esq.,  New  York. — The  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Parks,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey,  Cambridge.  —  His  History  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1728-1765. 

Rev.  Eugene  Vetromh.e,  Bangor,  Me.  —  His  "Indian  Calendar" 
for  1873. 

Messrs.  W.  A.  Mansell  So  Co.,  London,  PI  —  Their  Catalogue  of 
a  Series  of  Photographs  from  the  Collections  of  the  British 
MuseunL 

Rev.  Alexander  S.  Tayloii,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  —  His  Notes  on 
"Indianology." 

The  Travelers  Insirance  Co. — Their  "Record"  as  issued. 

Louisiana  State  University.  —  The  '*  Reveille,"  Vol.  I.,  Nos.  1,  2. 
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The  Boston  Vukk  Puiji.ic  Libk.miy. — Their  Bnllotin  as  issued. 

Tin:  Amkuhax  nvrrLsr  Missionary  Union.  —  Their  Missionarv 
Ma<;jizine  as  issued. 

TiiK  Editous  of  tiik  Amkkh'an  JontNAL  OF  Numismatics. — 
Their  Journal  as  issued. 

The  l>rNKKu  Him.  Munimknt  Associvtion.  —  Proceedings  at  the 
Annual  Meelinir,  June  17,  1H72. 

Tmk  Ohio  State  Liiiuakv.  —  Fourteen  vols,  of  Ohio  State  Docu- 
ments. 

riu:  KoYAL  (tkoohaimih  Ah  Society,  London. — Their  Proceed- 
ini^s,  \'ol.  lo,  No.  ,\  and  Vol.  1(5,  No.  1. 

The  E>se.\  IwrrriTE. — Their  Historical  C/oUertions,  Vol.  11, 
Part  4:  I>ulletin,  V(»l.  4,  Nos.  7-12;  an<l  the  ^'Chipman 
Lineai^e." 

New  ]>ei»foi:i>  Fuee  Pibmc  LinuAUY. — The  Twentv-lirst  Annual 
Report. 

The  (ii:ANi>  Lodoe  <u  F.  and  A.  M.  of  Massac  iirsETTs. — Their 
Ciuarterly  Pio(ef<lin<rs,  Man-h  l.'i,  1S72,  to  .March  12,  187:i 

The  Acvoem^  of  NATruAL  Sciences  of  Phieadei.fiiia.  —  Their 
ProceecliuLrs,  Parts  1  and  2,  lor  1872. 

The  Mi:i:c\ntm.e  Lhucauy  Company  of  Philadei.fhia. — The 
I^'it'tieth  Annual  Ivej^ort. 

The  Cvnmhan  Inshtfte.  —  The  C'aiuulian  Journal  for  I)ecend)er, 

1S72. 
The  r-.mi;\i:voF  (\>noi:i>s.  —  CataloiriK*  fjf  |>ooks  added  to  the 

Lihrarv  of  Conirress   durini;  the  year   1.S71  ;    and  the  Annual 

Uej>oi*t  for  the  Year  1H72. 

The  Massa*  Hi>ETr>  Hoinn  ri/nirvi.  Sm  iety. — Their  Transac- 
tions for  1H72;  and  S<-liedule  of  Prizes  for  1H7:V 

The  1«»\v\  Iii<n»iM«  \f.  Sot  ii.ty.  —  Their  •*  Annals  o\'  Iowa,"  for 
Jnlv  and  Ortnlnr,  1S72,  and  January,  1H7.S. 

The  M  vn«  hi:.-tm:,  Kn«..,  l*n;i.ic  Fim.e  Lii;i;\kv. — Their  Twen- 
tieth Annual  lleport:  an<l  Indt'X  Cataloixui'S. 

The  Ni.w  Kn<;i  \m>  Hi-^runii -<iENE\i.ooir\E  So<  iEr\.  —  Their 
ProiMrdin-'^  at  the  .\nnnal  Mrftinix,  January  1,  IH7.'J;  and 
Tlie  (icnealo^^ical  K('L;i.st«*r  as  issued. 
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TiiK  Amekican  Piiii.oj»opiik'al  8ot'iETY.  —  Their  Proceedings, 
Vol.  12,  No.  S9. 

The  Pennsylvania  Boaijd  of  Pi ulic  Ciiakitiks.  —  Their  Third 
Annual  Rej»ort. 

The  New  Jeksey  Histokical  So<  iety.  —  Tlieir  Proceedings,  Vol. 
3,  No.  2. 

The  U.  S.  Chief  of  Encjinekks.  —  Ilis  Report  for  1872. 

Obeklin  College.  —  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  for  the 
year  1872-73. 

The  WoH<'E}>TEii  Free  Institute. — Their  third  Annual  Catalogue. 

The  Pkovidence  AthenjI':t'M.  —  Their  Thirty-Seventh  Annual 
Repoit. 

Yaij!:  College.  —  Catalotrue  of  the  Linonian  and  Erother's 
Library  ;  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  for 
1872-73. 

The  V.  S.  Bukeai;  of  Kdi:cation.  —  Their  Circular  of  Informa- 
tion for  November,  1872. 

The  Peabody  Academy'  of  Science.  —  Their  Fourth  Annual 
Report. 

Amherst  CoLLEGK.  —  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  for  the 
year  1872-73. 

The  V.  S.  Quvhteioi aster's  Department. — A  Sketch  of  its 
Organization,  from  1774  to  1808;  and  Roll  of  Htuior,  No.  27. 

The  New  England  Society  of  Orange,  N.  J.  —  Their  Constitu- 
tion ami  l^y-Laws,  1872. 

The  Library  Company  of  Pnii.Ai>ELPiiiA.  —  List  of  Works 
added  from  Julv,  1872,  to  Jamiarv,  1873. 

The  V,  S.  Post  Office  Departmeni'.  —  Tlie  Postmiuster  Gen- 
eral's Kei)orts  for  1871,  1872  and  1873  ;  and  one  i)ami)hlet. 

The  LiiiRARY  <>f  Howdoin  College.  —  The  Colleire  Cataloi^ue  for 
1872. 

The  National  Asso<  iation  of  Woof.  ]MANrFA<  tlrkks  —  Their 
Bulletin  as  issued. 

The  Pkxnsylvamv  I Iisr(»RiCAL  Society. — Th(^ir  Meinoirs,  \'ol. 
10:  and  Catalogue  of  Paintings  and  other  objects  of  iirterest 
belon^injx  to  the  Societv. 
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Thk  Veicmont  State  LinuAKY.  —  Four  Bookfi  and  one  pamphlet. 

IIakvaki>  Coi.i.koe. — The  Aniiunl  lii'ports  for  1S71-72. 

The  Minn'ksota  IIistoijicai.  Society. — Tlieir  Collections,  Vo\.  1 : 
lioport  for  the  year  1872;  and  one  historieal  pamphlet. 

The  Wisconsin  IIistokicai.  Society.  —  Tlieir  C-ollection»,  Vol.  fi; 
an<l  Transact ionH  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts 
and  Letters. 

The  lIiNc.HAM  A<jKicri/rrKAi.  and  IIoKTicn/m.'Ai.  Society.  — 
Their  Transactions  for  IS72. 

Ai.L  Saints  1'aihsh  Hof>K  Ci.un.  —  Kiujhtv-two  Nos.  of  Eii«^lish 
and  American  Ma<^azines. 

La  So<  iktk  Nationale  des  Avn^HAiitEs  i»e  France.  —  Their 
Bulletin  for  1S7L 

The  Wokcestek  (Yunty  II<ujTi<ri/n:HAL  Scmiety.  —  Eighty-one 
books  ;  an<l  one  hundred  an<l  t\yenty-seyen  j»amphlets,  mostly 
r.  S.  Public  Documents. 

The  Woi:<  ESTKii  Cointy  Mechanics  Ass<m  iation.  —  Eii^hteen 
tiles  of  nesyspapers. 

The  City  National  Bank,  Worcester.  —  Pan'els  of  the  New 
York  Eyenini^  l*ost  and  Worcester  Daily  Spy. 

The  Wok(  eviei:  Fi:ee  Lhikaijy. —  Fiity  files  of  ne\yspapers  ;  one 
book  :  and  nine  hunched  and  ninety  pamphlets,  chiefly  cata- 
lomies  f»f  books. 

Fhi:  YorN(;  Men's  ('hi{I>tian  .Vss<)ciath»n  or  Woui  estek. — 
Tvyenty  files  (^f  ne\yspapers  ;  and  one  hundre<l  and  nine  j>am- 
phlets. 

The  Pi:oim:iktoi:s  of  the  Bvhke  (J  vzetie. — Their  paper  as  issued. 

The  l'i:tuM;ii.Toi:>  of  ihe  Frn;Hr.rK<;  Sentinel.  —  Their  ]>aper  as 
issued. 

'I'm:  I*i:oriHKioi:^  of  the  Woi.'ckmkk  Dmi.y  ani»  Weekly 
(f  vzEiFL. — 'I'hfir  j»aper  as  i^isued. 

The  I'iioFi:iEioi»>  (»i  ihk  Wolm  r.-^TEU  IVvllaohm.  —  Their  ]»ai>er 
n>  issued. 

'I'liK  I'i:oi'r.'n.roL'^  m  riir.  Wtu:<  lvieu  Daily  I*i:es>. — Their 
j»ap<r  as  issiu-d. 

riii:  l'i:t»ri:n.ioi:>  oi  iin:  Ma»v«  ih^eiis  Weekly  Srv. — Their 
j»ap«r  a>  iv»iM<'d. 
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STreasurer'jS  Ifilrport. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Aiitlqnarian  Society  submits  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annual  Report  for  tlic  six  months  ending  April  28th,  1873. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund,  Oct.  18, 1872,  was  ^28,058. 09 
Kcceived  for  dividends,  interest,  &c.,  since,     .      1,317.41 

**  from  Miss   Nancj'  Lincoln, 300.00 

**  "    Estate   of  J.  P.  Bigelow,  .    .    .       1,(^)0.00 

$31,570.40 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  .   .       1,072.71 

Present  amount  of  thiis  Fund $30,503. f  19 

The  Collection  and  Jiesearch  Fund,  October  18,  1872, 

was $14,157.08 

Received  for  dividends,  interest,  Ac,  since,  .  757.22 

$14,914.30 
Paid  for  l)oolvs  and  incidentals,  and  part  of  Li- 

l)rarian's  salary,  ....    • 212.54 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 14,701.70 

The  Bookhindinfj  Fund,  October  18,  l.'^72,  was  .    .    .  $10,107.84 
]{eccive(l  for  dividends,  interest,  &c.,  since,  .  .         505.35 

810,733.19 
Paid  for  binding  and  part  of  Asst.  Librarian's 

salary, 012.18 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 10,121.01 

The  Puhlishiufj  Fund,  October  18,  IS72,  was.    .    .    .$10,123.77 
Received  for  dividends,  interest,  <fcc.,  since,  .  .  500.SO 

$10,090.57 
Paid  for  printing,   expenses  incurred  for  pub- 
lishing, &c., 094.97 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 9,995.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $05,322.00 
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Amount  brought  forward $66,322.00 

The  Salisbury  Buihlino  Fntuh  October  18,  1872,  was  $10,r.on.23 

Heceiveil  for  interest  since, 311.70 

Present  amount  of  tliis  Fund, 10,1)17.03 

The  lunar  Dan's  Fund,  October  18,  1872,  was  ....  8«70.12 

deceived  for  interest  since li^.oS 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 01)7.05 

The  Lincoln  Lff/anj  FuvO,  Octol)er  IH,  1872,  was  .    .  l.ir»2.20 

Keceived  for  interest  since, :^).<k» 

Present  anionnt  of  this  Fund, 1,182.20 

Total  of  tlie  seven  Funds ?"^'l^'*i^i 

Cash  on  liand,  included  in  forgoing  statement,  .   .   .  ~/*i5!*iii 


IXVESTMKNTS. 

The  Librarian's  and  (inif.ral  Fund  is  invnstrd  in — 

Hani;   Stoclt, $14,400.00 

iJailroad  Stock, 5,400.rM» 

Kallroad  Bonds, 1),L'(K>.<H) 

City  Honds 1.5<h>.00 

Casli, 3j;i) 

30,603,09 

The  Collfction  and  Jirstarrh  Fund  is  inctsted  in— 

Hanic   Stoclv 84,400.(.M) 

Kailroad  Stoclv, 800.00 

Uailroad  Bonds, «),300.(X) 

Cash, 201.70 

14,701.76 

Thp  Jiookbiudiufj  Fund  is  inrvstrd  in— 

Bank  Sioclc, $.-;.000.0() 

Uailroad  Storlc,  .    .  .    .      l.WMi.lx) 

Kailroad  Bonds, 3,(HH).(M) 

I'.  S.  Bon<ls, '   ] 100.(K» 

Cash, ^        ^  121.01 

10,121.01 

Amount  carried  forward, $56,320.46 
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Amount  brought  forward, ^55,320.46 

21i(*  Publish ing  Fund  is  iiivesh'd  in — 

Bank  Stuck •  .    81,1>0<).00 

Kailroad  Bonds, 8,000.00 

City  Bonds, 1,0CK).00 

Ca8h, iK>.C,0 

0,095. GO 

The  SaUsbury  Building  Fund  is  iumsted  in — 

Kailroad  Stock, 8G00.00 

Kailroad  Bonds, 1,700.00 

City  Bonds, 7,500.00 

Cash, ii7.ya 

10,917.93 

The  Isaac  Darin  Fund  is  inccsted  in — 

City  Bonds, 8500.00 

L'nit(?d  States  Bonds, lOo.OO 

Ca.sh, 97.r>5 

097.05 

The  Lincoln  Dujanj  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds, $1,000.00 

Casii, 182.20 

1,182.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds, 878,119.84 

Respectfully  submitted. 

NATHAXIKL  PAINE,    Tnasurer. 
WoRCKSTKi:,  April  28,  1873. 


AVe  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  correct  and  properly 
vouclied.  We  have  aNo  exaudned  the  Investments  and  find  them  as 
stated;  and  they  are  safely  and  judiciously  made. 


ISAAC  DAVIS, 


> 


EBKNKZKK  TOIUUCV,  5 -' 


iuditors. 


WoucKSTKii,  April  28,  1873. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,    OCTTOBER    21,  1878,   AT  THE  HALL  OF  THE 

SOCIETY,  IN  WORCESTER. 


The  President',  lion.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  records  of  the  last  meeting^were  read  and  approved. 

Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.  D.,  read  the  report  of 
tlie  Council. 

S.  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Librarian,  and  Nathaniel  Paine, 
Esq.,  Treasurer,  read  their  annual  reports. 

All  the  above  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Publication,  to  be  printed  at  their  discretion. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Eliot's  Bible,  Mr.  Trumbuli.  said  that  he  supposed 
Eliot  used  the  Geneva  Bible  as  the  basis  of  his  translation. 
Eliot  was  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  made  more  or  less  use  of  the 
original  versions. 

In  answer  to  inquiry  with  reference  to  his  dictionary  of 
the  words  used  in  Eliot's  Bible,  Mr.  Trumbull  stated  that 
it  is  substantially  completed.  The  President  of  the  Society 
expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  not  long  be  suffered  to 


romain  in  manuscript  form.  Mr.  Trumbull  was  also  asked 
whether  in  his  opinion  the  modern  Indians,  whose  ancestors 
used  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  can  read  Eliot's 
Bible ;  to  which  he  replied  that  the  diflFerence  in  the  dialect 
as  used  now  and  then,  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  any 
diflBiculty  arising  from  it  could,  with  a  little  diligence,  be 
readily  overcome. 

Kev.  Edward  E.  Hale  gave  some  account  of  the  early 
maps  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  America,  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  Koyal  Library  at  Munich,  last  June.  His  notes  will 
bo  found  at  the  close  of  the  report  of  the  Council. 

Before  reading  them,  Mr.  Hale  saii  that  he  might  claim 
to  have  been  "  in  at  the  death  "  of  the  fabulous  Island  of 
Brazil,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Cabot  on  liis  first 
voyage.  As  he  had  had  something  to  say  regarding  this 
island  before  the  Society  some  years  since,  he  could  not  but 
mention  the  fact  that  it  was  at  last  off  the  charts.  In  cross- 
ing to  England  in  the  steamer  Siberia,  in  April,  Mr.  Hale 
observed  the  spot  marked  "  Brazil,"  on  the  Admiralty  chart 
used  by  the  ship,  and  called  the  attention  of  Capt.  Harrison 
to  it.  "  Yes,"  said  that  distinguished  officer,  "  you  see  our 
ships  have  sailed  over  the  place  hundreds  of  times,  but  it  is 
very  hard  to  get  an  error  off  the  chart  when  it  has  once  got 


on." 


This  island  of  Brazil  is  represented  as  large  as  Ireland  on 
some  of  the  early  charts,  about  one-third  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  west  of  Ireland.  It  grows  smaller  and  smaller,  from 
century  to  century,  till  on  the  charts  of  this  generation  it 
appears  only  as  a  point  with  the  legend  "  I.  Brazil." 

On  returning  to  America,  in  July,  in  the  steamship 
Calabria,  Mr.  Halb  called  the  attention  of  the  captain  to  this 


long  continued  error,— and  he  also  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  an  error  off  the  chart.  He  unrolled  liis  chart  to 
point  out  the  "  I  Brazil "  to  a  bystander,  and  it  was  not 
there  !  The  chart  was  a  recent  issue,  and  the  false  rock  had 
been  at  last  withdrawn. 

After  Mr.  Hale  had  read  that  part  of  his  notes  which 
relate  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley's  Arcano  del  Mare,  Hon.  Mr. 
HoAB  said  that  a  part  of  that  curious  book  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Worcester  Public  Library.  It  is  one  volume  of  the 
second  edition,  which  was  found  in  sheets  at  a  Worcester 
importing  house  (Mr.  Grout's),  purchased  and  bound  for  the 
Library.  It  fortunately  contains  one  of  the  curious  maps  of 
the  California  Coast  which  has  reference  to  Drake's  harbor 
on  that  shore. 

Mr.  Hale  continued.  The  set  of  the  Arcano  del  Mare  in 
Harvard  College  Library,  is  complete  and  is  of  the  first 
edition,  which  is  now  very  rare. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  curious  bottle-shape  of 
the  bays  represented  about  the  neighborhood  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  bay  and  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  tliere  are  two  nearly  similar  very  near  each 
other.  On  the  supposition  (which  Mr.  Hale  threw  out) 
that  Thomas  Cavendish,  who  was  Dudley's  father-in-law, 
furnished  the  original  material  for  this  map, — ^it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  he  had  heard  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  open 
bay  within.  Mr.  Doyle's  and  Mr.  Washburn's  papers  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  Spaniards  had  no  knowledge  of  this 
remarkable  estuary,  before  the  discovery  of  1769. 

Mr.  Haven  inquired  whether  tliere  was  not  some  connec- 
tion between  Robert  Dudley,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
spoken  of  in  Mr.  Hale's  paper,  and   Sir   Thomas  Smith, 
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Governor  of  the  Virginia  Company,  alluding  further  to 
the  relationships  which  existed  among  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  early  expeditions  to  this  country.  Mr.  Hale  replied 
that  he  thought  there  was. 

Hon.  Peter  C.  Bacx)n  thouglit  that  the  cold  experienced 
by  some  of  the  early  voyagers  on  the  coast  of  California  and 
Oregon  must  liave  been  in  exceptional  years,  for  modern 
residents  of  Oregon  find  a  mild  climate,  and  roses  blooming 
in  every  month  of  the  year.  He  also  spoke  of  the  discovery 
in  England  of  a  letter  written  by  Gov.  Winthrop  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  this  country,  which  contains  probably  the  first 
written  allusion  to  the  neighboring  mountains,  Wachusett 
and  Monadnock. 

Prof.  Egbert  C.  Smyth  read  a  paper  relating  to  the  con- 
nections by  marriage  of  Christopher  Columbus,  which  is 
printed  with  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Washburn,  after  some  alhision  to  Mr.  Hale's  paper 
and  the  Arcano  del  Mare,  said : 

In  the  report  of  the  Council,  read  at  the  semi-annual 
meeting  in  Boston,  in  1872,  the  question  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  was  incidentally  discussed.  The 
theory,  now  generally  abandoned,  that  Sir  F.  Drake  saw  it, 
was  after  statement  of  the  arguments  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other  rejected,  as  well  as  that  suggested  by  some  writers 
that  this  honor  might  be  awarded  to  Ca])rillo  or  Ferclo. 
The  opinion,  which  had  been  adopted  by  some  extremely 
reputable  authorities,  conspiouously  Greenhow,  that  Vis- 
caino  entered  the  bay,  was  confuted  at  considerable  length, 
and  the  argument  from  internal  evidence  was  held,  even  if 
unsupported  by  any  other,  to  be  conclusive  that  that  opinion 
is  erroneous.     The  conclusion   reached  in   the  report  was 
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that  the  first  well  authenticated  discovery  of  the  bay  was 
made  by  a  party  of  Franciscan  missionaries. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  Society,  as  it  was  to  the  author 
of  that  report,  to  know  that  it  has  excited  some  interest 
among  the  members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  California, 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  John  T.  Doyle,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
San  Francisco,  has  written  a  mcmorandftm  on  the  subject, 
in  vindication  of  the  general  views  and  conclusions  of  the 
report.  This  memorandum,  as  will  be  seen,  is  based  on  the 
Journal  of  Father  Crespi,  which  is  contained  in  Father 
Palou's  Noti<.*es  of  Upper  California,  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  work,  which  is  now  being  re-printed  by  the  Califor- 
nia Historical  Society,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Doyle. 
The  existence  of  this  work  wjis  known  to  the  author  of  the 
report,  but  it  was  not  cited,  as  it  was  not  found  convenient 
to  obtain  a  copy  by  wln'ch  the  citation  could  be  verified.  It 
is  spoken  of  however  in  Taylor's  "  Bibliografa  Cah'fornica," 
a  valuable  index  to  the  existing  literature  on  the  subject  of 
the  early  history  of  that  country,  though  the  notice  there 
contained  does  not  allude  to  the  journal  of  Father  Crespi.* 


*  Our  library  in  now  possessed  of  a  nearly  complete  set  of  **  The  Indianology 
of  Califomla,"  (wanting  only  No.  49),  by  Mr.  Alrxandrr  8.  Taylor,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  one  of  our  associates.  The  work  is  unique,  aud  was  published 
at  San  Francisco,  in  consecutive  issues  of  the  **  California  Farmer,"  fh>m  1860 
to  1863,  arranged  in  four  series  of  150  separate  numbers,  and  only  six  complete 
sets  were  saved.  It  is  an  extensive  historical  and  ethnological  collection  of 
matters  relating  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  two  Califomias  and  of  Alaska. 
The  notations  commence  with  the  discoveries  of  Cabrillo,  in  1540,  and  extend 
to  luter  information,  from  the  Indian  Bureau  and  other  sources,  to  1863. 

Mr.  Tatix>r  wrote  in  May,  1873,  that  he  had  reH^onstructed  and  re-arranged 
this  curious  work  in  50  numbers,  transposing  and  condensing  the  matter  and 
adding  valuable  notes,  to  December,  1872. 

Mr.  Taylor  says,  in  a  rt'cent  communication.  **  From  much  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  am  convinced  that  the  old  Indian  civilizatitin  of  North  America  took  its 
rise  among  the  progenitors  of  the  Zuni,  and  other  Pueblo  Indian  tribes  of  New 
Mexico,  who  were  Toltecaus,  or  predecessors  of  the  Aztecs,  and  afterwardt 
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The  arriral  of  the  copy  of  the  re-poblii»tion  for  which  thiaV 
Sofiety  has  subscribed  will  be  awaited  with  no  little  I 
interest  by  those  niembera  with  whom  the  mibject  of  tli©  I 
hiatory  of  the  Piicific  coast  has  become  a  favorite  o 

Mr.  WASuarKN  then  read  Mr.  Doyle's  paper,  prefacing  I 
it  with  some  introductory  observations  of  liis  own,  which  ' 
will  be  found  in  the  proceedings. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  in  announcing  the  gift  by  I 
our  associate,  Judge  Endicott,  of  a  portrait  of  his  ancestor, 
read  a  memorial  of  Gov.  Endicott,  which  Ite  had  prepared, 
and  which  is  printed  with  tiie  proceedings  of  tliia  meeting. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolmd,  that  the  wamieat  thanks  of  the  Society  are  presented  ' 
to  our  associate,  Hon,  William  C.  Endicott,  one  of  the  Judges 


spreuil  tbeniEoheg  notonl;  up  and  dono  the  MlHsUslppI  Vulley  but  over  both 
BidoH  of  tlie  SlerrA  Mndro  lu  tbu  Soutll,  ev<!n  aa  fir  as  the  Inthuius  of  I'anainn ; 
tbelr  grcBt  stroogbuliki  wore  tlie  greni  vallefa  of  Mi^zloo,  Ubxbcb,  MiuhDa 
YucBtmi,  Tobucu,  Coliiiia,  Quutuniklu  aud  Salvulor.    From  New  Hesloo  to 
Puniuua,  Lbo  MctHtes  or  elone  table  curn-grinders.  tlie  flint-edged  nwords  o. 
Uucuuua,  Jaxper  and  quartz  knives  and  arrow  heads,  atone  morlara,  iMitteiy, 
wtUin  clotlii nil.  "bell  money,  etc..  etc.,  all  luilmilsic;  and  tlielr  great  storied 
plutTurm  bullillngn  imd  ruins  all  aeem  to  have  tiecn  canstrucLed  nHer  tlie  modelf 
of  tbe  present  I'uci ill)  tndbui  eaatellated  towDs  of  Tacos,  ZudI,  Jem^it,  etc.    Tbe 
buueebold  ulvneilB  and  those  of  wur,  found  in  the  HuaettU  or  old  oemeterie*  of 
Chiriqul  of  Hauuuia,  are  tbe  aame  or  nearly  so,  as  those  of  Hexico  City,  ( 
the  New  Mexico  tuwn».    The  old  Spaninh  Explorers  and  MbaioDaries  from 
Arizona  to  PunauiB.  n'om  ifaaui  17oU,  all  ooiucldo  remarkaUyi  except  thftt, 
south  of  Mi'xfco  City  parallel,  lo  that  of  QualcmalB  City,  great  oonstructloal    I 
wure  made  of  rGgular  atone  Drchltecture,  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  oi 
being  of  adobe.    It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  Htlll  tea  mUliont  of  J 
Indtant  trota  the  Isthmus  of  i'anaiiiu  to  the  Arctic  Seu,  and  in  man;  parts  of  1 
South  Mexico  aud  Central  America  they  are  little  changed  alnce  tbe  Spa 
oonquesta  of  lUO  tu  IHOO." 

Mr.  T.  adds, "  In  my  ■  BihUografa  Cati/orntca,'  which  I  have  m-amnged  I 
and  greatly  added  to  up  to  Duoember.  IK72,  (as  luuoh  »»  oue-balf  lo  tin  coDUala  I 
of  tbe  newBpaper  iMiueH  In  the  'Sacramento  Union'  uf  li^  and  tHOU)  I  havs  I 
maile  very  valuable  additions  lo  the  works  relating  lo  tbe  tno  Callfombu  a 
to  the  Indian  trllies.  languuge  and  history,  of  Hexiro  and  Central  Americi 
great  numbem  ivritien  before  tbe  year  IWK).    1  hope  one  of  tliB"i<  days  la  i 
Uiv  Indian  work  tuid  the  Ulbliogiaphy  valume  In  Kumo  pubUtbur's  bands." 
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of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  for  his  most  desirable 
gift  of  an  accurate  copy  of  a  beautiful  portrait,  preserved  by  his 
family,  of  his  great  and  good  ancestor,  John  Endicott,  the  first 
Governor  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Jiesolvedj  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be  presented  to 
Judge  Endicott  by  the  Recording  Secretary. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston  exhibited  some  interesting  photo- 
graphs of  Indians,  accompanying  them  with  brief  explana- 
tions. Mr.  Waterston  would  have  made  farther  remarks, 
in  reference  to  some  books  he  had  brought  for  the  purpose  of 
presentation  to  the  Society,  but  was  prevented  from  doing 
BO  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  and  Dr.  George  Chandler  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  receive  the  ballots  for  President, 
and  they  reported  that  the  Honorable  Stephen  Salisbury 
was  unanimously  chosen. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green,  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  and  Col. 
Davis  were  appointed  a  committee  to  retire  and  report  a 
list  of  the  remaining  officers,  to  be  balloted  for  by  the 
Society.  They  made  the  following  report,  and  the  gentle- 
men named  were  unanimously  chosen  by  ballot. 

Vice  Presidents  : 
Hon.  Benj.  F.  Thomas,  LL.D.,  of  Boston. 
James  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

Council  : 
Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 
Hon.  Nathaniel  B.  Shubtleff,  M.D.,  of  Boston. 
.  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  of  Boston. 
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Joseph  Sargent,  M.D.,  of  Worcester. 

Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Seth  Sweetseb,  D.D.,  of  Worcester. 

Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  LL.D.,  of  Charlestown. 

Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 

Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  of  Hartford. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence. 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  LL.D.,  of  Boston. 

Secretary  of  Domestic  Correspondence. 
Hon.  Emort  Washburn,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 

Recording  Secretary. 
Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  of  Worcester. 

Treasurer. 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

Committee  of  Publication  : 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  of  Boston. 
Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 

Auditors  : 

Hon.  Isaac  DaVis,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 
Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  of  Fitchburg. 

Mr.  Washburn  reported  from  the  Council  the  names  of 
the  following  gentlemen  for  membership  : 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Wynne,  of  Virginia. 
Capt.  George  H.  Preble,  U.  S.  N. 
Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  of  Washington. 

And  they  were,  by  ballot,  unanimooBly  elected. 
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Mr.  Hale  briefly  alluded  to  the  memorial  to  Capt.  John 
Smith,  which  it  has  been  proposed  that  this  Society  should 
erect  in  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  in  London. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoab,  it  was  voted  that 
a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  with  authori- 
ty to  have  the  inscription  recut,  and  to  erect  the  memorial, 
not  however  to  act  till  they  shall  have  secured  the  requisite 
funds,  and  the  Council  shall  have  approved  the  plan. 

The   chair   appointed  as   the  committee,  Messrs.  Hoab, 

Hjlven  and  Hale. 

The  meeting  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Becording  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


In  compliance  with  the  By-Laws,  the  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  respectfully  present  their  semi- 
annual Report. 

The  Keports  of  the  Librarian  and  Treasurer,  presently 
to  be  submitted,  show  that  the  Society  comes  to  its  sixty- 
first  anniversary  with  its  affairs  in  prosperous  condition, 
and  that,  during  the  last  six  months,  its  resources  have  been 
gradually  enlarged,  by  valuable  additions  to  its  library  and 
cabinet,  as  well  as  by  increase  of  the  aggregate  of  its  several 
funds  ;  that  its  members  have  not  been  inactive,  or  forgetful 
of  their  relations  to  the  Society ;  and  that  friends  on  whose 
co-operation  it  has  a  less  direct  claim  have  continued  to  be 
generous  in  contributing  to  its  collections. 

The  Librarian  reports  accessions,  by  donation,  exchange, 
and  purchase,  of  715  books,  2346  pamphlets,  130  volumes 
of  newspapers,  more  than  200  photographs,  maps,  and 
lithographs,  and  a  number  of  Indian  implements.  In  the 
list  of  donations  are  found  works,  printed  or  in  manuscript, 
by  eleven-  members  of  the  Society.  A  fine  copy  of  the 
original  portrait  of  Governor  John  Endicott  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Library  by  one  of  his  descendants. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  shows  that  the  funds  of  the 
Society  now  amount  to  $78,721.06,  an  increase  of  $2,875.83 
since  the  last  annual  meeting. 
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To  these  reports,  which  have  been  adopted  as  a  part  of 
the  Keport  of  the  Council,  reference  is  made  for  the  details 
of  the  Society's  progress. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Council,  presented  by  Mr.  Paine,  at 
the  semi-annual  meeting  in  April,  brief  mention  was  made  of 
Eliot's  Indian  Bible— copies  of  which,  in  both  editions,  are 
in  our  library — and  the  titles  of  several  tracts  in  the  same 
language  were  given.  These  books  have  other  and  higher 
value  than  that  which  mere  rarity  imparts  to  them  in  the 
estimation  of  collectors.  They  are  precious  memorials  of 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  Eliot  and  his  successors  in  labors 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  of  New  England.  But  to 
students  of  language  they  have  special  value,  as  text-books 
in  a  well-defined  dialect  of  that  great  Algonkin  language 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
spoken  over  an  extent  of  territory  half  as  large  as 
Europe ;  and  these  texts  are  the  more  trustworthy  because 
they  were  written  before  the  speech  of  the  natives  of  New 
England  was  essentially  modified  by  intercourse  with  for- 
eigners. 

A  complete  and  accurate  descriptive  catalogue  of  books 
printed  in  New  England  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  is  still 
a  desideratum  in  American  bibliography.  The  want  of  it  has 
been  no  slight  hindrance  to  the  compilation  and  revision  of 
Dr.  Haven's  catalogue  of  American  books  printed  before 
1775,  wliich  is  so  largely  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
Society's  new  edition  of  Thomas's  History  of  Printing. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  something  may  be  done  towards 
supplying  this  deficiency,  by  presenting  with  this  report 
sucli  a  list  as  can  now  be  made  of  works  printed  in  the  Indian 
language,  at  Cambridge  and  Boston,  before  1775.    That  this 
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list  will  prove  to  be  absolutely  complete,  or  accurate  in 
every  detail,  is  not  to  be  expected.  All  of  these  little 
books  are  rare;  some  are  of  extreme  rarity,  only  one  or 
two  copies  being  known.  Of  a  few  early  printed  tracts,  it 
has  not  been  easy  to  obtain  even  abbreviated  titles,  or 
descriptions  sufficiently  exact  for  identification. 

To  a  catalogue  of  books  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians,  some  notice  of  the  origin  and  early  progress  of 
Indian  missions  in  New  England  may  not  inappropriately 
serve  as  an  introduction. 

The  Charter  of  the  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England  declares  that  to  "w^^nn  and  incite  the 
natives  of  [the]  country  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of 
the  onlie  true  God  and  Savior  of  mankinde,  and  the 
Christian  fay  the,"  was,  in  the  "royall  intention  and  the 
adventurers  free  profession,  the  principall  ende  of  this 
plantation.^'*  Before  the  charter  had  passed  the  seals,  the 
Governor  of  the  company  wrote  to  Endicott  in  New  Eng- 
land :  "We  trust  you  will  not  be  unmindfull  of  the  niayne 
end  of  our  plantation,  by  indevoringe  to  bring  y®  Indians 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospell;"  and  the  company's  first 
general  letter  of  instructions  reminds  him,  again,  that  "  the 
propagating  of  the  Gosple  is  the  thing  [wee]  doe  profess 
above  all  to  bee  o'  ayme  in  setling  this  plantation."  The 
oath  administered  to  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor 
bound  them  to  "do  [their]  best  endeavo'  to  draw  on  the 
natives  of  this  country,  called  New  England,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God."  And  that  these  pledges  might  be 
had  in  perpetual  remembrance,  on  the  seal  provided  in 
England  for  the  colony,  an  Indian  with  extended  hands, 
raised  the  Macedonian  cry,  "Come  over  and  help  us."     Thus 
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the  conversion  of  the  natives  was  not  only  tlie  chief  work 
whicli  the  undertakers  for  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts 
proposed  to  accomplish,  but  its  prosecution  was  made,  as 
it  were,  a  condition-precedent  of  their  charter.  And  this 
was  equally  true  of  the  earlier  grant  to  the  Council  of 
Plymouth  in  1620,  (the  great  patent  of  New  England,) 
in  which  the  king  declares  that  "the  principall  effect  which 
[he]  can  desire  or  expect  of  this  action,  is  the  conversion 
and  reduction  of  tlie  people  in  those  parts,  unto  the  true 
worsliip  of  God  and  Christian  religion."  "The  mutuall  and 
intercliangeabie  pact  and  covenant  of  donor  and  receiver  is, 
in  all  those  charters  and  patents,  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen^^  —  wrote  Thomas  Thorowgood,  in  1650.*  So 
Edward  Winslow  and  the  Plymouth  colonists  understood 
it.  In  the  "Brief  Relation "  printed  in  1622,  he  declares, 
that  "for  the  conversion  [of  the  natives]  we  intend  to  be 
as  careful  as  of  our  own  happiness ;  and  as  diligent  to 
provide  them  tutors  for  their  breeding  and  bringing  up  of 
their  children  of  both  sexes,  as  to  advance  any  other 
business  whatsoever,  for  that  we  acknowledge  ourselves 
specially  bound  thereunto." 

"  To  endeavor,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  accomplishment 
and  fultilliiig  the  covenant  and  promise  that  New  England 
people  had  made  unto  their  King  when  he  granted  them 
thtMr  patent,"  was  one  and  "not  the  lejist"  of  the  motives 
which  impelled  John  Eliot  to  devote  himself  to  the  work 
of  Christianizing  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts.f  "That 
])ublick  ingageinent'" — he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  England  in 
16.59 — "  together  with  pity  to  the  poor  Indians,  and  desire 


•.Jt'wc«  in  America,  p.  91. 
tGookin,  Uitit.  CollectioiM,  &c.,  170. 
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to  make  the  name  of  Christ  chief  in  these  dark  ends  of  the 
earth — and  not  the  rewards  of  men — were  the  very  first 
and  chief  movers,  if  I  know  what  did  first  and  chiefly  move 
in  my  heart,  when  God  was  pleased  to  put  upon  me  that 
Work  of  preaching  to  them."* 

Reasons  enougli  may  be  found  why  so  little  was  done  by 
the  colonists  of  Massachusetts,  before  Eliot  entered  on 
his  work,  to  discharge  the  obligation  incurred  by  accept- 
ance of  the  charter.  "Though  some  men  have  spoken 
mean  things  of  tliem" — to  quote  Thorowgood  againf — "  in 
reference  to  their  labours  in  that  way,  as  if  they  had  been 
negligent  therein,  sucli  men  consider  not,  I  fear,  how  long 
their  countrymen  have  been  wrastling  with  divers  difficulties, 
and  busily  employing  their  minds  and  time  in  providing 
outward  accommodations  for  themselves  in  a  strange  land." 
Self-preservation  was  plainly  the  first  duty.  Ignorance  of 
the  Indian  language  seemed  for  a  time  an  insuperable 
bar  to  mission  work.  Moreover,  an  idea  generally  pre- 
vailed, that  Indians  must  be  taught  English,  before  they 
could  receive  religious  truths.  Mr.  Dunster  "wanted  not 
opposition"  (Lechford  tells  us,)  because  he  maintained  the 
novel  proposition  "that  the  way  to  instruct  the  Indians 
must  be  in  their  own  language^  not  English."J  Then  again 
it  was  argued  that  civilization  must  precede  Christianity,  or 
(as  a  writer  of  the  time  expressed  it,)  that  "such  as  are  so 
extremely  degenerate  must  by  brought  to  some  civility 
before  religion  can  prosper  or  the  Word  take  place."§ 
Whatever  anticipations  of  an  eager  acceptance  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  natives    may  have  been  entertained  by  the 
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colonists  before  coming  to  New  England,  were  dispelled  by 
nearer  acquaintance  with  Indian  life  and  character.  For 
beads  and  strong-water,  trucking  cloth  and  fire-arms,  the 
red  man's  receptivity  was  ample.  To  the  new  religion  he 
manifested  indifference  if  not  aversion.  When  envoys  from 
the  Narragansetts  or  the  Connecticut  tribes  besought  the 
colonists  of  the  Bay  to  "  come  over  and  help  "  them  against 
their  rivals,  the  help  they  asked  was  not  the  sword  of  the 
spirit.  "  Wee  are  upbraided  by  some  of  our  countrymen," 
said  one  of  the  ministers  of  Massachusetts,  in  1646,  "that  so 
little  good  is  done  by  our  professing  planters  upon  the 
hearts  of  natives ;  such  men  have  surely  more  spleen 
than  judgment,  and  know  not  the  vast  distance  of  natives 
from  common  civility,  almost  humanity  itself."*  The 
church,  it  was  urged,  must  wait  for  "  miraculous  and  extra- 
ordinary gifts,"  before  attempting  to  civilize  or  convert 
beings  so  degraded;  and  the  last  encouragement  to  effort 
seemed  to  be  taken  away  when  Mr.  Cotton  showed  from  the 
Apoc^alypse  that  the  conversion  of  any  heathen  nation  must 
not  be  expected  until  after  the  coming  in  of  the  Jews.f 
Roger  Williams  acce])ted  this  interpretation,!  and  so, 
probably,  did  Eliot.  Dr.  Twiss  (afterwards  President  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly)  wrote  in  1634  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Mode:  "We  have  heard  lately,  divers  ways,  that  our  people 
there  have  no  hope  of  the  conversion  of  the  natives."  In 
1641,  Tiionias  Lcchford  expressed  his  "doubt  [that]  there 
hath    been    and    is    much    neglect   of  endeavors,  to  teach, 
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civilize  and  convert  the  Indian  nations  that  are  about  the 
plantations;"*  and  a  few  years  later,  Robert  Baylie,  the 
presbyterian,  declared  that  the  Independents  of  New  Eng- 
land were,  "of  all  that  ever  crossed  the  American  seas,  the 
most  neglectful  of  the  work  of  conversion."t 

To  the  general  indiflference  —  or  what  seemed  to  be  such 
— there  were  some  noteworthy  exceptions.  First  (in  order 
of  time  at  least)  the  labors  of  Koger  Williams  are  to  be  had 
in  remembrance.  While  he  was  living  at  Plymouth  and 
Salem,  it  was  his  "soul's  desire  to  the  natives  good,"  and 
"  God  was  pleased  to  give  him  a  painful,  patient  spirit,  to 
lodge  with  them  in  their  filthy,  smoky  holes,  to  gain  their 
tongue."J  The  author  of  "  New  England's  Prospect,"  who 
returned  to  England  in  1633,  mentions  "one  of  the  English 
preachers,"  who,  "in  a  speciall  good  intent  of  doing  good  to 
their  [the  Indians']  soules,  hath  spent  much  time  in  attain- 
ing to  their  language,  wherein  he  is  so  good  a  proficient 
that  he  can  speake  to  their  understanding,  and  they  to  his; 
much  loving  and  respecting  him  for  his  love  and  counsell ;" 
and  before  Williams's  settlement  at  Providence  in  1636,  he 
had  acquired  such  a  proficiency  in  the  language  that  he 
"  could  debate  witli  tliem  in  a  great  measure  in  their  own 
tongue."  His  Key  into  the  Language  of  Ainierica  was 
printed  in  London,  in  1643.  Wlien  the  author  returned  to 
New  England  in  1644,  he  brought  with  him  the  special 
commendation  of  "his  printed  Indian  labours",  l)y  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Parliament ;  and  moreover,  he  brought 
for  the  colony  he  had  founded,  a  much  desired  charter — 
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which  these  Indian  labors  may  have  had  no  small  influence 
in  obtaining. 

The  interest  manifested  by  Henry  Dunster,  president  of 
the  college  at  Cambridge,  in  the  instruction  of  the  Indians, 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  "He  hath  the  platforme  and 
way  of  conversion  of  the  Natives'  indifferent  right" — con- 
cedes the  querulous  Lechford — "and  much  studies  the  same. 
....  He  will  make  it  good,  that  the  way  to  instruct  the 
Indians,  must  be  in  their  owne  language,  not  English ;  and 
tliat  their  language  may  be  perfected."* 

The  younger  Mayhew  and  liis  work  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, deserve  more  ample  notice  than  may  be  given  here. 
In  1643 — the  year  in  which  Williams  printed  his  Key  — 
Thomas  Mayhew  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  first  fruit 
of  his  labors,  in  the  conversion  of  Hiacoomes;  and  before 
the  end  of  1650,  a  hundred  Indians  of  the  Vineyard  had 
embraced  Christianity.  In  1646,  Mayhew  attained  such 
mastery  of  the  language  as  to  j)reach  to  the  Indians  without 
the  lielp  of  an  interpreter. 

Two  years  before  the  publication  of  Williams's  Key, 
William  Castell,  a  minister  in  Northamptonshire,  addressed 
a  petition  to  the  Parliament,  setting  forth  "tlie  great  and 
generall  neglect  of  tliis  Kingdome,  in  not  propagating  the 
glorious  Gospel  in  America."  Alleging  that  the  English 
plantations  in  New  England  and  Virginia  had,  "as  yet,  been 
to  small  purpose  for  the  converting  of  the  Indian  nations," 
and  that  there  was  "little  or  no  hope  these  plantations 
should  be  of  any  long  continuance,"  he  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strong  colony,  south  of  Virginia,  to  which  emi- 
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grants  might  go,  assured  of  the  protection  of  Parliament, 
and  "with  a  generall  consent  in  God's  cause,  for  the  pro- 
moting of  the  Gospel  and  inlarging  of  his  Church."  Mr. 
Castell's  proposition  was  approved,  and  commended  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament,  by  seventy-six  ministers,  repre- 
senting the  church  of  England,  non-conformists,  and  presby- 
terians.*  The  same  year  (1641)  Hugh  Peter  and  Thomas 
Welde  (Mr.  Eliot's  colleague  in  the  church  of  Koxbury) 
were  sent  to  England,  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, "upon  some  weighty  occasions  for  the  good  of  the 
country."!  The  chief  object  of  their  mission  seems  to  have 
been  "to  procure  men  or  money,  or  both,  for  tlie  colony, 
wJiich  was  then  sorely  straitened  ;J  but  they  were  instructed 
not  "to  seek  supply  of  our  wants  in  any  dishonorable  way, 
as  by  begging,  or  the  like."  It  appears  that  one  part  of 
their  business  was  to  collect  funds  for  the  preacliing  of  the 
gospel  to  the  natives,  but  Dr.  Palfrey  (after  examination  of 
Welde's  manuscripts  relating  to  this  matter)  infers  "that 
the  business  of  evangelizing  the  Indians  was  not  prominent 
among  Welde's  olyects,  and  still  less  among  those  of  Peter. "§ 

♦This  petition  is  reprinted  in  Force's  Tracts,  Vol.  I.  About  this  time  was 
published  "Certain  Inducementj*  to  well-minded  People,  ....  to  transport 
Themselves  ....  into  the  West  Indies,  for  the  propagating  of  the  Gospel  and 
increase  of  Trade."  The  first  inducement  presented  by  the  writer  of  this 
tract  is,  that  **  there  seems  to  bee  a  great  Gate  opened  to  the  Gospel's  entrance 
upon  the  Indians."  t  Mass.  Records,  i.  332. 

tEndicott's  Letter  to  J.  Winlhrop,  in  4  Alass.  Hist.  Coll.,  vi.  139:  comp. 
Winthrop,  ii.  25,  26,  31. 

§  Hist,  of  N.  K.,  i.  584.  Aft€r  the  collections  for  propagating  the  gospel 
among  the  Indians  were  entrust^^d  to  the  Commisf,i<mers  of  the  United 
Colonies  —  instead  of  being  directly  transmitted  tx>  Massachusetts  —  Peter  no 
longer  made  even  a  profession  of  interest  in  the  work.  *'  He  hath  been  a  very 
bud  instrument,  all  along,  towards  it,"  wrote  the  president  of  the  Corporation 
in  England,  in  1654  — *•  who  (though  of  a  committee  in  the  army  for  the  advance 
of  it  amongst  them)  yet  protested  against  contributing  a  penny  towards  it  in 
hLs  person,"  and  "told  Mr.  Winslow,  in  plain  term«.  he  heard  the  work  was 
but  a  play  and  cheat,  and  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  gospel  conversion 
nmun^st  the  Indiapa."    (Records  of  the  U.  Colonies,  1654.) 
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Arriving  in  England  when  Castell's  project  of  building  up  a 
christianizing  colony  in  America  was  inviting  the  attention 
of  good  men  in  and  out  of  parliament,  it  may  have  occurred 
to  the  agents  of  Massachusetts  that  the  newly  awakened 
interest  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  might  be  made  in- 
strumental in  promoting  "the  good  of  the  country,"  attract- 
ing emigration,  securing  the  favor  of  the  Parliament,  and 
improving  tlie  finances  of  tlie  colony.  In  1643  —  a  few 
months  before  tlie  appearance  of  Williams's  Indian  "  Key  " — 
was  published  the  tract  entitled  "New  England's  First 
Fruits,  in  respect.  First,  of  the  conversion  of  some — con- 
viction of  divers — preparation  of  sundry — of  the  Lidians," 
and  soliciting  "means  to  sustain  some  fit  instruments  for 
their  instruction."  The  next  year  (Nov.,  1644),  the  general 
court  first  manifested,  by  formal  action,  an  interest  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  natives,  by  ordering  the  county 
courts  "to  take  care  that  the  Indians  residing  in  the  several 
shires  shall  be  civilized,"  and  providing  that  order  might  be 
taken  *'to  have  them  instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  wor- 
shi})  of  God."  But  it  was  not  till  November,  1646,  that  the 
general  court,  "considering  that  one  end  in  planting  these 
parts  was  to  propagate  the  true  religion  unto  tlie  Indians," 
adopted  a  plan  of  systematic  missionary  effort  to  that  end. 
It  was  ordered  tliat  two  ministers  should  be  chosen  annually, 
by  the  elders  of  the  churehes,  "to  make  known  the  heavenly 
counsel  of  God  among  the  Indians,  in  most  familiar  manner, 
by  the  help  of  some  able  interpreter."' 

There  were  two  ministers  wiio  had  not  waited  for  the 
action  of  the  court  or  election  bv  the  elders.  John  Eliot 
and  Thomas  Mayliew  could  already  address  the  Indians  in 
their  own  language. 
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Mr.  Eliot  came  to  New  England  in  November,  1631.  He 
was  then  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age;  a  graduate  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1623.  After  leaving  the  university,  he  had  been 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  was  for  some  time  the  assistant  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  in  a  school  near  Chelmsford, 
Essex.  Mather  informs  us  that  "he  was  a  most  acute  gram- 
marian, and  understood  very  well  the  languages  wliich  God 
first  wrote  his  Holy  Bible  in,"  with  "a  good  insight  into  all 
the  other  liberal  arts,"  and  "a  most  eminent  skill  in  the- 
ology." In  November,  1632,  he  was  ordained  teacher  of 
the  Roxbury  church,  and  he  retained  that  office  more  than 
fifty-seven  years,  till  his  death,  in  1690.  In  estimating  the 
work  which  he  accomplished,  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
duties  must  not  be  overlooked.  For  nine  years  (1641-1650), 
and  again,  late  in  life,  for  fourteen  years  (1674-1688),  he  was 
without  a  colleague,  sole  minister  of  a  large  parish.  "The 
weight  of  the  work  incumbent  upon  him  in  that  one  church 
was,"  as  Gookin  thought,  "sufficient  to  take  up  the  time  and 
strength  of  one  man."  His  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  did  not  make  him  neglectful  of  his  duties  to  his 
own  church  and  people  ;  and  "  he  liked  no  preaching  (says 
Mather)  but  what  had  been  well  sUidiedforP 

It  is  not  possible  to  fix  tlie  time  at  whicli  he  began  to 
learn  the  Indian  language,  and  of  his  method  of  study  we 
know  only  what  he  has  told  us  in  the  brief  postscript  to 
"The  Indian  Grammar  begun."  He  "found  out  a  pregnant- 
witted  young  man  who  had  been  a  servant  in  an  English 
house"  —  we  learn  elsewhere,*  that  this  was  a  Long  Island 
Indian,  taken  prisoner  in  the  Pequot  war  of  1637,  and  put 

*  Olorioas  Progresse,  Ac.    p.  19. 
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to  service  with  a  Dorchester  planter, — "who  pretty  well 
understood  [our  language,  better  than  he  could  speak  it,  and 
well  understood]*  his  own  language,  and  had  a  clear  pronun- 
ciation." With  liis  help,  Eliot  translated  "the  command- 
ments, the  Lord's  prayer,  and  many  texts  of  scripture,"  and 
"compiled  both  exliortations  and  prayers." 

Under  what  disadvantages  his  studies  were  prosecuted 
may  be  imagined.  His  teachers  must  themselves  first  be 
taught.  That  the  Indian  language  was  unwritten  was  not 
the  chief  hindrance  to  a  learner.  Its  general  structure,  all 
its  distinctive  features,  its  laws  of  synthesis  by  which  complex 
ideas  could  be  compressed  in  single  words,  were  unknown,  or 
but  imperfectly  understood.  It  had  no  recognizable  affinity 
to  any  language  of  the  old  world.  To  English-speaking 
scholars,  the  Algonkin  plan  of  thought  was  a  confused 
maze ;  to  English  ears,  the  vocabulary  was  a  jargon  of 
harsh  sounds,  combined  in  words  "long  enough,"  Cotton 
Mather  thouglit,  "to  tire  the  patience  of  any  scholar  in  the 
world.  One  would  think,"  he  adds,  "  they  had  been  grow- 
ing ever  since  Babel,  unto  the  dimensions  to  which  they  are 
now  extended." 

But  "prayer  and  pains,"  wrote  Eliot,  "through  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,  will  do  any  thing ;  Nil  tain  difficile  quod 
71071  — ."t  Ilis  progress  in  the  acc^uisition  of  the  language 
must  Ijave  been  tolerably  rapid,  and  after  the  first  difiiculties 
were  overcome  and  a  g«>od  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  was 
gained,  his  facility  in  translating  from  English  to  Indian  was 


*The  wordH  in  brackets  (one  line  of  the  original)  are  omitted  from  the  else- 
where very  accurate  reprint  of  the  Indian  Grammar,  in  the  MassachubetUi  Uii- 
torical  Collections,  2il  series,  vol.  ix. 

t  Postscript  to  the  Indian  Grammar. 
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really  wonderful*  The  statement*  that  "he  took  great  pains 
to  learn  their  language  and  in  a  few  months  could  speak  of 
the  things  of  God  to  their  understanding,"  must  be  taken 
with  large  allowance :  but  in  October,  1646,  he  had  attained 
such  proficiency  that  he  ventured  to  preach  to  the  Indians 
without  an  interpreter,  at  a  meeting  near  Watertown  Mill,  a 
few  miles  from  Cambridge.  The  place  was  afterwards 
named  Nonaiitum  (or  Noonatomen)^  i.  e.,  Rejoicing.f  Here 
Waubun  and  his  company  "diligently  attended  to  the  blessed 
word  then  delivered,"  and  "professed  they  understood  all 
tliat  which  was  taught  them  in  their  own  tongue." 

A  few  days  after  Eliot  preached  this  first  Indian  sermon, 
in  Waubun's  wigwam,  the  general  court  made  the  order 
before  mentioned,  encouraging  systematic  effort  for  the 
instruction  and  conversion  of  the  natives  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts.  At  the  same  session  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  purchase  such  parcels  of  land  as  they 
should  deem  meet  "for  the  encouragement  of  the  Indians  to 
live  in  an  orderly  way  amongst  us ;"  the  amount  so  ex- 
pended "to  be  deducted  out  of  the  first  gift  that  shall  be 
brought  over,  as  given  for  the  good  of  the  Indians. "{  The 
result  of  Eliot's  experiment  being  yet  doubtful,  the  general 
court  perhaps  deemed  it  the  more  prudent  course  to  permit 
such  as  were  hopeful  of  success  to  defray  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing on  the  work.  The  next  spring,  further  encouragement 
was  given  by  establisliing  courts  of  justice  among  the  In- 
dians and  authorizing  the  sachems  themselves  to  try  small 

♦  Winthrop,  il.  303.  Gookin  (Hist.  Coll.,  1G81  says, "  it  was  not  long  after 
he  sat  upon  the  work  of  learning  the  language,  that  he  adventured  to  make 
beginning  to  preach,"  &c. 

t  The  Day-Breaking,  p.  28.  Nonantum  raeans  literally  "I  rejoice,"  or  "  am 
well-minded."  The  form  Noonatomen  (or  Nonantamun)  is  plural,  *'  We 
r€|3oice." 

X  Mm(}.  Keoords,  ii.  166. 
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causes,  civil  and  criminal,  and  "all  fines  to  be  imposed  upon 
any  Indian,  in  any  of  the  said  courts,  shall  go  and  be 
bestowed  towards  the  building  of  some  meeting  houses ^  or 
education  of  their  poorer  children  in  learning,  or  other 
publike  use,  by  the  advice  of  the  said  Mr.  Eliot,"  &c.  More- 
over, the  general  court  testified  its  approbation  of  Eliot's 
labors  by  voting  him  ten  pounds,  "as  a  gratuity  from  this 
court,  in  respect  of  his  great  paines  and  charge  in  instruct- 
ing the  Indians," — and  ordered  that  "the  20£  per  annum 
given  by  the  Lady  Armin  [of  Lincolnshire]  for  that  purpose 
may  be  called  for  and  implied  accordingly."* 

But  the  colony  was  soon  to  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
sustaining — if  merely  by  temporary  advances  from  its  treas- 
ury— the  work  in  w^hich  Eliot  was  engaged.  The  reports 
of  the  promising  beginnings  of  this  work,  when  they  had 
been  published  in  England,  drew  general  attention  to  it  and 
encouraged  its  promoters  to  liberal  contributions  for  its  sup- 
port. In  July,  1649,  the  Corporation  "for  the  promoting 
and  propagating  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  New  Eng- 
land" was  constituted  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonies  were  appointed  to  receive 
and  disburse  the  moneys  entrusted  to  tlie  Corporation, 
"as  might  best  conduce  to  tlie  proi)agation  of  the  gospel 
amongst  the  Indians,"  and  "for  maintenance  of  schools  and 
nurseries   of  learning   for  the  education  of  tlie  children  of 

tlie  Nutives.""t 

For  the  first  four  years  of  his  engagement  in  the  public 
instruction  of  the  Indians  (1047-51)  it  does  not  appear  that 
Eliot  received  any  allowance  from  the  funds  of  this  corpora- 


•  Mu8».  Records,  U.  188, 189. 
t Hazard,!.  685. 
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tion.  In  addition  to  his  salary  as  minister  of  Roxbury, 
(about  sixty  pounds  a  year,)  he  was  paid  twenty  pounds  a 
year  by  the  colony,  half  of  which,  at  least,  and  probably 
the  whole,  was  drawn  from  special  donations  made  by 
friends  in  England.  The  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  manifested  little  disposition,  at  first,  to  encourage 
his  labors.  They  seem  to  have  distrusted  his  ability  as  a 
translator.  They  rigidly  scrutinized  his  expenditure  not 
only  of  the  small  sums  which  from  time  to  time  they 
entrusted  to  his  hands  from  the  funds  of  the  Corporation, 
but  of  the  donations  which  he  occasionally  received  direct 
from  England.  Their  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  work 
was  of  slow  growth;  and  when,  in  September,  1651,  he 
applied  to  them  for  additional  encouragement,  they  an- 
swered, that  if  his  hope  "  that  the  Indians  do  really  embrace 
the  gospel"  was  well  founded,  the  work  was  "worthy  of  due 
encouragement,"  but  suggested  tliat  "the  honour  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Colonies"  required  that  "all  Christian  prudence  be 
used  to  judge  aright"  of  the  sincerity  of  Indian  professions, 
"lest  they  shoidd  only  follow  Christ  for  loaves  and  outward 
advantage,"  and  they  "fear  that  some  of  those  very  Indians 
who  have  drunk  in  (through  Mr.  Eliot's  continued  labor) 
something  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  coming  into  these 
parts  [the  Commissioners  were  in  session  at  New  Haven] 
show  little  of  the  savor  of  it  in  their  carriage,"  ifec*  In 
1653,  at  the  instance  of  the  Corporation  in  London,  the 
Commissioners,  not  very  graciously,  consented  to  increase 
Mr.  Eliot's  allowance  to  £40  a  year;  and  in  1656,  again 
prompted  by  the  Corporation,  they  added  to  it  £10  more. 


*  Records  U.  Cols.,  ii.  203,  204. 
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At  a  later  period,  the  Commissioners  knew  better  how  to 
appreciate  both  the  man  and  the  work.  In  1672,  recalling 
in  a  letter  to  the  Corporation  in  England,  the  origin  and 
early  progress  of  Indian  missions,  tliey  write  as  follows  :* 

"We  cannot  but  take  notice  of  God's  hand  in  stirring  up 
sundry,  whereof  the  Reverend  Mr.  Eliot,  and  Mr.  Mayhew 
deceased,  were  the  first  and  chiefs  to  attend  that  work  of 
mercy  to  the  souls  of  those  poor  natives;  and  the  same  did 
continue  constant  in,  for  many  years,  when  as  yet  they  had 
received  no  incouragement  from  any  in  England  or  New 
England." 

The  story  of  Eliot's  missionary  labors  has  been  so  often 
told  that  it  is  become  familiar  to  all  readers.  Historians 
and  biograj»hers  have  loved  the  theme,  lingering  with  pleas- 
ure on  this  bright  page  of  New  England's  annals,  to  join  in 
eulogy  to  the  good  apostle  of  the  Indiansf — "the  morning 
star  of  missionary  enterprise" — "whose  sim])licity  of  life 
and  mannor?^,  and  evang(;li(!al  sweetness  of  temper,  won  for 
him  all  hearts,  whether  in  tlie  villages  of  the  emigrants  or 
4he  smoaky  cells'  of  the  natives."J 


•  Records  IT.  Cols  .  ii.  354. 

fThc  Uev.  Thomas  Thorowgood.  in  an  addresii  prefixed  the  Part  Second  of 
his  *•  Jewc8  in  America*'  (ir»(K)),  commends  the  liberality  of  Home  gentlemen  of 
Norfollc,  who  had  contributed  money  to  sustain  Kliot'H  misKion-work,  and 
reminding  them  of  the  reward  promised  to  the  giver  of  even  a  cup  of  eold 
water,  addrt:  "Your  liberality  hath  not  been  ca«t  only  among  the  little  (nifiSt 
and  to  one  in  the  name  of  a  disciplf,  and  in  remote  relation  to  Christ,  but 
to  one  of  hi«  Jiear  ones,  one  of  his  dear  ones:  to  a  Prophet,  yea,  more  than 

an  ordinary  prophet;  I  may  say  to  an  Apostle Mr.  Kliot  may  well  be 

utyled  tiie  Indian  Apostle,^"*  etc.  It  is  to  this,  perhaps,  that  Increase  .Mather 
alludes,  in  his  leitc^r  to  Dr.  Leusilm  (professor  of  Hebrew  at  Utreeht),  in  1(W7, 
when  he  s  lys  that  Kliot  **  has  been  (ami  not  un<leservedly)  called  *  the  ApoHtle 
of  the  AuKTican  Indians*  (.\postnlus  nostrorutn  temporum  inter  IndoM  Nov- 
angliar)  "  The  next  y«*ar,  I^u^den  di-dirated  his  llebrew-Knglioli  Psalter,  **To 
the  very  Keverentl  and  pious  John  VMoU  ....  the  Venerable  Apo»tlc  uf  tho 
Indians  in  America.** 

X  Bancroa,  ii.  H,  iX;, 
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Of  one  department  only  of  his  work — the  one  which 
Biiggested  the  subject  of  this  paper — his  translations  into 
the  Indian  language,  some  brief  notice  may  l>e  taken  here. 

His  first  teacher,  the  Long-Island  Indian  before  men- 
tioned, left  his  service  before  1648.*  He  was  succeeded  by 
Job  Nesutan  (i.  e.,  Hwo  tongued'),  who  became  a  "very 
good  linguist  in  the  English  tongue,"  and  assisted  in  trans- 
lating tlie  Bible  and  some   other  works.f     This  Job  was 

9 

one  of  two  young  men  of  Waubun's  company  who  came  in 
November,  1646,  to  Eliot's  house,  "to  offer  tliemselves  to  the 
service  of  the  English,  that  by  dwelling  in  some  of  their 
families  they  might  come  to  know  Jesus  Chri8t."J  Before 
October,  1650,  Job  had  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  not 
long  afterwards  Eliot  alludes  to  the  "enlarged  ability"  of  his 
helper,  as  "a  great  furtherance"  of  his  work  of  tran6lation.§ 

In  1653,  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  made 
provision  for  printing  (at  the  chai:ge  of  the  Corporation 
in  Enghind)  500  or  1000  copies  of  a  Catechism  in  the 
Indian  language,  prepared  by  Mr.  Eliot ;  but  in  order  "  that 
the  work  may  be  carried  on  the  more  exactly  and  to  better 
satisfaction,"  they  ordered  that  he  should  employ  the  assist- 
ance of  Tlioiiias  Stanton,  of  Connecti(5ut,  wliom  the  Com- 
missioners considered  to  be  "the  most  able  interj^reter  we 
have  in  tlie  country  for  that  language. "||  This  Catechism 
was  printed  before  September,  1654.^  No  copy  of  it  is 
known  to  be  extant. 

Mr.  Eliot  gave  some  offence  to  the  Commissioners  by 
neglecting  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  Thomas  Stan- 

♦  Glorious  Proffresse,  19. 

tGookin*H  History  of  the  Christian  Indians  (Archaool.  Americana*  ii.  444). 
t  Day-Breaking,  &c,y  p.  24.    $  Strength  out  of  Weakue8!<>e»  p.  7.    ||  Records 
U.  Colonies,  ii.  106, 106.    f  Ibid.,  120. 
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ton.  In  their  letter  of  September,  1654,  tliey  "wish  that 
no  inconvenience  be  found  through  the  want"  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's assistance,  and  tliey  "  now  advise  that  before  he  pro- 
ceed in  transhiting  the  Scriptures,  or  any  part  of  them,  he 
improve  the  best  lielps  tlie  country  affords  for  the  Indian 
language,  tliat,  if  it  may  be,  the  southwest  Indians  (some  of 
whom  we  are  now  informed  desire  help,  both  for  reading 
and  to  be  instructed  in  the  things  of  God  and  Christ)  may 
understand  and  have  the  beneiit  of  what  is  printed."* 

Mr.  Stanton,  who  was  the  official  interpreter  of  the  Com- 
missioners, probably  deserved  the  commendation  they  gave 
him  as  "the  best  interj)reter  of  New  England,"  but  he  was 
more  familiar  witli  the  dialects  of  Connecticut  and  Narra- 
gansett  than  with  tliat  of  the  Indians  of  eastern  Massachu- 
setts among  whom  Eliot  was  laboring.  Judging  his  attain- 
ments bv  Pierson's  Catechism,  which  he  "exann*ne<l  and 
approve<l,"  he  seems  'to  have  had  very  little  knowledge  of 
tlie  grammatical  structure  of  Indian  languages,  an<l  .it  is 
doubtful  whetlier  he  could  accurately  frame  a  sentence  in 
any  dialect,  though  he  spoke  several  well  enough  fur  the 
discharge  of  his  official  <luties.  His  knowledge  of  the 
vocabulary  was  perhaps  larger  tlian  Eliot's,  but  in  speak- 
iuir  or  writin<r  "about  the  holy  thinj'S  of  God,  Mr.  Eliot" — 
wrote  Thomas  Shepard,  in  ir»48t — "excels  any  other  of  the 
English  that,  in  the  Indian  language  about  conmion  matters, 
excel  him." 

Before  the  middle  of  August,  1055,  Eliot's  tran>ilation  of 
Genesis   was   printed,  and   that  of  the  gospel   of  Matthew 


•  Records  of  (I.  CoIh.,  ii.  123.    t  Tho  Clear  Sun-shine  ftc,  p.  12. 
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was  in  press,*  and  before  December,  1658,  "a  few  Psalms  in 
Metre"  had  been  printed.f 

Mr.  Abraham  Pierson,  minister  of  Bradford  in  New 
Haven  colony,  began  to  study  the  language  of  the  Indians 
of  south-western  Connecticut  (the  Quiripi  or  Quinnipiac 
dialect)  as  early  as  1651.  He  composed  a  catechism  (Some 
Helps  for  the  Indians  &c.)  "to  suit  these  southern  parts,"  a 
copy  of  which  was  sent  to  England,  in  1657,  to  be  printed, 
but  it  was  lost  at  sea.  It  was  re-written  by  Mr.  Pierson, 
and,  after  having  been  "examined  and  approved  by  Tiiomas 
Stanton,  and  by  some  others  of  the  most  able  interpreters 
amongst  us,"  it  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Commissioners, 
at  Cambridge,  1658-59. 

From  the  first,  it  had  been  Eliot's  "great  longing  desire" 
to  translate  the  whole  Bible  into* the  Indian  language.  "I 
look  at  it" — »he  wrote  in  1649 — "as  a  sacred  and  holy 
work,  to  be  regarded  with  mucli  fear,  cUre,  and  reverence."J 
Li  June,  1653,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Thorowgood,  he  says : 
"I  have  this  winter  translated  the  whole  book  of  the 
Psalmes.  While  I  live,  if  God  plejise  to  assist  me,  I  resolve 
to  follow  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures."§  A  little 
more  than  three  years  afterwards,  Dec.  28,  1658,  he  could 
"bless  the  Lord,  that  the  whole  book  of  God  is  translated 
into  their  own  language ;  it  wanteth  but  revising,  transcrib- 
ing, and  printing.  Oh,  that  the  Lord  would  so  move,  that 
by  some  means  or  other  it  may  be  printed  !"|1 

The  means  wore  provided  by  the  Corporation  in  London, 
and  the  printing  of  the  New  Testament  was  begun  at  Cam- 


♦  Lett#r  to  Thorowgood,  Jewes  in  America,  pt.  2,  p.  53. 

tA   further   Accompt   &c.  (1659),  Postcript.     t  Glorious    Progresse,   &c. 

§  Jewes  in  America,  pt.  2,  p.  53.    DA  further  Accompt,  &c, ;  Postscript. 
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bridge,  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter  of  1659.  It  was 
"iiniBhed  and  set  forth,"  September  5th,  IGGl,  and  by  this 
time  the  impression  of  the  Old  Testament  had  advanced  to 
the  end  of  tlie  Pentateuch.  When  the  Commissioners  met 
in  September,  1663,  the  whole  Bible  had  been  printed,  and 
an  Indian  version  of  the  Psalms  in  metre  was  in  press.* 
The  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was,  probably,  1500 
copies.  Some  of  these  were  separately  bound — and  to  a 
few  copies  a  dedication  to  Charles  II.  was  })refixed.t  The 
rest  of  the  edition  was  bound  up  with  the  Old  Testament, 
with  the  Psalms  in  metre  and  a  single  leaf  of  rules  of  holy 
living  (sometimes  described  as  a  catechi.sm)  at  the  end. J 
From  a  statement  by  the  Commissioners  in  1664,  it  appears 
that  "the  number  of  Bibles  with  Psalm  Books  printed  was 
upwards  of  a  tliousand."§  Five  hundred  copies  of  a  Psalter 
were  printed;!]  that  is,,  probably,  500  extra  copies  of  the 
Psalms  were  struck  oft*  from  the  forms  used  in  printing  the 
Old  Testament,  and  these — with  a  special  title-page  per- 
haps— were  separately  bound.^ 

Fortunate  is  the  collector  who  now  can  ]>oast  the  j>osse8- 
sion  of  a  fair,  well-margined  copy,  with  the  dedication,  of 

♦  Records  of  U.  Cols..li.  200,  2(>5,  294-5;  Gookln.  in  1  Mans.  Hist.  Coll.,  1.  170. 

tSee  Thomas's  Hist,  of  Printing,  i.  471-474;  Uecord^  U.  Cols.,  ii   250. 

tTho«<<»  rules  aro  given  by  way  of  answers  to  two  <iu»*stions :  **I.  How  can  I 
walk  with  God  all  the  day  long?*'  And  **2.  What  should  a  Christian  do,  to 
keep  pertut'tiy  holy  the  Sabbath  day  'f  and,  80  far,  the  form  is  catechetical ; 
but  this  leaf  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Eliot's  CatfiCfiLsm^  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  printed  in  1(>01  or  1002. 

$  Record*  of  U.  Colonics,  ii.  aii;.     ||  Ibid. 

H  Mr.  Thomas  (Hi?»tory  ot  Trinting,  i.  257)  describes  this  Psalter  as  in  **  small 
octavOj  ir>0  pages,**  but  mentions  it  in  another  place  (p.  4^1),  as  having  occa- 
sionally been  bound  with  Eliot's  Indian  Grammar,  and  the  (}rammar  like  the 
Bible  was  in  (pot)  quarto.  The  printer's  bill  ii  for  **9  sheets" —  precisely  thfl 
number  occupied  by  the  I'siiims  in  the  Indian  Bible  (fi*om  sign  TtUi  to  Aaaal, 
with  blank  verso):  and  his  charge  for  printing,  £1  per  sheet,  is  not  largo 
enoagb  to  include  composition. 
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MAMCefiE   WrXHKBTUPAHATAKWE   UP-BIBLUlf  6oD.      The   long- 

cjoveted  and  dear-lioaght*  prize  may  well  take  the  place  of 
honor  on  his  hook-shelves  and  he  may  1>e  forgiven  a  little 
pride  in  the  display  of  his  treasure  to  less-favored  book- 
lovers.  Bat  how  incomplete  is  his  satisfaction  compared 
with  that  which  filled  the  heart  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Indians  when  that  little  quarto,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the 
unskilful  binder,  lay  before  him  in  his  humble  study  at 
Eoxbury.  To  him  the  completed  volume  brought  fullness 
of  joy.  "Prayer  and  pains"  had  borne  their  precious  fruit. 
Under  discouragements  that  might  have  cooled  any  zeal  less 
ardent  than  his — against  difficulties  that  to  others  seemed 
insuperable — in  toil  unceasing,  in  privations  manifold,  for- 
getful of  self,  with  faith  that  never  wavered,  with  constancy 
never  Bhaken,  with  a  love  which  fainted  not — he  had  worked 
on;  and  now,  at  last,  his  "great  longiqg  desire"  was  satisfied. 
Hut  he  did  not  rest  here.  Before  the  Old  Testament  was 
out  of  press  he  had  begun  to  translate  Baxter's  Call  to  the 
Unconverted,  He  completed  it  on  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1063,  and  it  was  printed  the  following  year.  A  second 
edition  of  his  Catechism  (1500  copies)  was  printed  in  1661 
or  '62.  An  abridged  translation  of  Bishop  Bayly's  Prac- 
tice of  Piety  ("Manitowompae  Pomantamoonk")  followed 
in  1665.  A  second  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  in  1685. 
The  Indian  Oraviinar  begun  was  written  in  the  winter 
of  1664,  his  sons  assisting  in  the  work,  and  was  printed 
in  1666.  "  The  Indian  Primer^  or  the  Way  of  Training 
up  our  youth  of  India  in  the  knowledge  of  God,"  printed  in 


*  A  Lomlon  bookseller  (Mr.  B.  Quaritch),  In  a  recont  catalogue,  markfl  a 
copy  (in  fine  binding)  at  £225,  and  mentionii  tlio  sale  of  another,  without  the 
dedication,  for  £200. 
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1669,  was  probably  a  second  edition,  for  the  delivery  of 
some  "Indian  Primers"  to  Mr.  Eliot  is  mentioned  in  the 
Treasurer's  account  for  1667. 

In  1670,  he  wrote  to  the  Corporation  in  London : 

"  Seeing  they  [the  Indians]  must  have  Teachers  amongst  them- 
selves, they  must  also  be  taught  to  be  Teachers  :  for  wliich  cause 
I  have  begim  to  teach  them  the  Art  of  Teaching,  and  I  find  some 
of  them  very  capable.  And  wliile  I  live,  my  pur])ose  is  (by  the 
Grace  of  Christ  assisting)  to  make  it  one  of  my  chief  cares  and 
labours  to  teach  them  some  of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  the  way  liow  to  analize  and  lay  out  into  particulars,  botli  the 
Works  and  Word  of  God ;  and  how  to  communicate  knowledge 
to  others,  methodically  and  skilfully,  and  e8i)ecially  the  method 
of  Divinity."* 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  composed  and,  in  1671, 
printed,  in  the  English  language,  a  little  volume  of  "Indian 
Dialogues,  for  their  instruction  in  that  great  Service  of 
Christ,  in  calling  home  their  Countrymen  to  the  Knowledge 
of  God,  an<l  of  Them.selves,"  and  this  was  followed  in  1672, 
by  "The  I/^gick  Primer;  some  logical  notions,  to  initiate 
the  Indians  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  Rule  of  Reason," 
&c.  Both  these  books  arc  now  extremely  rare.  Of  the 
former  the  only  known  copy  in  this  country  is  in  the  library 
Mr.  Jamks  Lenox,  of  New  York.  TIh'h^  is  a  c<»py  of  the 
Logick  Primer  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  ((tren- 
villc  Collection),  and  another  in  the  I'odh'ian. 

Eliot's  next  great  work  was  t\n'  thorough  revision  of  the 
Indian  Bible,  for  a  new  impn*ssion.  In  ir»7r>,  th(i  nunibtT 
of  Pravin^  Indians  in  Massacrhusetts  and  IMymouth  cohniies, 
including  the  inlands,  was  e>timat4Ml  at  I5,6<M).t  Nearly 
all  the  copi(»s  of  the?  first  edition  (»f  tlie  Hibh^  had  Ix^en 
dispersed  among  the  converts.     In  ihv.  Indian  war  of  1675- 

«  A  Brief  NarraUvc,  Ac,  (I/ondoti,  1S71),  p.  5. 
t  Davis,  in  note  to  M<>rtr>nN  Momoriul,  407-415. 
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1678,  tlie  greater  part  of  these  books  were  carried  away  and 
burnt  or  destroyed.*  When  peace  was  restored,  a  new 
edition  was  much  needed.  Mr.  Eliot,  now  seventy-six  years 
old,  pressed  on  the  work  with  unabated  energy  and  zeal. 
In  the  revision  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton,  of  Plymouth,  but  it  is  not  true  that  "  the  second 
edition  of  the  Indian  Bible  was,"  as  Cotton  Mather  asserts, 
''wholly  of  Mr.  Cotton's  correction  and  amendment." 
Eliot's  correspondence  with  Boyle  proves  that  he  was  him- 
self actively  engaged  in  the  work,  though  he  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Cotton,  who,  he  writes,  *'  has  helped 
me  much  in  the  second  edition."t  The  New  Testament  was 
printed  in  1680  and  1681.  The  impression  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, begun  in  1682,  was  not  completed  till  late  in  1685. 
(Mr.  Thomas,  Hist,  of  Printing,  i.  262,  note,  says,  "till  tlie 
beginning  of  1686,"  but  the  dedication  to  Robert  Boyle, 
which  was  prefixed  to  a  few  copies,  is  dated  Oct  23,  1685). 
The  work  j^roceeded  slowly  for,  as  Eliot  wrote  to  Boyle,  in 
March,  1683:  "We  have  but  one  man,  viz.,  the  Indian 
printer,  that  is  able  to  compose  tlie  sheets  and  correct  the 


♦**  When  the  Indians  wore  hurried  away  to  an  Inland  at  half  an  hour's  wam- 
injr,  poor  soules,  in  terror  they  left  their  goods,  books,  bibles;  only  some  few 
carved  their  bibles,  the  rest  were  spoyled  [?]  &  lost.  So  that  when  the  warres 
were  finished,  and  they  returned  to  their  places,  thry  were  greatly  impoverisht, 
hut  they  especially  bewailed  the  want  of  Bibles/'—Eliot.  in  the  Roxbury  (;hurch 
Records  (Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates,  i  507).  He  told  Dankers  and  Sluyter, 
the  Labadist  Missionaries  who  visited  him  in  IfiSO,  '*  that  in  the  Ute  Indian  war 
all  the  Bibles  and  Testaments  were  carried  away,  and  burnt  or  destroyed  " — 
Journal,  in  Coll.  L.  I.  Hist.  Society,  i.  383. 

1-1  Mass,  Hist.  Coll.,  iii.  187.  In  the  Roxbury  Church  Records,  Eliot  wrote 
a  more  particular  account  of  his  mc^thod  of  revision :  "  I  also  intreated  Mr. 
John  Cotton  to  help  in  the  work,  he  having  obtained  some  ability  so  to  doe. 
He  read  over  the  whole  Bible,  and  what»»ver  doubts  he  had,  he  writ  them 
downe  in  order,  and  gave  them  to  me,  to  try  them  and  file  them  over  among  our 
Indians.**— Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates,  607. 
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press,  with  understanding."*  This  Indian  printer,  James, 
had  been  an  apprentice  to  Green  when  the  first  edition  of 
tlie  Bible  was  printed,  and  had  learned  to  read  and  write. 
In  Philip's  war  he  joined  his  countrymen  against  the  Eng- 
lish, but  in  1676,  taking  advantage  of  the  proclamation  of 
amnesty,  returned  to  the  service  of  his  old  master.  He 
undoubtedly  rendered  great  assistance  in  the  revision  and 
amendment  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Bible.  His  name 
appears  ("J.  Printer")  with  B.  Green's,  in  the  imprint  of  the 
Ma88ach\isee  Psalter^  Boston,  1709. 

"My  age  makes  me  importunate" — Mr.  Eliot  wrote,  in 
1683 :  "  I  shall  depart  joyfully,  may  I  but  have  the  Bible 
among  them,  for  it  is  the  word  of  life."  "  Our  praying 
Indians,"  he  says  in  another  letter  to  Boyle,  "  both  in  the 
islands  and  on  the  main,  are,  considered  together,  numerous ; 

thousands  of  souls, and  all  of  them  beg,  cry,  intreat 

for  Bibles^  having  already  enjoyed  that  blessing,  but  now 
are  in  great  want."  And  again  (Nov.  27,  1683):  "The 
work  goeth  on,  I  praise  God  ;  the  Sabbath  is  sanctified  in 
many  places,  and  they  have  still  fragments  of  their  old 
Bibles,  which  they  make  constant  use  of." 

These  extracts  suggest — and  some  may  find  in  them  a 
sufficient  rej)ly  to — questions  which  are  sometimes  asked  as 
to  the  merits  of  Eliot's  version,  its  intelligibility  to  the 
Indians,  an<l  its  influence  on  their  lives.  One  of  his  biogra- 
phers was  of  opinion  that  "it  failed  to  answer  the  pious 
purpose  for  which  the  translator  labored  in  preparing  it," 
yet  thought  it  "fairly  i)resumable  that,  on  the  whole,  his 
version  was  such  as  to  give  the  Indians,  in  all  important 


•  1  Mass.  Hbt.  CoU.,  til.  181. 
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respects,  about  as  correct  and  competent  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  translations  are  generally  found  to  do."*  A 
writer  in  the  North  American  Review,  October,  1860, 
(p.  431,)  refuses  to  concede  to  Eliot  even  this  partial  success, 
and  thinks  "it  may  well  bo  questioned,  whether  his  translar 
tion  of  the  Bible  was  of  any  serWce"  to  the  Indians; 
because  "it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this  version  was 
within  itself  clearly  intelligible ;  for  in  the  absence  of  lexi- 
cons, and  in  the  exceeding  poverty  of  the  native  tongue, 
the  words  that  he  was  compelled  to  employ  must  have  been 
often  unsuited  to  the  material  objects  which  they  designated 
and  still  oftener  inadequate  to  the  spiritnal  ideas  they  were 
intended  to  convey.  And  were  this  otherwise,  we  can 
hardly  imagine  that  the  subjects  of  his  ministry  could  have 
acquired  tlie  art  of  reading  with  sufficient  facility  to  profit 
by  Ills  labors." 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  generally,  that  the  inferences 
and  implications  of  the  reviewer  are  drawn  from  mistaken 
premises.  To  take  the  last  first,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
tliat  many  of  the  praying  Indians  did  acquire  the  art  of 
reading  with  facility  books  printed  in  their  language,  and 
this  even  before  the  first  edition  of  Eliot's  version  of  the 
Bible  was  put  into  their  hands.  In  September,  16G0 — only 
Genesis  and  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  had  then  been 
printed — tlie  Commissioners  wrote  to  the  Corporation  in 
London  :  "We  have  been  informed  that  about  one  hundred 
of  Mr.  Eliot's  Indians  can  read  in  the  Bible,  and  many  other 
about  Plymoutli,  Martin's  Vineyard  and  other  places."!  In 
the  dedication  of  the  New  Testament  to  Charles  IL,  they 
sav :  "There  are  divers  of  them  that  can  and  do  reade  some 


*  FranciH,  Life  of  Eliot,  237, 388.     t  Records  U.  Cols.,  U.  242. 
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parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  some  Catechisms,  which  for- 
merly have  been  translated  into  their  own  language,  which 
hath  occasioned  the  undertaking  of  a  greater  work,"  &c. 
As  early  as  1651,  Eliot  wrote* :  "  It  hath  pleased  God 
to  stir  up  the  hearts  of  many  of  them  this  winter,  to 
learn  to  read  and  write,  wherein  they  do  very  much 
profit  with  a  very  little  help^  especially  some  of  them, 
for  they  are  very  ingenious;"  and  again  (soon  after  his 
beginning  at  Natick):  "I  hope  the  Lord  will  raise  up 
among  themselves  such  as  will  (with  my  oversight  and  care 
to  teach  them)  be  able  to  teach  the  children  and  youth,  for 
tliey  can  both  read  and  write,  and  my  scope  is  to  traine  up 
all  I  can  to  be  able  so  to  be."t  His  method  of  instruction 
was,  to  write,  in  each  schoolmaster's  book,  his  Catechism 
and  translated  portions  of  Scripture,  and  these  served  for 
reading  and  writing  lessons  for  the  scholars.}  In  this  way 
and,  a  few  years  later,  by  the  help  of  printed  catechisms 
and  primers,  a  great  number  of  these  scholars,  young  and 
old,  were  prepared,  before  1663,  to  make  profitable  use 
ot*  tlie  Indian  i^ible.  That  this  wm^  in  fact,  much  used  and 
diligently  studied,  the  condition  of  many  of  the  copies 
which  have  been  preserved  to  our  time,  suflSciently  attests. 
A  writer  in  the  "Historical  Magazine,"  for  February,  1861, 
calls  attention  to  the  evidence  presented  by  a  copy  of  the 
second  edition,  (now  in  the  library  of  Bowdoin  College) 
of  "constant  use  in  the  hands  of  pers<ms  who  resorted  to 
it  with  great  care  and  long  continued  frequency."  One  of 
the  copies  in  our  lil)rary,  which  contains  the  autograph  of  its 
Indian  owner,  bears  similar  testimony  (as  was  mentioned  by 


*  strength  out  of  Weakne^se,  p.  6.   t  Letter  of  July  4,  1G61,  In  **Mercurlui 
roliticu0/'  Sept.  25th.    X  Strength  out  of  Weaknetse,  7, 10. 
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Mr.  Paine  in  the  April  report  of  the  Council),  and  a  copy 
that  once  belonged  to  an  Indian  convert  on  the  Vineyard 
(and  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Connecticut  Histori- 
cal Society)  not  only  shows,  throughout,  marks  of  frequent 
use,  but,  in  some  portions — particularly,  the  first  half  of 
Genesis,  a  considerable  part  of  the  books  of  Isaiali,  and  the 
Psalms — the  paper  is  fairly  worn  out  by  much  handling. 

A  still  less  questionable  proof  of  the  general  use  of  this 
version  among  the  Praying  Indians  is  found  in  a  statement 
by  the  Rev.  Experience  Mayhew,  in  a  letter*  from  the  Vine- 
yard in  1722.  The  difference  between  the  dialects  of  that 
Island  and  the  main  land  of  Massacliusetts  "  was  formerly,"  he 
writes,  "somewhat  greater  than  now  it  is,  before  our  Indians 
had  the  use  of  the  Bible  and  other  books  translated  by  Mr. 
Eliot ;  but,  since  that^  the  most  of  the  little  differences  that 
were  betwixt  thein  have  been  happily  lost^  and  our  Indians 
speak,  but  especially  write,  itiuch  as  those  of  Natick  do." 
A  book  which  could  not  be  read  understand ingly,  and 
with  facility,  would  not  have  abolislied,  in  a  half  century, 
dialectic  distinctions,  however  slight. 

A  word,  now,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  version.  No  good 
reason  can  be  given  why  it  was  not — or  might  not  be — 
"within  itself  clearly  intelligible";  as  clearly  intelligible, 
that  is,  as  any  translation  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  a 
modern  language  can  be.  It  is  true  tliat  the  vacabulary  of 
every  Indian  language  is,  in  one  sense,  limited  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  tlie  resources  of  the  language  for  enlarging 
its  vo(*{ihulary  as  necessity  may  rcciuire,  are  exhaustless. 
"Lexicons"  or  dictionaries  are  superfluous.  Whenever  new 
words  are  wanted  they  can  readily  be  framed,  from  known 


^  In  the  possession  of  our  associate,  J.  Wiugate  Thornton,  £t<q. 
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elements,  in  accordance  with  established  laws  of  verbal 
synthesis;  and  everj"  word  so  constructed  is  eelf-iferifu'nff. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  English  words  which  cannot  be 
adequately  translated  into  Indian ;  and  so  there  are  words 
in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  which  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  rendered  into  Indian  or  English.  Eliot  did 
for  such  words  just  what  had  been  done  by  the  authors  of 
the  English  version.  He  transferred  them  directly  to  the 
Indian  text,  witli  sucli  change  of  affix  or  inflexion  as  Indian 
grammar  required.  The  use  of  salt  was  unkno>vn  to  the 
Algonkins  and  the  word  itself  was  untranslatable.  There- 
fore, it  will  be  found  in  its  English  form,  as  noun  and  verb, 
throughout  Eliot's  version* — just  as  "bdellium"  and 
"leviathan"  and  "sliushan-eduth,"  and  other  names,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  not  clear  to  the  translators,  are 
still  found  in  our  English  Bible.  For  the  Old  Testament 
especially — for  all  that  relates  to  tlie  history  of  peoples 
under  patriarcluil  government,  of  nomadic  life,  separated  in 
tribes,  dwellers  in  tents ;  accustomed  to  receive  truth  by 
symbols  and  types,  veiled  by  apologues  or  parables,  or  hid 
in  riddles ;  people  who  worshipped  in  song  and  dance,  and 
offered  the  first  fruits  of  tlie  earth  and  the  choicest  morsels 
of  their  meats,  in  thanksgiving  or  as  a  proi)itiation  ;  wlio 
sought  counsel  of  their  jiropliets  and  i)riests,  or  in  the 
assembly  of  the  elders ;  who  gathered  by  tribes  to  cele- 
brate, in  lodges  constructed  of  green  boughs,  their  solemn 
feasts;  who  looked  for  revelations  of  the  will  of  the  (ireat 
Spirit  by  signs  and  tokens,  in  dreams,  and  from  soothsayers 


♦Ah  in  Mark  Ix.  ."iO:  '*  salt  wunnoprn,  qut  unit  wannnhtounk  wiiMfi/ranii- 
ooonk,  uttoh  wonk  moh  kuj*fla/ruii»'hteauwunn<'juir*  Salt  i^-jcood,  but  suit 
whcn-it-lo8eM  it^-bultneHM,  wherewitli  uguin  can  you-muke-it-ifii]t? 
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— who  heard  his  voice  in  the  thunder,  and  felt  his  anger 
in  flood  or  tempest,  in  drought  or  famine,  or  devouring 
fire — in  short,  for  the  whole  Old  Testament  story — the 
language  of  the  Indians  offered  a  medium  of  translation 
certainly  not  inferior  to  the  English  or  to  any  language 
of  modern  Europe.  Moreover,  considering  the  nicety  of 
the  Indian  grammatical  apparatus,  the  contrivances  for 
imparting  by  slight  changes  of  form  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  meanings  to  verb  or  noun,  discriminating  with 
infallible  accuracy  the  slightest  differences  of  denotation — 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  even  for  the  expres- 
sion of  spiritual  ideas,  these  languages  can,  by  compai-ison 
with  the  greater  number  of  those  into  which  the  Bible 
has  been  successfully  translated,  justly  be  regarded  as 
deficient.  But  here  there  may  be  room  for  difference  of 
opinion,  and  the  question  opens  a  field  of  discussion  into 
which  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  enter. 

A  second  edition  of  the  translation  of  the  Practice  of 
Piety ^  in  1685,  has  been  mentioned  before ;  and  a  second 
edition  of  Baxter'' 8  Call  was  printed  in  1688.  In  1689,  a 
translation  of  Shepard^s  Sincere  Convert^  which  had  been 
nearly  completed  by  Eliot  in  1664,  was  revised  by  Grindal 
Rawson  and  printed  in  a  volume  of  164  pages. 

Eliot  rested  from  his  labors  May  20,  1690,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six.  The  words  in  whicli,  almost  at  the  beginning 
of  his  mission-work,  he  was  described  by  one  who  knew 
him  well,  might  Jippropriately  serve  as  his  epitapli :  "A 
man  of  a  most  sweet,  loving,  gracious,  and  enlarged  spirit, 
whom  God  hath  blest,  and  surely  will  still  delight  in  and 
do  good  by."* 
*  The  Day-Breaking,  &c.,  p.  29. 
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Of  the  works  of  translation  of  his  successors,  Grindal 
Rawson,  Samnel  Danforth,  Experience  Mayhew,  and  others, 
no  special  notice  can  be  taken  here.  Their  titles  will  be 
found  in  the  annexed  catalogue.  In  1698,  five  sermons  of 
Increase  Mather,  translated  by  Mr.  Danforth,  were  printed 
by  Bartholomew  Green  and  John  Allen,  at  Boston ;  and 
this  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  book  printed  in  the 
Indian  language  after  the  removal  of  the  press  from  Cam- 
bridge. In  1707,  Cotton  Mather  published,  under  the  title 
of  "Another  Tongue  brought  in,"^  &c.,  a  little  volume 
designed  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Iroquois  Indians 
of  the  province  of  New  York.  The  catalogue  of  books  in 
the  dialect  of  eastern  Massachusetts  ends  with  the  Indian 
Primer  of  1720 — for  the  few  pages  in  Mather's  "India 
Christiana"  were  introduced  merely  as  "a  taste  of  the  lan- 
guage." It  is  not  known  to  the  compiler  that  anything  was 
printed,  in  any  dialect  of  New  England,  between  1721  and 
1775. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Council, 

J.  HAMMOND  TRUMBULL. 


BOOKS  AND  TRACTS  IN  THE  INDIAN  LANGUAGE 

OR 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  INDIANS, 

I'UINTKD  AT  CAMUKIDGK  AND  BOSTON, 


The  first  oonsirtcrablc  vocabulary  of  the  Massachusetts  lanf^iage  was 
*'  A  small  Nonifuclator,"  comprising  upwards  of  300  words  and  short 
plirasfs,  appended  to  William  Wood's  AVic  England's  Prospects  Loi)don, 

"  A  Kky  lnt<f  the  LANCjrAdK  ok  Amkkica  :  or,  An  help  to  the  Languaye 
of  the  Sutit-eH  in  that  part  of  America,  called  New-Englani>.  Tofjether 
with  l)ri»'fV  Ohstrnttions  of  the  C/Usiomes,"  etc.,  by  Kogf.u  Wimjams, 
was  printed  in  London  in  ICAlij  in  a  small  octavo;  14  sheets,  224  pages, 
includin*;  title-leaf  (but  with  several  errors  of  pa^rination).  It  was 
reprinted,  for  the  tirst  time,  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collec- 
tions, first  series,  vols.  iii.  and  v.  A^ain,  by  the  Rhode  Island  His- 
torical Society  in  their  first  volume  of  Collections,  l*n)vidence,  1827, 
Hvo.  And,  with  an  Introduction  and  notes  by  J.  II.  Trumbull,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Narra;;ansett  Club's  Publications,  Providence,  1866, 
sni.  4to. 

(V>pics  of  the  original  e<iition  are  in  the  libraries  of  the  American 
Antiipiarian  Society,  Mass.  Historical  Society,  John  Carter  Brown  (5), 
(;eor:;e  Hrlnley  (2),  Charles  Deane,  S.  M.  L.  Barlow,  Henry  C.  Murphy, 
the  Prince  Library  in  Boston.  &c. 

Pkintki)  at  Cambridge,  Mabs. 
ir.r):*)  54.     |  A  Cjitecliism,  hy  John  Kliot.] 

riio  Commissioners  of  the  IJ.  Colonies  wrote,  Sept.  21,  1663: 
''  Mr.  Kliot  is  preparing:  to  print  a  (*atechism  in  the  Indian  lan- 
irn.'i •;••."  <'tc.  :  and  they  authorized  the  Commissioners  for  Massacha- 
seits  to  order  th«r  printin<^  of  r»0()  or  HMM)  copies.  Records  of 
('..imirrs,  il.  lor,,  i«m;.  The  next  year,  Sept.  2r>,  they  wrote,  "One 
('aterhi»«in  i**  already  printeil.  and  Mr.  Peirson  is  preparing  another," 
e»r.  M.  12".  ufiliis  little  book,  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  appears 
to  lia\«'  l)een  tlii>  fir<«t  printed  in  New  England  in  the  Indian 
lani;iia:;e.  no  copy  has  been  found.  A  **  new  Impre.Hsion '*  was 
made  in  ir>i;2.  which  will  be  noticed  in  its  place. 

t 
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1655.  [The  Book  of  Genesis,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, translated  by  John  Eliot.] 

See  the  precediug  Report,  p.  31.  Eliot  wrote,  Aug.  16,  1656: 
•*  Genesis  is  printed,  and  we  are  upon  Matthew."  (Thorowgood's 
Jewe»  in  Anuru'at  pt.  ii.,  p.  53.)  In  December,  1658,  he  mentions 
'*  those  pieces  that  were  printed,  viz.,  Genesis  and  Matthew,"  which 
he  *'  had  sent  to  such  as  he  thought  had  best  skill  in  the  language 
and  intreated  their  animadversions,  but  heard  not  of  any  faults  they 
found."    (A  further  Accompt  of  Uie  Pruyresse,  etc.,  pp.  2,  S.J 

1658?     [Psalms  in  Metre.] 

In  a  postscript  to  the  **  Epitomy  of  such  Exhortations  as  these 
Indians  ....  did  deliver,"  etc.,  sent  by  Eliot  to  the  Corporation, 
Dec.  28,  1058,  he  wrote  :  **  They  have  none  of  the  Scriptures  printed 
in  their  own  language,  save  Genesis  and  Mattliew,  and  a  few 
Psalmes  in  3feeter."  (A  ftirther  Accompt,  etc.).  The  Treasurer's 
account  presented  Sept.,  1659,  includes  a  payment  **  To  Mr.  Green, 
in  part  for  printing  the  Tsalmes." 

1658.  Some  Helps  for  the  INDIANS  Shcioing  them 
How  to  improve  their  natural  Reason^  to  know  the  True 
OOD^  and  the  true  Christian  lieliyioii,  1.  By  leading  them 
to  see  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures.  2.  By  the 
Scriptures  the  Divine  Trutlis  necessary  to  Kternal  Salcatiov, 
Undertaken  At  the  Motion^  and  published  by  the  Order  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  by  Abraham 
Peirson.  Examined,  and  approved  hy  Thomas  Stanton, 
Interpreter-General  to  the  United  Colonics  for  tlie  [ndian 
Language.,  and  hy  some  otliers  of  tlie  most  able  Inter- 
preters amog}?t  us.  Cambrido,  Printed  by  Samuel  (f7*eeny 
1658. 

The  title  is  within  a  border  of  the  acorn  pattern  (lilce  that  which 
encloses  the  titles  of  tlie  Indian  IVibk'),  sin.  8vo.  Title,  verso 
blank;  *'To  the  Header"  (sijrnod  A.  P.),  p.  :\  (A2,  recto);  the  Indian 
title,  with  interlinear  En'jlish  translation,  p.  4  (A2,  verso);  the 
Catechism,  Indian  and  Enj:lisli,  iuterlinear  thnnii^hout,  pp.  5-07 
(Aa,  to  ncto  of  E2).  In  KmI,  Mr.  Tii  rson,  of  Hrunford,  in  New 
Haven  (l^olony,  was  prepariiiir  a  catechisni,  "  to  snit  those  south- 
west  parts  [of  New  Kn^land],  wIktc  the  lanj^rua^e  ditfers  from 
theirs  who  live  about  the  MassacliU'^ctts."  He  exhibited  a  specinien 
of  hi>  work  to  the  Coniuiissioners,  in  \i'uiCt,  and  was  a<lvise(l  to  per- 
fect it  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Thoni.is  Stanton,  'Mo  turn  it  into 
the  Narra«ransftt  or  IVquot  laiii^uatre."  A  cony  of  the  completed 
rat»'cliism  was  ><*nt  to  Kiiirlaiul  to  be  }>rint«'(l,  in  K'.")?.  but  the  vessel 
was  lost  at  Sea.  Mr.  I'iirsoii  made  anotlMT  copy,  from  which  the 
work  wj's  printed  at  Cambridire,  between  September,  1058,  and  the 
winter  of  iyi'}\).  The  impression  was  not  quite  completed  when  the 
Commissioners  met  in  September,  H;r>l).     Hoc.  U.  ('ols..  ii.  I2t»,  170, 
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188,  203»  20(,  21G.  The  flrst  sheet  was  printed  in  time  to  be  sent  f 
Knglaud  by  the  «!il|>  wlilch  carried  Eliot*s  and  Endicott's  letters  of 
Dec.  28,  l(;r)8,  and  was  reprinted  In  London  by  the  Corporation,  at 
the  end  of  the  tract  entitled,  "A  ftirther  Accoinpt  of  the  Progresse 
of  the  Gospel,"  &c.  —  the  re-print  making  pp.  22-35  of  the  tract 
(sm.  4to),  with  separate  title-page, on  which  the  imprint  *•  London: 
Printed  by  M.  Simmons,  1069."  is  substituted  for  Green's. 

Only  two  copies  of  the  original  edition  have  been  found :  one  Is 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  Lenox,  the  other  in  the  British  Museum;  but 
in  the  latter,  another  title  page  has  been  inserted  in  place  of  the 
original.  The  two  correspond  (differences  of  type  excepted)  as  far 
as  to  the  name  of  the  author.  The  British  Museum  copy  has — "  By 
AiiUAiiAM  Pkikson  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Brandford.  Examined 
and  approved  by  that  Experienced  Gentleman  (in  the  Indian  Lan- 
guajfe)  Captain  John  Scot.  —  Camiiridoe:  Printed  for  Samuel 
Green,  1(>58." 

From  what  is  known  of  that  mischievous  adventurer,  Captain 
Jolin  Scott  (see  Palfrey's  History  of  N.  England,  ii.  5G4-5C9,  note,) 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  title  page  was  substituted  by  himself, 
or  at  his  motion,  and,  probably,  after  the  restoration.  The  imprint, 
it  will  be  noticed,  is  ^^fpr  [not  htj]  Samuel  Green." 

The  advice  of  the  Commissioners  **  to  turn  it  into  the  Narragan- 
sett  or  Pe(juot  language  "  was  not  followed.  The  catechism  remains 
in  the  dialect  of  **the  southwest  parts,"  i.  e.,  the  Quiripl  (or  Quin- 
nipiac),  spoken  from  New  Haven  westward,  near  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  presents  the  only  known  specimen  of  that  dialect. 

IGGl.  TuE  New  Testament  of  oiir  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesub  Chki8t.  TranBlated  into  the  Indian  Language,  and 
Ordered  to  1)0  Priiite<l  by  tho  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonics  ill  Nkw-Enolani),  At  the  Charge,  and  with  the 
Consent  of  tlie  Corporation  in  England  JFor  the  Propa- 
gtitlon  of  the  Gosjycl  amongst  the  Indiaim  in  New-England, 
—  (yAMiiRiiKJ :  Printed  by  Samuel  Green  and  Marviaduke 
Johnston,     mdclxi. 

WusKi;  Wim^^jTAMKNTUM  nitL-ix>ri)Uml'n  JESUS  CHRIST 
Nn|)|MM|uohwussimeneiiiniin.  —  [lA)zenge-8haped  ornament, 
(•(nnposed  of  1^2  Kinall  j)rinterVniarkrt.]  — Cambridge:  Print- 
ed bv  SmiLuel  Green  and  Marmaduke  Johnson,     mdclxi. 

Titles,  witliin  acorn-pattern  bonlers  outside  of  single  rules.  The 
lixlian  title,  literally  translat'ed,  is:  **New  his- Testament  our- 
Lonl  Jrsus  Christ  our-dellverer."  sni.  4to.  The  size  of  the  printed 
pagi-  is  r,^  hy  4ft  inches  (including  head  lines).  The  paper  was  of 
llic  s'lAv  kimwn  as  •♦  pot,"  and  the  type  Is  by  Thomas,  (I.  255),  called 
'Mull-facrd  l>ourir<*<)is  on  brevier  body."  The  accurate  collation  and 
drM-riptioii  of  Kllot  s  version  of  the  New  Testament,  In  its  first  and 
stMoiid  editions,  antl  of  the  Bible  of  ir»<;a  and  IHHo,  which  were  given 
by  Mr.  L<nox  In  Tiit-  JJittforiral  Mafjazine.  {^iavf  York,  1H5«),  vol.  II., 
pp.  :)07,  :M)s.  and  Dr.  O'Callaghan's  ftill  notes.  In  his  List  of  Editions 
of  the  Holy  Scrijdures  printed  in  America  (pp.  1-18),  leave  little  to 
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be  desired.  Oue  sheet,  at  least,  was  printed  before  September  7, 
1669,  and  sent  to  the  Corporation  in  England,  with  the  letter  of  the 
Commissioners  of  that  date  (see  Rec.  U.  Cols.,  ii.  239).  Six  sheets 
were  printed  by  Green  before  the  arrival  of  Johnson  in  the  summer 
of  1060  (Id.  246).  The  work  was  completed  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Commissioners,  Sept.  6,  1661.  The  **  preface  "  or  **  epistle  dedi- 
catory" was  ftramed  and  approved  before  their  adjournment,  but  not, 
perhaps,  on  their  day  of  meeting,  Sept.  6th,  as  Goolcin  states  (in  1 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  i.  176);  and,  Sept.  13th,  the  Connnissioners 
directed  Mr.  Usher  to  *' take  care  for  the  printing  "of  it  "before 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  title,  according  to  copy  sent."  (Rec. 
U.  C,  ii.  264.)  The  English  title  and  the  Epistle,  printed  on  a  sheet 
of  which  the  first  leaf  was  left  blank,  were  inserted  between  the 
first  (blank)  and  second  leaves  of  the  first  sheet  as  originally  print- 
ed,— and  the  signature  A3  is  repeated,    jl.  gu.  ol.  jcu.  Harv.  Univ. 

16 — ?  Christiane  COrioowae  Sampoowaonk  |  The  same 
in  English.  A  CliristiaTi  Covenanting  Confession.  1  pfvge, 
Bm.  4to,  in  two  columns,  Indian  and  English.     No  date. 

The  upper  half  of  the  page  contains  nine  articles  of  belief,  with 
Scripture  proofs.  Below  (separated  by  a  single  rule  across  the 
page)  are,  in  five  articles,  a  conl'ession  of  faiih  in  Christ,  and  a 
form  of  Covenant,  prepared  for  the  use  of  Indian  converts:  *' Wee 
that  dwell  in  this  Towne  called  [a  blank  spare']  are  gladly  willing 
to  bind  ourselves  to  God,  to  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,*'  etc.,  and 
*'give  ourselves  and  our  children  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  with  Him 
in  Church  Order,  so  long  as  we  live." 

The  llrst  Indian  church  was  gathered  in  ICGO.  at  Natick;  but  Mr. 
Eliot  had  proposed  the  admission  of  the  Indian  converts  to  church 
estate,  eight  or  nine  years  before  this.  Some  peculiarities  of 
orthography  in  the  Indian  version  of  this  **  covenanting  confes- 
sion" seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  printed  hffnre  the  Bible.  It  is 
alluded  to  by  Cotton  Mather  (Magnalia,  in.  3.  p.  17?*) :  "  Tnto  the  gen- 
eral engagements  of  a  covenant  with  Gui\  which  it  was  his  desire 
to  bring  the  Indians  into,  he  added  a  particular  article,  wherein  Ihcy 
bind  themselves  inclKfuontaininiat  Sahfmth,  pahkcttdnunl  t<(hs<>hke 
pomaiitaiH(tf/j  i.  e.,  to  remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy,  as 
long  as  we  live." 

The  only  known  copy  is  in  the  Congregational  Library,  Boston. 

1662.     [A  Catechism,  by  John  Eliot.     Second  impression.] 

This  '*new  impression  of  a  Catechism"  is  mentioned  l)y  the  Com- 
missioners in  IfJGl,  in  their  estimate  of  expenditure  Tor  the  ensuing 
year.  Mr.  Usher  was  instructed  "to  Uikv  order  lor  re-priiitin;r  of 
10(K)  copies"  (Kec.  U.  Cols.,  ii.  2(;o,  LM!r»).  In  hi?>  account,  presented 
Sept.,  IM'2,  is  an  item  for  "  printiug  ir)(K»  Caterhisms,  tir).(»f).<Hr» 
(ibid.  278).  The  cost  of  printiug,  al  this  perio<l,  \va>  ahoui  i'LMO 
per  sheet,  for  KmK)  copies  (exclusive  of  pap(!r,  which  was  supplied 
i)y  the  (^>rporatiou),  nm\  this  would  not  i)e  iucreuNcd  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  (to  £U)  by  the  press-work  on  r>oo  additional 
copies.  At  £3  per  sheet,  the  Catechism  nnist  have  rc<iuired  tlve 
sheets  (SO  pages,  sni.  ?<vo.),  to  bring  tin-  coNt  of  the*  e(li:ii>n  to  £ir>. 
This  agrees  nearly  with  the  charge  of  i)aper  for  priming  the  tlrst 
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edition  in  165-4;  when  **for  the  two  Catechisms,"  Kliot*s  and  Peir- 
son's,  Greon  used  30  reams.  Not  more  than  14i  reams  was  re(juired 
for  I'eirson's  {4^  slieets  per  copy,  edition  of  15(X)),  leavlnjjf  at  least 
ir>i  for  Kllot's,  or  sulHcient  for  a  small  8vo.  of  70  to  75  pages.  See, 
after,  The  Indian  Primer,  1C09,  1G8-? 

1603.  Mamusse  Wcnnketupanatamwk  Up-Biblum  God 
nankkswe  nrkkone  testament  kah  wonk  wu8ku  testa- 
MENT. —  No  (iiiortlikinminiuk  na8b])e  Wuttinneuinoh  Christ 
noli  ascDwesit  John  Eliot.  —  Cambkiikje:  Printeuop  luishpe 
Saiauel  Green  kah  Mamuiduke  Johnson.     1603. 

[Litcralhj  traimlated:  The-whole  Holy  his-Blble  God,  both  Old 
Testament  an<l  also  New  Testament.  This  turned  by  tlie-servaut-of 
Christ,  who  is-called  Jolm  Eliot.]     sm.  4to. 

This  title,  and  that  of  the  New  Testament,  are  enclosed  by  acorn- 
pattern  borders  and  single  rules.  For  the  history  and  description  of 
this  first  edition  of  th«*  Indian  Hible  complete,  see  Thomas,  llisUtry 
of  Priutintj.  I.  225.  4r»y-478.  For  collations  of  the  sevend  varieties 
of  impression  and  arrangement,  see  Mr.  Lenox's  paper  in  The  Ilia- 
toriml  Mwjnzine,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  30(>-308;  O'Calljijrhan's  Ami'.rican  Pihles, 
p[).  8-12;  nnd  a  special  collation  of  a  copy  formerly  belon/j^in^  to 
Mr.  John  Allan  of  New  York  (now  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Brinley  of 
llartfonlj,  in  Th*^  IliMnriral  Magaziiu%  vol.  ill.,  pp.  87,  88. 

I.  The  regular  edition  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  with  Indian 
tith's,  onbj,  (Old  Testament,  1(»G3;  New  Testament,  IGUl),  Psalms  in 
Metre,  and  so-called  Catechism  (one-leaf).  The  first  title  leaf  has 
the  verso  blank;  the  next  leaf  has  the  recto  blank,  and  on  the  verso 
the  names  and  numbers  of  chapters  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  (  Ihrnh-  WeHUonmah,  etc.).  The  title-pajnje  of  the  N.  T. 
has  the  lozen^re-shaped  ornament  (or  **star")  of  32  printer's-marks, 
as  in  the  separately  bound  copiers  of  IGGl. 

II.  Copies  with  the  IhuHcatinn  to  Charles  II.,  and  an  Englinh  gen- 
era  I  tHh' : 

The  Holy  Hlble :  containing  the  Old  Testament  an<l  the  New.  — 
Tran.slate«I  into  the  Indi:in  Lan«rua^e,  and  Ordered  to  i>e  Printed 
l>y  the  CoMiinissioners  of  the  I'nlted  Colonies  in  New-En;i:land,  At 
the  Charire,  and  with  the  Consent  of  the  Corporation  in  England 
For  the  Propairatlon  of  the  (iospel  amon;i;st  the  Inilians  In  New- 
Kn;;lai)d.  —  Cambriil;;e :     Printed  hy  Samuel  (rrecn  ami  Mannaduke 

Jnftn.snn.       MIX'I.XIII. 

This  liile  i.s  on  the  recto  of  the  sennid  leaf  of  a  sheet,  leaving  a 
pieliminary  />/'/?! ^  leaf.  The  Dedication  (4  pp.)  follows,  having  on 
its  first  pMife  tlie  siirnatnre  A3,  and  endln;;  on  the  verso  of  .\4.  In 
hiiidiim  thrse  copies,  the  ludinn  tith'  leaf  was  cut  ott',  before  pre- 
fixihij  the  English  title  and  dedication  sheet — between  which  and 
the  l>e^innin;j  of  (jenesis  remains  the  sin^^Ie  leaf  which  has  on  t)ne 
side  tlie  Nanus  of  tlie  Hooks.  In  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  Hrown 
lUivt-rsity,  Providence,  tjie  Enirllsh  title  and  dedication  were  pre- 
fixed, wiihont  removal  of  the  Indian  title.  In  some  tledication 
copies,  tin*  title  patre  of  the  New  T«'slanienl  is  \rithitut  tUf  Inzrngr  or 
•star,"  and  Dr.  O'Callajrhan  pointed  out  (Am.  IWd^H,  p.  \) )  that.  In 
a  ( opy  of  this  des<'ription.  .some  err<»rs  of  the  press  which  are  found 
in  the  separately  briund  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  had  been 
corrected,  v\hile  ihc  sheet  (.sl^jn.  Lj  was  parsing  ihroujjh  the  press. 
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**  The  nambcr  of  Bibles  with  Psalms  printed,  were  upwards  of  a 
thousand."  (MSS.  Rec.  U.  Cols.)  For  printing  the  Bible  (not  includ- 
in*?  the  Psalms  in  Metre)  Mr.  Green  used  3G8  reams  of  paper. 
With  the  usual  allowance  for  waste  sheets,  this  would  work  161, 
920  sheets.  The  Bible  contains  544  leaves,  or  13(5  sheets;  the  New 
Testament  128  leaves,  or  32  sheets.  The  Psalms  (as  printed  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  separately  worked  as  the  *' Psalter")  5>  sheets. 
Assuming  that  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  1500,  of 
which  500  were  bound  separately',  we  have  the  distribution  of  the 
paper  nearly  as  follows : 

500  New  Testaments,  of  32  sheets.     Sheets,  16,000 

500  Psalters,  U      **  *♦         4,500 

1040  Bibles,  136       "  *»      141,440 

161,940  sheets, 

within  a  single  quire  of  the  368  reams  charged.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Bible  was  »*  upwards  of  a  thousand,"  but,  probably,  not  quite 
1050.  "Twenty  copies  of  the  Bible  and  as  many  of  the  Psalms" 
were  sent  to  England,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners,  Sept.  18, 
16G3,  for  presents.  These  were  sent  in  sheets,  and  were  bound  in 
London,  by  order  of  the  Corporation,  in  1664.  They  probably  all 
contained  the  dedicatory  epistle,    aas.  gb.(3).  jl.(2).  ucm.(2). 

1663.  Wame  Ketooliomae  Uketooliomaongash  David. 
[i.  c.  All  the-singiiig  Songs-of  David.] 

Eliot's  version  of  tlie  Psalms  in  Metre,  bound  with  the  Bible :  50 
leaves  on  13  slieets,  si<rs.  A  to  verso  N2,  two  columns  on  a  page. 
The  title,  as  above,  v*^tands  at  tlie  head  of  the  tlrst  page.  The  third 
leaf  of  the  last  sheet  (N3)  contains  what  has  been  called  a  Cate- 
chism, (see  the  preceding  report,  p.  33,;  comprising  brief  direc- 
tions for  leading  a  Cliristian  life. 

1603.     [The  Psalter.] 

The  Commissioners,  Sept.  10,  1604,  write  that  500  Psalters  have 
been  printed  (Kec.  IJ.  Cols.  ii.  316),  and  iIk;  same  year  tliere  is  an 
item  in  the  Treasurer's  account  for  '*  printing!)  sheets  of  the  Psalter, 
at  20  siiillings  a  sheet."  Tliis  charge  is  too  small  to  include  oo?n- 
liosUion,  and  it  is  probable  thai  these  500  eoi)ies  of  tlie  Psalms  were 
worked  from  the  forms  used  in  printing  the  Old  Testament  and 
were  bound  up  separately.     See  the  preceding  Keport,  p.  33,  note. 

1664.  [Wkhkomaonganoo  asc^uam  pKAMotJia  kah 
a.vjuani  Q^tlniiuppeijUj^  et(.*.  Cambuidge  :  Printed  by  J/ar- 
i/ut(l'ike  Johnwii^  1664.] 

Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unmifvertefl,  translated  by  Eliot.  On  the  last 
page  is  '' Finitur,  1663,  December  31."  ll  was  "printed  and  dis- 
persed," in  an  edition  of  lUOO  copies,  before  Sept.,  ir.64.  See  Kliofs 
letter  in  Col.  Records  of  Coimeclicnt,  iii.  4S4,  and  Kec.  LT.  Cols., 
ii.  316.  Printed  by  Johnson :  see  Rec.  U.  Cols.,  ii.  2i)4,  and  Conn. 
Records,  I.  c. 

It  was  re-printed  in  1688,  and  will  be  more  particularly  noticed 
under  that  year. 
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1665.  Manitowompae  Pomantamoonk  :  Sampwshanau 
Chriatianoh  IJttoh  woli  an  Pomantog  Wiissikkittcahonat 
God.  —  I  Tim.  4.  8.  [Quotation,  two  lines.]  —  Cambridge  : 
Printed  in  the  year  1665.  sm.  8vo,  pp.  397,  3  n.  n. 

TranshUt'd:  Godly  Living:  Directs  a-Chrlstian  how  he  may  live 
to-please  God.  This  is  EHot's  (abridged)  translation  of  The  Prac- 
tice of  Piety,  by  Lewis  Bayly,  bishop  of  Bangor.  The  translation 
was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1604-5,  at  the  suggestion  of  Robert 
Boyle  and  the  Corporation  in  England  (Col.  Rec.  Conn.,  ill.  484-6). 
A  second  edition,  revised  by  Eliot,,  was  printed  in  1685.  Of  these 
two  editions,  Mr.  Thomas  (Hist,  of  Printing,  i.  258,  262)  has  made 
four:  *»The  Practice  of  IMety,"  in  1665,  and  again  in  1667;  "Mani- 
towompae Pomantamoonk,"  in  1685;  and  *•  Practice  of  Piety,** 
again,  in  1687.  He  had  not  seon  the  original  edition  of  1665,  for 
he  describes  it  as  of  **  about  160  pages,'*  instead  of  about  400.  As 
to  an  edition  of  1667,  he  probably  was  misled  by  a  charge  in  the 
treasurer's  account  in  1667,  for  binding  200  copies  of  the  Practice 
of  Piety  (Rec.  LI.  Cols.,  ii.  aaO),  but  these  must  have  been  part  of 
the  edition  of  1665.  aas.  on. 

1666.  The  Indian  Grammar  begun:  ob.  An  Essay  to 
brhg  the  Indian  Language  into  RULES,  For  tlie  Help  of 
such  Ji8  desire  to  Learn  the  same,  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel  among  them.  —  By  John  Eliot.  —  Isa.  33.  19  [fol- 
lowed by  ka.  66.  18,  Dan.  7.  14,  Psal.  19.  3,  and  Mai.  3. 
1 1  ;  nine  lines.]  —  Cambridge  :  Printed  by  Manaadvke 
Johmon.     1666.  sm.  4to,  pp.  (4,)  ^^^, 

Title,  within  a  border  of  printer's  onminents;  verso  blank :  Dedi- 
cation *'To  the  Ri^ht  iionourable  Robert  Boyle  Esq;  Govemoar:** 
etc.,  2  pp.  (A2)  :  **The  Indian  Grammar  Began,"  pp.  1-66  (A3— 13, 
verso),  followed  by  a  blank  leaf. 

Mr.  Thomas  (i.  257)  asslf^^ns  this  volume  to  Green,  and  to  ** about 
1664,"  but,  he  says,  *'no  year  is  mentioned.**  Perhaps  he  took  his 
date  from  a  reference  to  the  work  in  Eliot's  letter  to  Boyle,  Aujj:.  26, 
1664  :  see  Boyle's  works  (fol.  1744)  vol.  v.,  p.  648.  See'also,  his  let- 
ter to  the  Comm'rs,  Aug.  2r>,  1664,  in  Col.  Rec.  Conn.,  iii.  4S4.  Mr. 
Thomas  cannot  have  seen  the  Grammar,  for  he  tlescrJbes  it  (i.  480) 
as  occasionally  bound  with  the  Psalter,  in  mnail  ortuvo. 

The  edition  was,  probably,  r>00.  There  is  a  charge  in  the  Treasu- 
rer's account  presented  in  1667,  for  binding  460  Indian  (rrammars, 
at  3  sh.  per  hundred.  Perhaps  some  of  the  remaining  60  copies 
w«Te  bound  with  the  New  Testament,  other>iwlth  the  Psalter. 

Reprinted,  with  introductory  and  supplementary  observations  by 
John  Pickering,  and  notes  by  P.  S.  l)U|)onceau,  In  2  Mass.  Hist.  Col- 
lections, Ix.  22:i-312and  (notes)  i-liv.  <»B. 

1669.     [The   Indian  Primer,  or  the  Way  of  Training  up 
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o\ir   Youth   of   India    in    the    Knowledge   of  God.       Cam- 
bridge:  1669.     24mo.] 


A  copy  of  this  edition  of  Eliot's  Primer  is  in  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  The  title  here  ^iveu  is  from  the  library 
catalogue.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Thomas,  or  in  the  Records  of 
the  Commissioners,  but  a  charge  in  the  Treasurer's  account  pre- 
sented in  Sept..  10(57,  for  *•  Indian  Bibles,  Primers,  &c.,  delivered  to 
Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  John  Cotton,  and  the  Scholars"  (MSS.  Records), 
shows  that  there  was  an  earlier  edition  than  this  of  1669.  The  first 
which  Mr.  Thomas  notes  is  under  date  of  1687. 

1671.  Indian  Dialogues,  For  their  Instruction  in  tliat 
great  service  of  Christ,  in  calling  lionie  their  Coniitrvmen 
to  tlie  iLfiowledffe  of  God,  and  of  themselves,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Mai.  i.  11.  For  fro7a  the  rising  of  the  Sun  [etc., 
6  lines.]     Printed  at  Cambridge.     1671. 

Wide  16mo,  or  very  small  4to.  Title  within  a  printer's  border; 
verso  blank.  Dedication  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies,  signed  J.  E,  (2  pp.  A2).  Preface,  sij^ned  J.  E.  (half  a 
page);  Introduction  of  the  Dialogues  (Haifa  pa]i»e).  Dialogue  I. 
begins  on  verso  of  A3  (p.  2),  and  l)ialogue  III.  ends  on  recto  of  K4 
(p.  J^l).  Signatures  in  fours;  pp.  61-66  are  omitted  in  ])a<rinatiou. 
The  three  Dialogues  are  all  in  Ktn/lish.  In  the  preface,  Eliot  says: 
*'lf  the  Lord  give  life  and  length  of  dayes.  I  may  hcreafierput  forth 
these,  or  the  like  Dialogues  in  the  Indian  Tongue.*'  This  book  was 
one  of  those  which  Eliot  designed  for  the  instruction  of  Indian 
tearhers,  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

Only  two  copies  have  been  traced;  one  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
the  other  in  the  library  of  Mr.  .lames  Lenox,  who  has  obligingly 
communi(!ate(l  the*  full  title  and  collation. 

Printed,  probahly,  by  Marmaduke  Johnson.  Not  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Thomas. 

1672,  [Tlie  Logick  PriniiM*.  Sonu^  Logical  Notions  to 
initiate  the  Indians  in  tlio  Ivno\vl(Mlge  of  tlie  Hide  of 
Keason,  ....  rspi'cially  for  tlie  Instruction  of  such  as  are 
Teaclu^rs  among  tluMn.  Coni|>os(Ml  hy  J.  E.  l*or  tlie  nsc  of 
the  Praying  Indians.     Camhridge,  1672.] 

Printed  by  Marinadnkf  .T(»hn'«)n,  who  was  paid  by  order  of  the 
r(>inmi>.sion('rs,  Sept..  1(172,  "  lor  printing,  .stitching,  and  cutting  of 
a  tliousand  Indian  Loiriek  Primers,  £r».<!O.UO."  For  thi;  (lcsi;:^n  of 
this  little  work,  and  of  the  "  Indian  Dialogues,"  sec  the  preceding 
Ivcport.  }).  ;•>.'». 

C'opi<\s  arc  in  the  lil)rary  of  tin*  Hritish  Museum  and  the  Bodleian. 
It  is  docribcd  as  a  .">Oino:  perhaps  like  the  "Indian  Dialogues,*' a 
'•  wide  ICmo  or  can/  small  4to." 
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IfiSO.  WL-eKii  WtrrrEsTAMKNTTM  wrtLOBiirMiiw  Imrs 
Chkist  Nu|ipi)qiioIittnis,-iiifieiieTitnnn.  —  CAMitKuiiiE,  Printed 
for  tht  Ifiif/it  Honourable  Cuitii)KATioN  in  London,  for  the 
prorogation  of  the  Gospel  among  Vim  Indians  in  N^vy 
Mnglawl.     1680. 

Title  withiD  a  bonier  of  prinlert  orasnients  (part  acorn- pattern) 
oatHliJv  at  alnglo  rules;  vcrsia  blank.  Text  bcgluB  on  A2,  rvoio; 
ends  on  redo  at  Kkli,  Terso  blank.  The  Psalms  In  niatre  (  Waiat, 
Koidhomtie  ukctmhumanngasli  David)  begin  on  Kkn  and  cml  on 
verao  or  Yy4,  fbllowoil  bf  the  "  caMchUm  "  in  Indian,  3  p|i, 

Bound  with  (liv  Blbto  of  1086;  fen  copies,  if  anj,  liavlug  been 
made  up  separately.  In  Nuv(.'ntb«r,  IBSl,  the  imprvsaiciu  liud 
■dvanccil  to  the  II)th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  Eliot  wrote,  that  as 
soon  as  ttio  New  Tostarncnt  wn^  finished,  they  should  ko  on  "pre- 
paring and  Iin|>n>s3lng  the  Old."  (Letter  to  Buyle,  lu  1  Hasa.  Hist. 
Coll.,  Ill  180}. 

1685.     MA3n'seK  Wunneetupakatamwe  Up-Bibhtm  God 

KaNKESWE    NuKKOXE    TKeXAMENT   KAH    WUNK    WuSKU    TkSTA- 

jjENT.  —  No  iiiiiiiilikiimiiiiiuk  naslipe  Wuttinneumoh  Oheibt 

null  iw(i>we«it  John   Eliot.     Nahohl6en  oiidiotOe  Friiiteu- 

omtik.  —  Uaiuikidok.     Printcuoop  nnsbpo  Samuel   Green. 

MDCLxxxv.  em.  4to, 

Second  edition  of  Eliot's  version  of  tho  Bible.     Tbc  Imprcsulon 

beenn  In  leMI,  With  tb«  New  Teauiuent:  the  Old  was  not  louipleted 

till  the  autumn  of  168(>.    The  edition  woa  aooo.    Stw  tlie  precede 

log  Bfpurt,    p.   Hi    Tbomas'a   Blttorf  qf   tenting,    I.   jeij,   179; 

O'CulUghan'M  Atiufiieait  BIMt$,  I8-1S;  Mr.  Lenox'a  collallaR  In  Th* 

BMorietd  Magntttu,  IL  BiHS. 

The  liile  la  tb«  ume  aa  In  the  flrcl  edition,  with  the  addition, 
after  the  Dame  of  tlie  traiuiaior,  of  the  words  XahokUftu  oitchrtot 
l^nttwiomulc  "  tecaud>time  amended  Inipretuilau." 

At  the  end  of  the  Old  Tesiaraeut,  on  verao  of  Ppppn  1,  are  the 
wonlx  WuhttitgHohMnniia  QuoAhtidlttmieaenu'tg  (l.  c,  ■  Tlif  Propheta 
are  ended").  The  next  fear  baa  the  recto  blank;  on  the  verao,  ilie 
natnci  of  the  hooka  (Huokr  Wf*iiutnjit»h,  Ac.j  of  the  Old  and  New 
Toatamenta,  and,  at  the  Ibolof  the  page  In  Uiu  Unut  "James  I.  K. 
AanhkoDH  weuan,  ogketaah.  uut  asuukcfcoiltani  uoheawouehe  wut- 
lah."  This  taan  rrratum.'  ■■Janiea  1.  2il.  Afti'r  wcnnn,  read,  qut 
aaookekodlain "   4r.      Theao    words,   omitted   from    the   verse   aa 

E tinted  In  the  New  Testament,  mean,  "but  decelvcth  bl«  own 
earU" 
In  two  coplea— one  In  the  Prince  Library,  Btwiou,  the  other  now 


otirable  Hubert  Boyle.  Emq:  Govemonr,  Ani]  to  the  Com|>any,  tttt 
the  PrnpaKntlon  of  Tlia  Ooapcl"  *r..  dated,  Boaton,  October  !8. 
leas.  Rnlwrrlbed  by  Wllllani  Slouichtou,  Jo*eph  Dudley,  Petur 
Bulkley,  and  Thomas  Hlnekley.  ThU  la  prluti-d  on  n  *ln;tle  pasu. 
the  m-to  of  a  leaf  luaurtMl  between  the  title-leaf  and  hi^luoluf  of 
Uw  text. 
AAa.(i).    c;n«.(2).    ¥n.(St.    Ji,{2).    aB.{3). 
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168- ?       [Indian    Primer,    by    John    Eliot.    Cambridge. 
t6mo.] 

On  a  copy  of  this  primer  (without  a  title  page)  in  the  library  of 
the  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  is  written,  in  the  hand  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Prince :  **  Mr.  B.  Green  say^,  composed  by  Mr.  Eliot,  &  Print**  at 
Camb.  ab*  1684.**  It  is,  probably,  the  same  edition  which  Mr. 
Thomas  (i.  263)  enters  under  the  year  1687,  with  the  remark  that 
**  it  had  gone  through  several  previous  editions  at  the  expense  of 
the  corporation."  One — not  the  first— edition  has  been  noticed,  s.  a. 
1669.  This  may  be  the  same  book  which  Mr.  Thomas  enters,  the 
same  year,  as  **  Eliot's  Catechism." 

The  Mass.  Hist.  Society's  copy  is  a  wide  16mo.,  or,  as  it  would 
now  be  called  32mo,  measuring  3i  inches  high  by  2|  wide,  nearly ; 
the  signatures  in  eights.  The  first  sheet  is  complete,  and  its  first 
page,  though  without  title,  date  or  imprint,  may  have  been  the  first 
of  the  tract  as  originally  printed :  it  has  an  acorn-pattern  border, 
and  between  two  short  single  rules  Is  the  verse,  Prov.  22.  6  ("Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  etc.)  in  Indian.  Oii  the  2d  and 
3d  leaves  are  alphabets,  roman  and  Italic,  and  spelling  lessons ;  on 
the  4th  leaf  (recto)  "The  Lord's  Prayer"  In  English  and  Indian, 
which  Is  expounded.  In  questions  and  answers,  on  the  4th,  5th,  and 
recto  of  6th  leaves.  Then  follow— "The  Ancient  Creed,"  with  ex- 
position; "The  Large  Catechism"  (pp.  1-59,  page  1  being  the  verso 
of  the  7th  leaf,  and  the  second  sheet  (sign.  B)  beginning  with  page 
4);  "A  Short  Catechism,"  pp.  60-62;  and  on  the  next  four  pages 
(not  numbered),  "The  Numeral  Letters  and  Figures,"  roman  and 
arable,  from  1  to  150,  ending  with  "Fluls"on  [p.  Q(^'\  the  recto  of 
E8.     Indian  and  English,  throughout. 

1685.     Manitowompae    Pomantamoonk    [etc.] 

Cambridge:  Printed  for  the  right  Iloneral>le  Corperatioii 
in  London  for  tlie  Gospclizing  the  Indins,  in  Ncvv-Enghmd, 
1685.  sm.  8vo,  pp.  333.  [349],  3  n.n. 

The  second  edition  of  Eliot's  version  of  The  Practire  of  Piety. 
See,  before,  s.  a.  1605.  Four  typographical  errors  on  the  title-page 
show  that  Eliot's  eyes  were  becoming  dim,  or  that  his  proof-reader 
was  untrustworthy.  Aug.  29,  1686,  Eliot  wrote  to  I5oyle :  "The 
Practice  of  l*iety  is  linished,  and  beginneth  to  be  bound  up."  (1 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  ill.  187.) 

GB.    Pr.  Libr.  (3).     llarv.  Univ. 

1688.  Wehkomaonganoo  asquam  Peantogig  ka/i  as- 
quaia  Quinnapj^eijuj^  Tokonogcjue  niahelie  woskcclie  Pean- 
tamwog.  Onk  woh  sainpwiitteahae  Peantaniwog.  Wutan- 
akansuonk  wunneetou  noli  nohtonipeantog.  —  UssowE8r  Mr. 
Richard  Baxter.  —  Kah  Yeuyeu  (pishkinnunuin  en  Indi- 
ANE     Wiittinnontoowaonganit.  WussohsunuDwontainnnat 

oowes^^uonk  God  nt  Christ  Jesus  ut,  kah  ooneneheonat '  In- 
DIAN800.  —  Ezek.  33.  11.      Qushkek^  [ete.]  —  Cambridge: 
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Printed  by  S.  O,  for  the  Corporation   in  London  for  the 
Ixi>iAN8  in  New-England.     1688.  8vo,  pp.  188* 

This  is  the  second  editiou  of  Eliot's  translation  of  Baxter's  CaW, 

first  printed  in  1G64. 

The  title  is  within  a  narrow  border :  verso  of  title-leaf,  blank. 
On  page  3  (A2),  under  a  head-ornament  of  the  acorn  pattern,  four 
lines  ("En  wame  asquam  quanuppegeg,"  etc.)  precede  Chap,  /., 
which  boj^lns  with  a  seven-line  capital  M.  Signatures  In  eights,  A 
-M.  Ends  on  p.  188,  with  a  prayer  beginning  **  Qut,  ^ol  ken"  etc. 
Below,  between  single  rules,  **  Finiiur^  1663,  December  31." 

AAS.    GB.    MHS.     Harv.  Univ.     Pr.  Llbr. 

1689.  Saiapwutteahae  Quinnuppekompauaenin.  Wa- 
liiiwoincDk  oggusseniesuog  Sampwutteali^o  Wannavij^tain- 
waenvotj^  Mache  wussukhi'nniin  lit  English-Miino  Unnon- 
toowaonk  nashpe  No  nuitt4e\viiiinegenue  Wuttinneumoh 
Christ  Noh  assoowesit  Thomas  Shephard  Quinnuppenihnun 
en  Indiane  Unnontoowaonganit  nashpe  Ne  Quttianatamwo 
wiittinneumoh  Christ  iVi>A  aasofnoesU  John  Eliot.  Kah 
nawhiiUrho  ut  aiyeiiongash  oggusemese  oncheteauun  Nashpe 
Grindal  Rawson.  —  Matth.  24.  14.  ICah  yen  [etc.,  eight 
lines].  Camuridge.  Printed  by  Saiaucl  Green^  in  the 
Year,  1G89.  snu  8vo,  pp.  (4),  161. 

[Translation  :  The-Slncere  Convert  {literally^  *  man  who  stands 
turned-about'].  Making-known  they-are-few  sincerely  who-belleve. 
Ilaving-been  written  in  Englishman's  language  by  that  very-excel- 
lent Servant-of  Christ  who  Is-named  Thomas  Siikpaud,  Is-tumed 
Into  Indian  language  by  that  honoured  Servant-of  Christ  who  is 
-named  John  Eliot,  and  in  some  places  a-little  amended  by  GiUN- 
DAL  Uawson.] 

Titk*  enclosed  by  single  rules,  verso  blank :  2d  leaf  (not  paged) 
has,  on  recto,  Anakam^uowjane  PvtnUeatmk  (Introduction),  and,  on 
verso.  Articles  of  Belief,  In  Indian.  Sampwutteahae  i^iiinnuppe' 
kinnpnnniin  etc.  begins  on  A3  and  ends  on  1^,  pp.  1-ir.l.  The  verso 
of  \:,\  is  blank,  and  a  blank  leaf  makes  up  the  half-sheet. 

Eliot  wrote  the  Commissioners  in  1664,  Aug.  2r»th :  **  I  have  Mr. 
Shepard's  Synceare  Convert  &  8ouih1  Heliever  allmost  tnuislatcd, 
though  not  lit  ted  and  finished  for  the  Presse."  (Col.  Uec.  Conn.  ill. 
4H4.)  lie  laid  It  aside,  to  translate,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hoylo, 
Tfn'  I*rarfi'rf  nf  I*i*'t f/j  and  it  remained  twenty- live  years  In  manu- 
script. Tills  was  the  last  of  Eliot's  translations  which  was  printed 
In  his  life-time.  aas.    ou. 

1091.  NdHhaaamttuc  Mcnlnnunk  wrrcH  Mi:kkies<)0, 
WiL-;ses(Mninnun  wuteh  S<»gko<ltanganash  Naneeswe  Tkhta- 
.mknivasii  ;  winxjii  rkk('sit<*hipp(uongan(i)  llkkett'aln»gk<»- 
nnooh.     Negonae  wussukhuniiiu  ut  Englishmdune   Unnon- 
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toowaonganit,  nashpe  ne  4nue,  wunnegeniie  Nohtompeantog, 
Noh  asoowfesit  John  Cotton.  Kah  yeuyeii  qushkinnilmun  en 
Indiane  Unnontoowaonganit  wutch  oonenehikqunkout  In 
DIANE  MuKKiEsoo,  Nashpe  Qrindal  Rawson.  Wunnaun- 
chema>k&e  Nohtompeantog  ut  kenugke  Indianog.  —  Onatuh 
mishketuog  [etc.  2  lines].  1  Pet.  2.  2.  —  Cambridge:  Prin- 
tena>p  nAhpe  Samud  Oreen  kah  Bartholomew  Green. 
1691.  sm.  8vo. 

[  Translation :  Spiritual  Milk  for  Babes,  drawn  ftom  the  Breasts 
of  both  Testaments,  for  the  Noorishment  of  their  Souls.  Formerly 
written  in  English  language,  by  that  most  excellent  Minister  who  Is 
named  John  Cotton,  and  now  turned  into  Indian  language  for  the 
benefit  of  Indian  Children,  by  Qrindal  Rawson,  Minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  Indians.] 

18  pages  (and  8  blank  pages).  Some  copies  were  bound  with 
The  Sincere  Convert.  aas.    gb. 

Printed  in  Boston. 

1698.  Masukkenuk^eg  Matoheseaenvog  wequetoog  kah 
wuTTOOANATooG  Uppcyaonont  Christoh  kah  ne  YEUYEU 
teanuk  Wonk,  ahche  nunnukqiiodt  raissinninnuh  ukquoh- 
quenaount  wutaiuskoianatamooonganoo.  Kah  Keketookaonk 
papaiime  Wussittumwae  kesukodtiim  :  kah  papamne  naw- 
hiitch  onkatogeh  Wunuomwayeuongash.  —  Nashpe  Increase 
Mather.  Kukkootomwehteaenuh  lit  oomoeuwelikoraonganit 
lit  Jiostonuty  ut  New-England,  —  Eccles,  12.  13.  [and  Acta 
20.  21;  six  lines.] — Yeush  kukkookootomweliteaougash 
qushkinnumunash  en  Indiane  nnnontoowaonganit  nashpe 
S.  D.  —  Bostonut^  Printeuoop  nashpe  Bartholoiaew  Green^ 
kah  John  Allen,     1698.  sm.  8vo,  pp.  164. 

[Translation:  Greatest  Sinners  called  and  encouraged  to  come 
to  Christ,  and  that  Now,  quickly.  Also,  that  it  is  very  dangerous 
for  people  to  delay  their  repentance,  And  a  Discourse  conceniing  the 
Judgment  Day;  and  concerning  some  other  Truths.     By  Increase 

Mather,  Teacher  of  the  Church  in  Boston These  Discourses 

are  translate<l  into  Indian  language  by  S.  D.] 

Five  Sermons  of  Increase  Mather's,  translated  by  Samuel  Dan- 
forth,  who  subscribes  *' The  Epistle  Dedicatory"  to  the  Author, 
fi'om  Taunton,  Uth,  8,  1G98.  The  last  sennou  ends  on  page  162.  A 
"  Postcript,"  pp.  163,  164,  certities  to  the  success  of  Experience 
Mayhew's  labors  among  the  Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 

The  first  Indian  book  known  to  have  been  printed  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  press  to  Boston.  gb. 
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1699.  A  Confession  of  Faith  Owned  &  consented  unto 
by  the  Elders  &  Messengers  of  the  Churches  Assembled 
at  Boston  in  New-England^  May  12.  1680.  Being  the  Sec- 
ond Session  of  that  SYNOD.  —  Eph.  4.  6  [and  Col.  2.  6  ; 
3  lines].  —  Boston.  Re-printed  by  Bartholomew  Green^  and 
John  Allen.     1699. 

Wunnamp taraoe     Sampooaonk    Wussampoowontamun 

Nashpe   moeuwehkomunganash   ut  New-England,     Qush- 

kenumun  en  Indiane  Unnontowaonganit.  —  Nashpe  Grin- 

dal  liawson^  i&c Mushauwomuk.     Printeuun 

nashpe  Bartholomew  Green^  kah  Joh7i  Allen.  1699.     16mo. 

8  prel.  leaves,  n.  d.  ;  pp.  161,  and  4  n.  d.  English  title,  on  verso  of 
first  leaf,  facing  Indian  title,  on  recto  of  second  leaf ;  both  within 
borders  of  printer's  marks.  **  The  Epistle  Dedicatory,"  to  Lieut. 
Gov.  Stoughton,  is  dated  Nov.  4,  1699.  The  Confession,  and  Table 
of  Chapters  (at  the  end  of  the  volume,)  have  the  Indian  and  English 
on  opposite  pages.  aas.    miis.     Fr.  Libr.    ob. 

1700.  Wussukwhonk  En  Christianeue  asuh  peantamwae 
Indianoo,    Wahteauwaheonaount    Teanteaquassinash,   Nish 
Enolishmansog  Kodtantaniwog  Indianog  Wahteaunato  kah 
Ussenate,    En    miehemohtae    Wunniyeuonganit.  —  Wussuk- 
whosik  nashpe  Cotton  Mather^  Englishmanne  Nohtom^pean- 
tog^  nampoohainunate  kodtantamoonk  Edward  Bromfidd 
Englishmanne    Nanawunnuaenuh^    noh    ukkodaninnuinau 
yen  wornoausue  Magooonk  en  Indiansut.  —  Mvshavwomvk, 
Printeuun  nashpe  Bartholoinew    Green^  kali  John  AlleUy 
1700. 

An  Epistle  to  the  Christian  [or  praying]  Indians,  Giving 

them  A  Short  Account,  of  what  the  English  Desire  them 

to  KNOW  and  to  ik),  in  order  to  their  Happiness.  —  Written 

hy  [Cotton  Mather]  an  English  Mifiister,  at  the  Desire  of 

[Edward  Bromiield]  an  English  Magistrate^  who  sends  unto 

them  this  Token  of  Lf>ve.  —  Boston,  Printed  by  Bartholo- 

mew  Grcen^  and  John  Allen.  —  1700. 

One  fheet  16ino;    the  page   numbers  doubled.    Indian  title  on 
ver«o  of  lirst  leaf;  English,  on  recto  of  second  leaf,  the  verso  of 
wlilch  is  page  1  of  the  ludian  text,  with  page  1  of  the  English,  op- 
posite.    EndM  on  (double)  page  14.  Sec,  after,  170G. 
NYUtj.    S.  M.  JL.  Barlow,  New  York.    gb. 
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1705.  The  Hatchets,  to  hew  down  the  Tree  of  Sin,  which 
bears  the  Fruit  of  Death,  or,  The  LAWS,  by  whiiji  the 
Magistrates  are  to  punish  Oflenders,  among  the  Indians^  as 
well  as  among  the  ICngliah. 

Togkunkash,  tummethamunate  Matcheseongano  mehtug, 

ne  raeechumuoo  Nuppooonk.     Asuh,  Wunnaumatuongash, 

nish  nashpe  Nananuacheeg  kusnunt  sasamatahamwog  match- 

eseongash  ut  kenugke  Itidiayisog  netatuppe  onk  ut  kenugke 

Englishmansog.  (asuh  Chohkquog.) 

One  sheet,  sm.  8vo.  On  the  first  page,  the  double  title,  as  above, 
and  an  introduction  to  the  Laws,  beginning :  **  The  Laws  are  now  to 
be  declared,  O  Indians,"  etc.  This  introduction  and  each  of  the 
twenty  laws  are  followed,  in  order,  by  the  Indian  translation.  At 
the  end,  on  p.  15,  are  two  paragraphs  of  admonition,  and  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  page,  between  single  rules,  is  the  colophon :  Bos- 
ton :  Printed  by  B.  Green.  1705."  aas.    gb. 

1706.  Wussukwhonk  en  Chriatianeue  asuh  peantamwae 

Indianog,    [etc.] MusuAuwoMUK,    Printeuun    nashpe 

Bartholomew  Green^  1706. 

A  second  edition,  or  the  first  with  change  of  title-page,  of  C. 
Mather's  "  Epistle  to  the  Christian  Indians."      See,  before,  under 

1700.  MHS.      GU. 

1707.  Ife  Kesukod  Jehovah  kessehiunkuj), —  Kekuttooh- 
KAONK  Papauine  KuHQurrirMMOOONK  Ukkesukodum  Lord. 
Mussohlioinunnap  M()uu[)peantjiin()0()]ikaiuit  ut  Jioston. 
4  Kesiikod  i.  Nupauz,  1703.  —  Nashpe  noli  quhtiautainwe 
Kulikootuinwehteaenin  assoowesit,  CorroN  Mather.  —  Kah 
woh  OOncunnehqunnaout  Indlansog^  Uk(|iiishkuniiuinun  en 
wiittunnonttoowaonkannoowout  ExrERiKNCE  Mayhkw.  — 
Chryaostom,  [Quotation,  six  lines.]  —  Boston^  iV.  K,  Up- 
Prlntliaiuun  B.  Green,  1707. 

The  Dav  which  the  Lord  hath  made.  A  DiscorusK  con- 
cerning  The  Institution  and  Observation  of  the  Xord'iS- 
JajJ,  —  Delivered  in  a  Lecture,  at  Boston^  4  d,  i  in.  1703. — 
ChryHostom.  [Quotation,  four  lines.]  —  Boston.,  N,  E.  Re- 
printed by  B,  Green,  1707. 

Sm.  8vo.  Indian  title  on  verso  of  first  leaf,  opposite  Enjrlish  title 
on  recto  of  second  leaf.  Text  bej^ins,  Indian  on  verso  of  second 
leaf,  and  English  opposite  (A3,  recto),  eacli  pa^ed  1.  Pajre  num- 
bers doubled.     The  Discourse  ends  on  p.  JJG  (recto  of  K2).     Ou 
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vcrso  of  K2  and  recto  of  K3  Is  "  Nohimitche  nekone  Chapter  John." 
**  Some  part  of  the  first  Chapter  of  John  [Inserted  In  these  Super- 
numerary Pages,  for  the  more  special  Meditation  of  the  Indian 
Readers.]"    This  ends  on   recto  of  K4  :  verso,  blaulv. 

The  original  Discourse  was  first  printed,  Boston,  1703.  This 
translation,  *'  to  do  good  to  the  Indians,"  was  made,  as  the  Indian 
title  shows,  by  Experience  Mayhew.        aas.  mus.  ob.  gl. 

1707.  Another  Tongiie  brought  in,  to  Confess  the  Great 
Saviour  of  tlie  World.  Or,  Some  Communications  of  Chris- 
tianity, put  into  a  Tongue  used  among  the  Iroquois  Indians 
in  America.  And  Put  into  the  Hands  of  the  English  and 
the  Dutch  Traders.  To  accommodate  the  Great  Intention 
of  Connnunicating  the  Christian  Religion  unto  the  Salvages 
among  whom  they  may  find  anything  of  this  Language  to  be 
Intelligible.     Boston  :  Printed  by  B.  Green.  1707.  16  mo, 

16  pp. 

This  book  is  named  in  the  list  of  Cotton  Mather's  publications, 
which  is  appended  to  his  Life  by  Samuel  Mather.  It  contains  "sen- 
tences in  relation  to  (Jod,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Trinity,  In  the  Iro- 
quois, Latin,  English  and  Dutch  lanRuages.**  The  only  perfect 
copy  known  to  the  compiler  Is  in  the  library  of  Mr.  John  Carter 
Brown,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  ftrom  whose  (privately-printed)  Cata- 
lo;ij:ue  the  above  title  is  taken.  There  Is  a  copy,  waiting  the  title 
pa^e,  In  the  library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Why  this,  the  llrst  book  in  the  language  of  the  Five  Nations,  was 
printed  at  Boston  instead  of  New  York — or  by  whom  the  translation 
WJis  made— Mather  does  not  Inform  us.     It  may,  with  much  proba- 
bility, be  conjectured  that  the  copy   was  furnished  by  the   Kev. 
Tii<)KOW(JO(»i>  MooK,  who  was   sent  out  by  the   Society   for  the 
Propagation  of  the  (Jospel,  In  1704,  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Mohawks.     He  remained  nearly  a  year  at  Albany,  and  visited 
the  Mohawks  at  their  **  Castle,"  but  could  not  obtain  their  consent 
to  his  estal)Iishment  of  a  mission  among  them.     Before  November, 
ITO.'i,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Kev.  John  Talbot  (another 
missionary  of  the  Society).     Here,  Mr.   Moor  gave  offence  by  re- 
fusing to  admit  the  Lieutenant  Governor  (Ingoldsby)  to  the  I>ord*s 
Supper,  and  was  punished  by  ImprlHonment.     Having  contrived  to 
escape,  he  tied  to  Boston,  and  in  Novend>er,  1707,  took  passage  for 
England,  from  Marblehead.     The  vessel,  with  all  on  board,  wa.s  lost 
at  sea  (O'Callnghan's  Note,   In  N.   Y.   Documents.   Iv.   1077).     Mr. 
Tan)()t  on  his  return  from  England  had  met  Mr.  Moor  In  Boston  and 
tried  to  induce  him   to  go  back  to  New  York,  but  **  p**"**  Thorow- 
gond  salii  lie  had  rather  be  taken  into  Franco  tliau  Into  the  Fort  at 
^  e  w  ^'  c>  rk  • " 

While  at  Ali)anv,  Mr.  Moor  must  have  had  opportunity  to  learn 
something  of  the'Mohawk  language,  ft-oni  I^urence  Claessen,  the 
provincial  interpreter,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Iro<iuois, 
•'  and  understood  their  language  sumdently,"  and  from  tlie  Kev. 
Bernardus  Freenuin,  njliii.Hter  of  the  Dutch  Heforme<l  Church  at 
Schenectady,  who  "  hud  been  employed  by  the  Earl  of  Bellamont 
in    the  year   1700,   to    convert   the   Indians,"    and    "hod   a    good 
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knowledge  of  the  dialect  of  the  Mohawks"  (Humphreys*  Hist. 
Account,  299,  302).  When  the  Rev.  William  Andrews  began  his 
mission  work  among  the  Five  Nations  in  1710,  Mr.  Claessen 
served  as  his  interpreter;  and  Mr.  Freeman  (who  meanwhile  had 
removed  to  Brooklyn)  gave  the  Society  copies  of  the  translations 
he  had  made  of  the  English  liturgy  and  select  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture— ttom  which  a  Mohawk  prayer-book  was  printed  at  New  York 
(Id.  299,  302).  This  **very  worthy  Calvinist  minister"  (as  Hum- 
phreys characterizes  him)  may  have  previously  given  Mr.  Moor  a 
copy  of — or  assisted  him  to  translate— this  little  manual.  Mather 
would  be  glad  to  promote  its  publication,  and  not  disinclined  to  re- 
ceive whatever  credit  he  was  entitled  to  for  the  work.  And  as  Moor, 
while  in  Boston  in  1707,  was  a  fugitive  from  Lord  Cornbury*s  juris- 
diction, there  was  reason  enough — the  relation  of  Massachusetts  to 
New  York,  considered, — for  omitting  to  mention  the  author's  name 
on  the  title  page  or  in  connection  with  the  work. 

1709.  Massachusee  Psalter:  Asuh,  Uk-kiittoohoinaon- 
gash  Davh)  weche  Wunnaunchemookaonk  Ne  ansukhogup 
John,  Ut  fndiane  kah  EnglAshe  Nepatuhquonkash.  Ne 
woh  sogkompagiinukhettit  Kakoketahteaekiippannegk,  aketa- 
munnat,  kah  wohwohtamunat  Wunnetuppautainwe  Wussiik- 
whongash.  —  John  v.  39.  [4  lines  quoted].  —  Boston,  N.  E. 
Upprinthomunneau  B,  Ghreen^  kah  J,  Printer ^  wiitche 
quhtiantamwe  Chapanukkeg  wiitclie  onchekelitouunnat  wun- 
naunchumraookaonk  ut  New-England,  &c.  1709. 

The  MassachiLset  Psalter  :  or,  Psalms  of  David  With 
the  Gospel  According  to  John.  In  Cohimns  of  Indian 
and  English.  Being'  An  Introduction  for  Training  up  the 
Aboriginal   Natives,   in   Reading    and    Understanding    the 

Holy  Scriptures Boston^  N.  E.     Printed  by 

B,  Oreen^  and  J,  Printer^  for  tlie  Honourable  Company  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New-England^  &c.  1709. 
8vo. 

The  Indian  title  on  verso  of  first  leaf:  the  English,  opposite. 
Each  title  enclosed  by  single  rules.  Signatures  in  fours,  A-Eee. 
"The  Book  of  Psalms"  begins  on  A3;  Indian  and  English  on  the 
same  page,  in  columns  divided  by  a  rule ;  ends  on  verso  of  Pp.  4.  *  *  The 
Gospel  according  to  John"  begins  on  Qq  1,  ends  on  Eee  8;  and  on 
verso  of  Eee  3  are  six  lines  of  Errata,  The  last  leaf,  blank.  The 
type  of  the  Indian  version  was  changed  at  the  HGth  Psalm,  ft-om 
bourgeois  to  brevier,  and  the  smaller  type  was  used  through  the  rest 
of  the  volume. 

Next  to  Eliot*s  Bible,  this  is  the  most  important  monument  of  the 
Massachuset  language.  The  translation  was  made  by  the  Kev.  Ex- 
perience May  hew.    **  The  Indian  language  has  been  from  his  infancy 


iiAliiml  to  htm,"  sayB  Prince,  "aiiU  he  hu  been  nil  along  ficcouiite<1 
one  of  tbe  creiitesL  MnBiers  of  U  that  hiis  bi'en  knuwn  uiiioni!  mi  " 
(Moyhew's  IntUaii  Cniieeru,  p.  SOT),  Ills  version  hoa  some  «f  the 
piT.alinrltlus  nf  the  illnlect  of  Man.hn's  Viiicynrd,  with  which  Mr. 
Mayliew  was  most  Rimllinr,  Itnt  l»  literal  nccurai:j  And  Its  ohsurv- 
auce  ot  the  reuulruiiitriits  of  Indian  urainiutir  It  perhaps  EurpasHes 
evun  BUot'a.  The  empluyiauul  ot  Jamtf  (the  luillau)  Priuler  ou 
the  work  Is  an  wlditional  guaranty  of  the  flilthfUltieaa  of  the  rursluQ. 
See  ThoiDBA,  I.  g90-2Ua.  aab.     Mns.    jl.     «0. 

1710.  OggtiesutiH&h  Ktittoooiikash  [ete.J  "A  few  words 
acUlrussed  to  the  poor  coudemiied  inurdcrBrB  Josiali  and 
Joseph,  111  tlieir  owii  lungutigc;  at  Bristol,  Outoher  12, 
1709,  on  the  day  whoa  their  aentenee  was  executed." 

Appondod  to  the  Scrinon  preached  on  that  occaxion  by  Itcv.  Satn- 
ticl  DuuForlh,  entitled,  "Tli«  Waful  EiTpcin  of  Druiikeimi.-sa." 
Boston,  1710.    The  address  iu  the  Imiliui  ]iiiiKtia);e  U  ou  pngea 

4U-K2.  1)11. 

[17 — 1  Expt'ricjm*  Mii^liew,  in  »  notiw  of  nu  Indian 
convert  who  died  at  Martlia'ii  Vineyard,  in  1717,  says: 
"Mr.  Perkine's  Six  Prhtciplns  of  Religion,  having  been 
traUMluted  nit^i  tiio  Indian  tongue,  wati  wliat  slie  took  great 
delight  in  reading."  {Indian  Convert!,  \>.  168.)  Ko  eo[>y 
of  this  traiiiihition  1ms  been  discovered,  and  it  is  not  certain, 
from  Mayhew's  nietition  of  it,  that  it  vai, printud.] 

1714.  Family  Itcligion  Excited,  and  Asftisled.  Ry  Doc- 
tor OtriTinJ  Mathkb. 

Toasheliinninneongano  Peantamooonk  Wogkounniinnin 
kah  Anutmmwoiitamiin.  Nai-hpe  Doctor  Cotton  Matbeb. 
id  ma.  pp.  3<),2(),  ihe  ilrst  and  timt  hiniik.  No  Heparat«  tllle  paije. 
Thit  Kiiclish  title  1x  nt  the  bead  of  thv  vcmo  of  Ibe  Drat  leaf,  and 
till-  liiOidii  i«  opposite,  on  roelo  of  AS.  paKC  I.  The  pnce  numbers 
are  doublvO,  1-19.  On  pp.  18,  19,  are  the  Ten  Cucnmand menu  and 
th(!  LorilX  Prayer,  and  below  (on  p.  W)  the  colophon:  "  Huston: 
frliiicd  by  fl.  Urren.  IJIi."  and  opiMWite,  ■■Uo«mtiut:  Prluteouap 
na»h|M!  B.   (/r^n.  17U." 

1720. — Indlane  Vsivxa  Aauh  NEoosNETKcrK.  No  natthpe 
Miikkiesog  Wohtanog  wiiiinaniiihknttee  ogketiimnnnule  In- 
diuno  Unnontoowaonk.  Kah  Metiinnnnk  wiitcli  Mnkkicsog. 
—  Muahawoojnuk :  ['rinti^iiiiri  naxhiie  B.  Omen.  1720. 

Tlie  Indiiin  Pkiukh  ok  Tlie  Fik^t  Hook.  Uy  which  ChiU 
dreu  may  know  tnioly  to  reail  the  Indian  Lun^iiiage.     And 
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Milk  for  Bahe&.  —  Boston :  Printed  by  B.  Green.     1720. 
sin.  12ino,  pp.  84^(166). 

The  titles  on  opposite  pages,  each  within  a  border  of  priDter*8 
ornaments.  Signatures  in  sixes,  the  page  numbers  doubled,  Indian 
and  English  opposite,  throughout.  On  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf  is 
a  wood  (or  type-metal)  cut  of  the  Massachusetts  seal,  and  on  the 
verso  of  the  last  leaf,  a  ship,  with  the  name  **  Royall  Charles." 

On  the  verso  of  the  2d  leaf  (English  title)  are  Scripture  texts : 
on  pp.  5,  6,  7,  the  alphabet,  large  and  small,  roman  and  italic ;  easy 
syllables,  &c. ;  and  these  are  continued  on  (sig.  B)  pp.  7-13,  in 
words  of  two,  three,  and  so  on  to  thirteen  syllables :  The  Lord's 
Prayer,  (p.  13)  expounded  in  question  and  answer  (pp.  13-18) ; 
**  The  Christian  Belief"  &c.  FApostles'  Creed],  with  "questions  and 
answers  concerning  Christian  Doctrine  "  (pp.  18-29);  John  Cotton's 
**  Milk  for  Babes,"  with  Grludal  Rawson's  translation  (pp.  30-46) ; 
a  baptismal  Covenant  (46,  47);  &c.,  &c.  Ends,  with  Finis,  on 
(double)  page  84. 

This  Is  another — and  probably  the  last — edition  of  Eliot's  Indian 
Primer  rsee  before,  s.  a.  1660,  16S5),  with  the  addition  of  Grlndal 
Kawson's  version  of  Cotton's  »'Mnk  for  Babes"  (see  s.  a.  1691). 
Copies  are  preserved  In  the  libraries  of  Mr.  Geo.  Brlnlcy,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Trumbull,  the  Prince  Library,  and  the  British  Museum  (GrenvlUe 
Collection).  It  wa.**  described,  and  In  part  reprinted,  from  an  Im- 
perfect copy,  by  Dr.  John  Pickering,  In  the  appendix  to  Cotton's 
Vocabulary,  3  Mass.  Hist.  Collections,  II.  244-249. 

17 —  ?      [A    Monitor    for    Coininunicants.      By    Cotton 

Mather.] 

•  Mather,  In  his  discourse  entitled  India  CJmstina  fp.  32),  mentions 
this  among  the  books  which  had  been  added  to  the  ••  Indian  Library." 
The  Indian  translation  must  have  been  printed  between  1714  and 
1721.  No  copy  has  been  found.  Tlie  (English)  title  appears  in 
the  list  of  Mather's  publications,  under  the  year  1714. 

1721.  India  Cliristiana.  A  Discourse  unto  tlie  Commis- 
sioners for  tlie  Pr<)|)a<xation  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
American  IiKh'ans.  Witli  Instruments  relatin<r  to  Pro])a- 
gating  (Hir  Reli<j:ion,  in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western, 
Indies.      Bv  (/otton  Mather.     Boston,  1721.  10  mo. 

pp.  (2),  ii.  04.  In  tlie  appended  Xotitfa  JvOinrum,  second  part, 
entitled  '•  Vf^us  (.'hrintlniiisunin,  or,  tlie  Sum  of  the  Christianity, 
tan^lit  unto  tlie  Iiulians,"  Mather  jrives,  in  Indian  and  English  on 
opposite  pa<i:es  (o2-5r>,  doubled),  "  tliis  ensuing  instrument,  that 
the  more  curious  may  have  a  taste  of  tlie  lani^najre," — "Wamk 
wunetoooj;  WrsKi:roMi'.\o(;  ])asuk<iunniiieaout  ut  yeunnati^  peantani- 
weseoiii^a^h,"  "The  Rkmcion.  ^rhirh  all  <h>o<l  Mtn  are  united  in." 
The  Indian  version  shows  Mather's  Iviiowledjire  of  the  lanirua;je  to 
have  ixM'ii  only  suprrllcial  Mis  title,  for  exaini>le,  literally  trans- 
lated, would  re  id:  ".Ml  they -are-good  men  to-unile-theinselves  in 
(animate)  religious-acts." 

AAs.    GB.     .Mils.     Ilarv.  Univ.     Pr.  Llbr. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


The  librarian  begs  leave  to  report  that   the   condition   of 
affairs  nnder  his  immediate  charge  has,  since  the  last  meet- 
ing, been  not  less  favorable  than  usnal  to  the  general  inter 
ests  of  the  Society  and  the  growth  of  its  collections.     The 
accessions    do    not    vary   materially    from    the   customary 
increase  in  number  or  qnality.     The  fact  that  our  accumu- 
lations press  with   additional   severity  upon  our  means  of 
accommodation,  though  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  incon- 
venience, certainly  furnishes  no  ground  for  complaint,  and 
only    claims    a   prominent    and    conspicuous   place   in   the 
schedule  of  our  wants. 

Not  only   the   value  but   the  variety  of  matters  received 
and  procured  has  been  well  nuiintained.     Among  the  authors 
wliose  personal  productions  have  come  to  the  library,  eleven 
are    members   of  the  SDciety  ;    including  the    President,  the 
Tresisiirer,  Messrs.  J.  II.  Trumbull,  Isaac  Smucker,  Charles 
Hudson,    Pliny    E.    Chase,    Robert   C.   Winthrop,   Charles 
Deane,  James  F.  Ilunnewell,  Charles  Whittlesey,  and  Wil- 
liam   C.   EiKlicott.      The   contributi<ms  from   Hon.   Charles 
Hudson  and   Judge   Endicott  are  not  publications,  and  are 
tlieretbre  special  in  thoir  nature  and  classification.      From  the 
first  w<;  have  in  manuwrript  a  memoir  upon  the  chanutor  and 
services  of  George  Nixon  Briggs,  sometime  Governor  of  this 
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Commonwealth ;  to  be  preserved  with  the  manuscript 
memoirs  of  Governors  John  Davis  and  Levi  Lincoln,  before 
prepared  by  him.  From  the  last  we  have  the  report  and 
briefs  of  counsel  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Lynn  against  the 
•  Lihabitants  of  Nahant,  argued  by  him  on  behalf  of  the 
.  defendants,  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  in  November,  1872.  The  case  involves  some  very 
interesting  questions  relating  to  the  tenure  of  lands  held  by 
towns  under  the  general  laws  of  the  Colony  at  its  earliest 
period.  The  questions  raised  by  the  defendants  were  new, 
and  opposed  to  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  towTis 
hold  the  fee  of  the  land  within  their  limits  by  reason  of 
their  incorporation  or  existence  $.8  towns. 

Since  this  document  came  into  our  possession  the  court 
has  announced  its  decision,  sustaining  tlic  views  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defense,  wbo  now  sits  as  judge  on  the  same  distin- 
guished bencli. 

Judge  Endicott  has  also  given  to  the  library  a  very  tine 
copy  of  the  original  portrait  of  liis  ancestor,  John  Endicott, 
the  first  governor  of  the  Massacluisetts  Colony,  as  Winthrop 
was  the  first  governor  of  the  Com])any  and  Colony  combined ; 
which  will  be  an  ol)ject  of  notice  to-day,  and  of  comparison 
with  tlie  rude  picture  of  the  same  already  on  our  walls. 

Among  the  general  gifts  to  the  library  is  a  manuscript 
contribution  from  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Sawin,  of  Wendell,  Mass. 
It  is  the  work  almost  of  a  lifetime  in  collecting  and  compil- 
ing materials  for  a  history  of  that  town.  The  author,  on 
account  of  advanced  age  and  consequent  infirmity,  deposits 
with  us  the  fruits  of  nnich  pains-taking  labor,  for  use  at  some 
future  period  when  circumstances  may  be  favorable  to  their 
publication. 
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The  record  of  accessions  herewith  exhibited  ^nll  show  that 
History  and  Genealogy  are  well  represented  in  the  list  of 
donations.  We  have  received  a  manuscript  coviraunicatioii 
having  relation  to  subjects  discussed  by  Col.  John  D.  Wash- 
burn, in  his  report  to  the  Society,  in  behalf  of  the  Council, 
in  April,  1872.  It  is  entitled  "a  Memorandum  as  to  the 
discovery  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisc^o,  by  John  T.  Doyle," 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Col.  Washburn  will  explain  its  purport 
and  purpose  as  fully  as,  from  its  nature  and  tlie  circum- 
stances, is  certainly  desirable.  Mr.  Doyle  has,  at  tlie  same 
time,  kindly  presented  a  curious  document  called  a  "  Brief 
History  of  the  'Pious  Fund'  of  California,"  of  which  only 
iifty  copies  were  printe<l  for  him. 

The  Great  West  (so  called),  especially  its  region  towards 
the  Pacific  ocean,  continues  to  be  the  prolific  source  of 
archaeological  discoveries  belonging  to  extreme  antiquity. 
A  letter  received  from  Mr.  Alexander  S.  Taylor,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  seems  to  make  it  necessary  to  qualify  a 
statement  made  on  other  authority  in  the  last  librarian's 
report  respecting  the  sc^arcity  of  pottery  and  stone  imple- 
ments in  that  State,  or  to  restrict  its  application  to  a  more 
limited  distri<rt.  lie  assures  us  that  the  California  side  of 
the  Colorado  River  Valley  contains  a  good  deal  of  broken 
]M)ttery,  and  that  the  shell  mcmnds,  of  which  there  are 
thousands  between  Panama  and  Alaska,  all  have  in  them 
st(»ne  implements  of  various  kinds.  Mr.  Taylor  says,  more- 
over, that  the  stone  tubes,  about  whose  use  there  has  been 
much  speculation,  are  employed  by  the  natives  for  blowing 
tobacco  smoke  ujmiu  the  sick.  The  question  naturally  occurs 
why  they  should  be  at  the  pains  to  make  these  instruments 
of  stone  when  a  reed  would  serve  the  purpose  as  well  ? 


When  the  results  of  the  government  exploratioiiB,  under 
Prof.  Hayden,  shall  have  been  collated  and  officially  pnb- 
lislied — if  we  may  judge  from  the  partial  reports  that  liave 
appeared  occaaioually — tlie  amount  of  archaeologieal  and 
palffiontological  information  obtained  will  be  of  a  most 
astonishing  character.  In  the  department  of  natural  history 
portions  of  Colorado  are  said  to  have  yielded  to  Prof.  Cope, 
of  Dr.  Hayden'e  party,  very  extraordinary  and  liardly 
credible  discoveries.  We  are,  at  least,  compelled  to  believe 
that  too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  those 
interesting  regions  as  sources  of  new  and  important  light 
upon  the  condition  of  the  world  in  the  far  distant  periods  of 
its  existence. 

In  reference  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  tlie  races  that 
have  been  known  to  us  as  aboriginal  inhabitants,  Rev.  Mr. 
Waterston  dwelt  at  our  last  meeting  on  the  importance  of 
procuring  photographs  of  persons,  and  places  of  interest, 
connected  with  these  decaying  peoples.  The  present  time 
appeared  to  him  to  afford  some  favorable  opportunities  grow- 
ing out  of  missionary  arrangements,  and  he  offered  his  per- 
sonal aid  and  services  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object.  Mr.  Waterston  ^nd  your  librarian  wore  appointed 
a  committee,  with  jxiwer  to  take  such  action  in  behalf  of  the 
society  as  they  should  think  best. 

The  committee  as  yet  have  had  no  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  tlierefore  no  joint  proceedings  have  been  under- 
takeu  ;  but  the  librarian  is  able  to  say  that  circumstances, 
partly  accidental,  are  promising,  in  a  very  satisfactory  degree, 
to  fulfil  the  objects  of  their  appointment.  A  public  spirited 
gentleman  of  this  city  of  Worcester,  Mr.  S.  R.  lli^ywood, 
Laving  business  coimections  at  the  far  West,  himself  sug- 
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gested  the  expediency  of  collecting  the  portraits  of  promi- 
nent Indians,  from  negatives  whicli  he  knew  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  photographers  there.  •  lie  has  recently  started,  in 
person,  expecting  to  go  as  far  as  Pike's  Peak,  and  has  been 
desired  to  follow  out  his  own  suggestions  in  gathering  all 
that  come  within  his  reach.  When  these  are  received,  and 
their  nature  and  extent  are  ascertained,  the  committee  will 
be  prepared  for  further  action  under  the  lead  of  the  proposer 
of  the  movement. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  our  liberal  members  in  Wor- 
cester contributed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
to  procure  the  magnificent  photographs  recently  taken  of 
prehistoric  remains  in  the  British  Museum,  illustrating  the 
Palaeolitliic,  Neolithic,  and  other  unrecorded  periods,  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  These  have  already 
arrived  at  the  library,  and  cannot  fail  to  elicit  the  admiration 
of  every  observer  for  their  perfect  representation  of  the 
most  delicate  features  of  each  particular  object.  In  some 
respects,  as  subjects  of  study,  they  aflbrd  superior  advan- 
tages to  tlie  original  articles,  from  the  combined  and  asso- 
ciated manner  in  which  they  are  brought  before  the  eye ; 
especially  when  aided  by  a  few  real  specimens  of  the  same 
cliaracter.  They  furnish  facilities  for  such  a  comparison  of 
forms  and  uses  among  the  stone  implements  of  diftereut 
countries,  as  our  associate,  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  once 
intended  to  institute,  but  was  deterred  by  the  want  of 
sam])lcs  ;  and  sucli  as  was  partially  attempted  in  the  last 
librarian's  reiK)rt. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  this  department  of  photographic 
ilhistration  will  become  of  great  imi)ortance  and  inter- 
est.    We  find  among  our  recent  gifts  the  photograph  of  a 
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stone  pipe  with  a  human  head  carved  upon  it,  from  a  mound 
on  the  Bhick  Warrior  river  in  Carthage,  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Wvman,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa.  Mr.  Wyman  has  been 
investigating  the  histor}'  of  the  inscribed  piece  of  rock 
commonly  called  "  the  Alabama  Stone,"  now  in  our  cabinet, 
and  may  be  able  to  furnish  facts  possibly  connecting  it  with 
the  expedition  of  De  Soto.     lie  says  in  his  letter : 

**  I  shall  be  able,  in  a  short  time,  I  tnist,  to  funiish  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  with  a  full  accoimt  of  the  discovery  of  this  stone. 
There  are  yet  living  in  this  vicinity  aged  persons  who  remember 
the  circumstances  of  the  finding,  locality,  4fec.  I  have  ac- 
counts of  the  matter  taken  at  second  hand ;  but  I  prefer  to  get 
the  story  from  the  old  persons  now  Uving,  who  saw  the  stone  soon 
after  its  discovery. 

When  I  learn  all  that  is  to  be  learned  in  the  matter,  I  shall 
wnte  an  account  of  the  facts,  and  forward  it  to  you,  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  Antiquarian  Society." 

'"  It  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  N.  T.  Lupton,  President  of  this  Uni- 
vei*sity,  and  myseU*,  to  make  an  excavation  of  the  largest  of  these 
mounds  sometime  during  the  coming  sunmier.  If  we  discover 
anything  worth  mention,  I  will  send  you  an  account  of  our  work, 
with  specimens  of  the  relics,  ifcc." 

We  have  also  a  photograpli  of  a  Ute  chief,  bearing  the 
ambitious  name  or  title  of  "  The  Sun  at  noon  day''  from  Dr. 
Rut'us  Woodward,  of  Worcester.  And  we  have  a  photo- 
graph of  an  Indian  pictorial  inscription,  existing  at  Machias- 
port,  in  Maine,  whicli  is  remarkable,  considering  its  locality, 
for  its  resemblance  in  the  form  and  arranu:ement  of  its 
ti^'urcs  to  some  of  the  most  striking  memorials  of  the  kind 
found  at  the  West,  and  apparently  indicating  ccmnection  or 
kinship  with  those  distant  tribes.  It  came  to  us  from  Mr. 
George  J.   Varney,   of  Brunswick,   Me.,   who  compliments 
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the  learning  and  ability  of  the  Society  by  asking  for  an 
interpretation  of  its  meaning. 

Another  gift,  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  illustrations, 
is  a  coi)y  of  Darley's  sketches  of  scenes  in  Indian  life,  for 
which  we  arc  indebted  to  Mrs.  Penelope  Can  field,  of  Wor- 
cester. 

Seventeen  stone  implements  have  been  presented  by  Mr. 

Samuel  H.  Putnam,  of  this  city,  and  one  by  Mr.  Horace 
Davis,  of  California. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  division,  the  collections  of 
tlie  last  six  months  have  been  considerable  in  number  and 
value. 

Our  accessions  are  classed  under  the  heads  of  Gifts^  Ex- 

chaiKjea^   Par  chases^   and    books   (chiefly    news[)aper8)  that 

have  been  ma<le  up  for  the  binder  from  unbound  materials. 

Our  exchanges  are  virtually  purchases,  inasmuch  as  a  price 

is  set  uj)on  our  duplicates  and  they  are  used  to  buy  with  as 

really  as  if  they  were  bank  bills.     The  totality  comprises 

seven  hundred  and  fifteen  Books,  two  thousand  three  hundred 

and  forty-six  Pamphlets,  one  hundred  and  thirty  volumes  of 

Ne\vrtpai>ers,  fifty -four  Lithographs,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 

l*hotographs,  seven  Maps,  eighteen  Indian  Implements,  and 

three  Autographs.     Tliese  are  chiefly  gifts.     The  proceeds 

of  ex<-hanges  and  purcluises  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 

liooks,  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  Pamphlets,  nineteen 

volumes  of  Newspapers,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Pho- 

tograj)hs.     One  hundred  and  sixty-one  volumes  of  liooks 

have  been  bound. 

8.  F.  HAVEN. 

Librarian. 
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Hon.  Stkphkx  Salisbury,  Worcester.  —  His  essay  on  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  and  National  Son^s,  with  additional  Notes  and  Songs;  Siblej's 
Harvard  Graduates,  vol.  1,  1G42-1G58;  one  book;  thirty-six  pampldets; 
and  five  liles  of  newspapers. 

Hon.  J.  Hammond  Tkumbull,  Hartford,  Ct.  —  His  **  Notes  on  Forty  Al- 
^onkin  Versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer '*;  and  his  "Historical  Notes 
on  the  Constitutions  of  Connecticut,  IG.jy-lHlH." 

Isaac  Smuckku,  Esq.,  Newark,  O.  —  His  article  on  •*  The  Lewis's,  the 
Huro-Statesmen  Brothers";  his  paper  on  tiie  "Great  Awakening"  at 
the  West,  in  the  Summer  of  I71)i);  Pioneer  Historical  Papers,  numbers 
104  and  105 ;  two  pamphlets ;  and  various  historical  articles  in  news- 
papers. 

Prof.  Pliny  Kaklk  Cilvse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  Cosniical  and  Mole- 
cular Harmonies,  illustrating  the  ecjual  Action  and  Reaction  of  Klastic 
Forces. 

Jamks  F.  HrxNKWKLL,  Ksq.,  Charlestowu. — A  reprint  of  Spelman's  Rela- 
tion of  Virginia,  with  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  Hunnewell. 

Hon.  CiLvKLKS  HrnsoN,  Lexington.  —  His  Manuscript  Biography  of  Hon. 
George  Nixon  Briggs. 

Chaulks  Dkank,  Ivs(j.,  (Cambridge. — His  "Roger  Williams  and  the  Mas- 
.sachusetts  Charter,"  "General  Washington's  Ik-ad-Quarters  in  Cani- 
briuge";  and  a  reprint  of  the  llrst  edition  of  Smith's  "  New  KnglaniPs 
Trials,"  with  Prefatory  Note  by  Mr.  Deane. 

Col.  Chaulks  WinrTLKsiiY,  Cleveland,  O.  —  His  "Anci«;nt  Earth  Forts 
of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley,  Oiiio";  his  pa]>er  on  "ArchaM)logical  Frauds"; 
and  six  historical  pamphlets. 

Hon.  Wm.  C.  ENi>i(:()rr,  Salem. — The  brief>,  etc.,  in  the  case  of  the 
City  of  Lynn  against  the  Inliabitants  of  Naliant,  argued  l)efore  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Jan.  11,  1.S73,  Mr.  Kndicott  counsel  for  the 
defendants;  and  a  tine  copy  of  an  oiiginal  portrait  of  Gov.  Endicott, 

Hon.  RoUKur  C.  WixniKoi',  Boston.  —  His  address  as  Ch:\irmau  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  IVabody  Kducation  Fund,  with  tlio  rt'port 
of  the  General  Agent  for  the  year  1872-:$;  and  the  report  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund,  London,  for  the  year  1872. 
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Mr.  Thomas  E.  Sanvix,  Wendell.  —  Malcrials  which  he  has  collected 
for  a  History  of  the  Town  of  NVondell,  Moss. 

Ki>wi\  M.  Snow,  .M.  I).;  l*n>vid<*nce,  U.  I.  —  His  report  upon  the  Births, 
Marriages  and  Deaths  in  the  City  of  Providence,  for  the  year  1871. 

Mrs.  Caholim:  H.  Dall,  Boston. — Her  **Genealogical  Notes  and  Errata." 

Gi:<)k<;k  E.  Ciiambkks,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  —  His  report  as  Rej^lstrar 
of  the  Hoard  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Pidladclphia,  during  the  year 
1S72. 

Hon.  Clinton  L.  Mkhuiam.  New  York.  —  His  Speech  in  the  House  of 
•    Heprescntatives,  March  1,  1S73. 

Hev.  Danikl  Lkacii,  Providence,  R.  I.  — His  Report  as  Superintendent 
of  Puhlic  Schools,  for  the  year  1873. 

Mr.  Wn.i.iAM  H.  Dall.  Washington,  1).  C.  —  His  paper  on  *'Soine  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Esliinio  Dialect." 

Maj(ir  Ai.uKHT  H.  Hoyt,  Boston  —His  Sketch  of  tlic  life  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Uradl)ury  Chandler,  D.D. ;  and  one  pamphleU 

Hon.  LiTciiTS  E.  Ciiittkndkn,  New  York. —  His  address  upon  the  Cap- 
ture of  Ticonderoga,  delivered  before  the  Vermont  Historical  Society 
Oct.  8,  1872. 

Mr.  William  II.  Wiiitmouk,  Boston.  —  His  essay  on  the  Ori^^n  of  the 
Name!*  of  Towns  in  Massachusetts,  settled  prior  to  A.  D.  1775,  with 
an  essay  on  the  Name  of  the  Town  of  Lexington. 

Rev.  (Jkokgk  a.  Latimkk,  Wlimiugton,  Del.  —  His  Sketch  of  the  life  of 
Oliver  Evans,  a  remarkable  mechanic  and  inventor. 

Mr.  EinvAUi)  E.  Atwatku,  New  Haven,  Conn. —  Ills  Genealogical 
Ke;rister  of  the  descendants,  In  the  male  line,  of  David  Atwater,  one 
of  the  original  planters  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rev.  Ar<Ji:sriNE  Caldwell,  Shrewsbury.— His  Cdldwell  Records,  Proof 
Sheet  No.  2. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam.  Salem. — His  Account  of  Mounds  at  Meroin  and 
llutsonville  on  the  Wabash;  his  description  of  a  few  Stone  Knives, 
found  in  Essex  County,  Msissachusetts ;  and  his  description  of  ancient 
Indian  carvigg,  found  in  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Rev.  John  A.  Vinton,  Winchester.  —  His  Syinines  Memorial. 

■ 

CiiArsMY  K.  Williams,  Esq.,  Rutland,  Vt  — An  account  of  the  Centen- 
nial Oiebnitlon  of  the  Settlement  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  R.  E.  C.  SiKUiNs,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  His  article  on  Aboriginal 
Shfll  Money. 

Mr.  Il.;\nv  PiiouAsro,  Cincinnati,  O.  — The  Catalogue  of  his  Collection 
of  Books,  Manuscripts  and  Works  of  Art,  with  an  Introductory  Note 
bv  Mr.  Probasco. 
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Mr.  Luther  P.  Hubbard,  New  York.  —  His  Desceudnuts  of  George 
Hubbard,  fVoin  IGOO  to  1872;  and  au  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New  Yorit,  Dec.  23,  1872. 

Samuel  A.  Foot,  LL.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  —  His  Autobiography,  Col- 
lateral Kemiuisceuces,  Arguments  in  Important  Causes,  Speeches, 
Addresses,  Lectures,  and  other  Writings,  in  2  vols. 

Prof.  Joseph  Loverixcj,  Cambridge.  —  His  **  Notice  of  Herschel,"  and 
Communications  on  *'  Sympathetic  Vibration,  as  exhibited  in  ordinary 
machinerj,"  on  the  **  Determination  of  Transatlantic  Longitude,  by 
means  of  the  Telegraphic  Cables,"  and  on  **  French  Calendars." 

John- T.  Doyle,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  His  Brief  History  of  the 
*' Pious  Fund"  of  California;  and  Memorandum  concerning  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

William  Lawtox,  Esq.,  New  Kochelle,  N.  Y.  —  Eleven  books;  two 
hundred  and  seven  pamphlets;  Ave  maps;  four  lithographs;  and 
illustrated  newspapers  in  numbers. 

Messrs.  (Hiout  &  Putnam,  Worcester.  — Fifty-two  books;  three  pam- 
phlets; and  <)ne  wood  cut. 

Edwakd  W.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Sparks's  Diplomatic  Corres- 
pondence of  the  Uevoluilon,  12  vols. ;  and  Benton's  Debates  of  Con- 
gress, 1)  vols. 

Bev.  Sami:kl  May,  Leicester.— Thhty  Pamphlets;  "The  Liberal  Chris- 
tian" for  1872;  and  various  newspapers,  handbills,  and  circulars. 

Hon.  GK()K(iK  F.  Hoar,  Worcester.  —  Eleven  books;  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  pamphlets;  one  map;  one  lithograph;  and  newspapers 
in  numbers. 

Hon.  Danikl  Waldo  Lincoln,  Worcester.—  Fourteen  books;  llfly -three 
pamphlets;  parcels  of  the  ^'Christian  Hciiister,"  18."):i-72;  and  numbers 
of  the  *'  National  iF:gis  "  for  the  year  181 G. 

Mr.  William  LAWitKNCK,  Paxton.  —  A  specimen  of  ancient  wall  paper, 
taken  from  the  Meade  House,  near  Barrack  Illll,  Rutland,  Mass. 

SamiklJexxison,  Esq.,  Boston.—  A  line  phologniphof  Michael  Angelo's 
statue  of  Moses,  richly  framed. 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester.  —  Twenty  books;  and  a*  lithograph  of 
the  Old  Worcester  House. 

Mr.  Sami'KL  H.  Hii>i)i:l,  Tainworih,  N.  H.  —  .V  collection  of  manuscript 
Sermons,  by  Kev.  Saumel  Austin,  D.l). :  and  one  pamphlet. 

Hon.  Ebkxkzkk  Toukky,  Kitchbnrg.  —  •*  IVler's  Letters  to  his  Kins- 
folk"; and   forty-eight  nuinl)ers  of  the   Eclectic  Magazine. 

Hon.  Francis  II.  Dkwkv,  Worcester.  —  Four  books ;  two  hundred  and 
sixty  nine  pamphlets;  two  maps;  and  various  newspapers. 

Bev.  Wm.  Hknkv  Buooks,  Hanover. — Two  pamphlets. 
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Mrs.  P.  S.  L.  Cankii^d,  Worcester.  —  Parley's  Scenes  hi  ludlan  Life, 
5  numbers. 

Mr.  Elbridok  H.  Qoss,  Melrose.  — Three  pamphlets. 

Gkorgk  Han.nah,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  —  The  Trip  of  the  Steamer 
Oceauus  to  Fort  Sumter  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  In  1865 ;  and  The  Battle 
of  Brooklyn,  a  farce  in*  two  acts. 

Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Bradlee,  Boston.  —  Seven  pamphlets. 

JoKL  MuNSELL,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  — Ten  pamphlets. 

Charles  B.  Wiiitino,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Four  pamphlets. 

William  Cross,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Twenty  pamphlets;  and  a  large 
collection  of  financial  broadsides  and  circulars. 

Robert  Clarke,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  O. — The  Sixth  Reunion  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland;  Anti-Slavery  Opinions  before 
18U0;  and  one  pamphlet. 

Alexander  S.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  —  Proceedings  of  the 
CaUfornia  Academy  of  Science,  vols.  2  and  8 ;  and  two  valuable  pam- 
phlets. 

George  Chandler,  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  Eight  pamphlets;  and  two 
maps. 

Isaac  F.  Wood,  Esq.,  New  York.  —A  collection  of  early  circulars. 

Horace  Davis,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Ten  pamphlets;  sixteen 
numbers  of  the  Overland  Monthly ;  and  a  California  arrow  head. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Geroi'ld,  Worcester. — Thirteen  pamphlets. 

Mr.  J.  F.  D.  Garfield,  Fitchburg.  —  Ten  pamphlets;  and  two  broad- 
sides. 

Thomas  II.  Gage,  M.D.,  Worcester. — Three  pamphlets. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston.  —  One  book;  and  thirty-three  pam- 
phlets. 

Hon.  John  Milto.v  Earle,  Worcester. — One  book;  and  twenty-three 
pamphlets. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Smith,  Worcester.  —  Ninety-two  pamphlets;  and  thirty-eight 
engravings. 

Stephen  SAUsBrnv,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Thirty-two  pamphlets. 

J..  WiNCJATE  Thor.vton,  Es(|..  Bostou.  —  A  fac-simile  of  the  Indian  Deed 
of  Bridgewater;  and  five  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Mklvin  Lord.  Boston.  —The  Ma.^sachusetts  Registers  of  1815  and 
1810 :  un  Autograph  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Webster;  and  six  lottery  ticketn 
of  ancient  date. 
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Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,  In  thlrty-flve  numbers;  two  books;  seventy-six  pam- 
phlets; eleven  engravings;  one  photograph;  one  nmnuseript  sermon  ; 
one  early  broadsUle;  the  Christian  Union  In  conihmation;  reprints  of 
the  first  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy ;  a  parcel  of  the  (Graphic ; 
and  newspapers  in  numbers. 

Prof.  Charles  0.  Thompson,  Worcester.  —  Six  bound  volumes  of  li- 
brary catalogues. 

Miss  Ada  J.  Putnam,  Worcester.  —  Forty-two  miscellaneous  books ;  and 
tweuty  pamplilets. 

Mr.  George  H.  Williams,  Pomfret,  Ct. — Six  books;  thirty-two  pam- 
phlets ;  and  two  maps. 

Rev.  George  Allen,  Worcester.  —  Five  books;  twenty-two  pamphlets; 
the  Palladium  for  1872;  and  various  newspapers. 

Mr.  Caleb  B.  Metcalf,  Worcester.  —  Eight  books;  Ufiy  pamphlets; 
and  parcels  of  the  Christian  Union  and  N.  Y.  Independent. 

James  H.  Salisbury,  M.D.,  Cleveland,  O. — Two  volumes  with  maps, 
relating  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio;  and  the  Sixth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Ohio  Connnlssloners  of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs. 

Mrs.  Lot  Jones,  New  York  City.  —  A  German  Psalter,  printed  In  1504  ; 
and  an  early  Psalm  book. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  U.  S.  S. — Eleven  volumes  U.  S.  Public  Docu- 
ments ;  and  two  pamphlets. 

Mr.  George  O.  Brigham,  Westborough.  —Two  books  of  early  <late. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  1*utnam,  Worcester. — Seventeen  Indian  stone  huple- 
m*jnts  from  Groveport,  O. ;  and  one  specimen  of  Stalactite. 

Mrs.  John  Clapp,  Leicester. — The  Mjissachusetts  Magazine  for  1789. 

Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  Worcester.  —  The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts. 

Prof.  i:DWARD  North,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  —  History  of  the  Perry  H.  Smith 
Library  Hall. 

E.  F.  DuRKN,  Esq.,  Bangor,  Me.  —  Reports  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Congregational  Churches  in  Maine,  and  Maine  Missionary  Society. 

Mr.  S.  M.  GRUrGS,  Westborough.  —  One  book;  and  two  pamphlets  of 
early  date. 

The  Assistant  Librarian.  —  Forty-three  pamphlets;  one  engraving; 
and  one  photograph. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Sanford,  Worcester.  —  Fac-slmiles  of  Lord  Byron*!* 
hand  writing. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Wynne,  Richmond,  Va.  —  One  pamphlet. 

George  Sheldon,  Esq.,  Greenfield.  —  An  account  of  the  Memorial 
Meethm  in  Sunderland. 
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Rev.  Sktii  Swkktskr,  D.D.,  Worcester.  —  Thirty-four  pamphlets ;  two 
I'rochiiiiatluiKs ;   niid  various  newspapers. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Fairbanks,  Worcester.  — The  Cataloj^ue  of  Worcester  Acade- 
my, 1872-3;  and  the  **  New  Academy,"  numbers  1  anti  2. 

Mr.  Gkohoi:  J.  Vaunkv,  Brunswick,  Me.  —  A  photograph  of  an  Indian 
inscription  at  Machiasport,  Me. 

Hon.  Natiianikl  B.  Siiuutlkff,  Boston.  —  Proceedings  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Staudlsh  Monument,  on  Captain's  Hill, 
I)uxl>ury. 

W^iLLiAM  S.  Bakton,  EsSq.,  Worcester  —  Reports  of  the  Auditor  and 
Treasurer  of  Worcester  for  1872. 

RuFus  WoouwARi),  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  His  manuscript  record  of 
Exemptions;  a  volume  of  early  maps;  an  ancient  book;  and  a  photo- 
graph of  a  Ute  Chief. 

Hkxky  GiaFFix,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  A  histor>-  of  the  Press  of  Maine. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Dalton,  M.D.,  New  York  City. —A  memorial  of  E.  B.  l)al- 
ton,  M.  1). 

Mr.  Lucii's  P.  GoDDAUD,  Worcester.— Cotton  Mather's  *' India  Chris- 
tiana." 

Mr.  W.  S.  Wymax,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  —  Two  photographs  of  a  stone 
pipe,  found  at  a  group  of  mounds  on  the  Black  Warrior  river,  near 
Carthage,  Hale  County,  Alabama. 

Jamks  Bknnett,  Esq.,  Leominster.  —  The  first  number  of  the  Leo- 
minster Enterprise. 

Sami'kl  Smith,  E.-^q.,  City  Clerk,  Worcester.  —  Worcester  City  Docu- 
ment, 1873. 

Brig.  (ien.  A.  A.  Himpiikky,  U.  S.  A.  —  Reports  on  ihe  Construction  of 
the  Potomac  A(|ueduct  of  the  Alexandria  Canal. 

H.  F.  PiiiNNKV,  Esq.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  —  Two  photographs;  and 
one  engraving. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Gkout,  Worcester. —A  sample  book  of  French  pager 
and  envelopes. 

Gen.  Fhancis  A.  Walkkr,  Washington,  I).  C.  —A  Compendium  of  the 
Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1«70. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Ellis,  Uxbridge.  —  Two  bound  volumes. 

Mrs.  (\\RoLiNK  P.  Mkrriam,  Worcester. -- Poole's  AnuoUitlons  upon  the 
Holy  Bible,  2  volumes;  and  one  pamphlet. 

Hon.  E.  B.  SroiiDARi),  Worcester.— Photographs  of  Hon.  Harvey  Jewell, 

and  of  the  Chinese  Einlias.sy. 
Messrs.  CiiARLtis  H.  Due  &  Co.,  Worcester.  —  One  broadside. 
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Hon.  J.  C.  B,  Davis,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  Thlrtj-one  volumes  relating 
to  the  Trealf  of  Wushingtoo;  anil  ttm  Axtrononiicul  and  Meteorologi- 
cal ObsurvatloDS  lu^i:  during  the  year  1870,  at  the  Unltuil  States 
Nttval  Observatory. 

Hra.  Calvi.n  Willard,  Worcester.  —  One  hundred  and  one  books ;  sad 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pamphlets. 

Mr.  J.  S  Wksby,  Worcester.  —  Four  Worcester  Directories  for  1878. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. ,  Pbllodelphia,  Pu.  — Their  Uonthly  Bal- 
IctlD.  as  Issued. 

Messrs.  Huku  &  HouotiTON,  New  York Their  Riverside  Bulletin,  as 

Issued. 

Messrs.  C.  Kkinwalu  &  Co.,  Paris,  Fr.  —  Their  Bulletin,  as  issued. 

Messrs.  Coos,  Son  and  Jknkins,  New  York. —  Their  "Eicuralonlst," 
as  Issued. 

Mr.  GusTAVK  BoaSANGR,  Pads,  Fr.  —  His  Monthly  Catalogue. 

Thr    Smithsonian  Institution.  —  Contrlbutious  to  Knowledi^e,   Vol. 

xviir. 

L*  SociKTB  DBS  Antiquaires  dk  Franck.  —  Their  Memoirs,  vol.  33, 
TukGbokuia  Histokical  Socibtt. — Their  Collections,  vol.  3;   and  a 

Memorial  of.Edwai'd  Jenkins  Harden,  late  President  of  the  Society. 
Thk  Massaciiubktts  Historical  Souibty.  —  T  lie  I  r  Proceedings,  1971- 

1873. 
Tub  liovAL  Gboorapdical    Sociktv,  London Their   Ciitalogue    to 

December,  1870;  Journal,  vol.  XH;  and  Proceedings,  vol.  XVI,  Noa. 

3-5,  «nd  vol.  XVII,  No.  1. 
The  Essbx  Inbtitutk.  — Their  Bulletin,  vol.  3,  Nos.    10-12,  vol.   C, 

Nos.  1-5. 
The  Academy  of  Science   ov    St.  Louis, —  Their  Transactions,  vol. 

3,  Ko.  1. 
Tub  Ami^ricak  I'milosopihcai.  Society. —Their  rroceedlnps.  No.  90, 
The    Rhodb-Islanii    Historical    Society Their    Proceedings    for 

1872-3, 
Tub  California  Acadfjuy  of  Scibncf*  —  Their  Proceedings,  vol.  5, 

Tub  New  Enoland  Historic  Genealooical  Socibty.  —  Their  Register, 

as  issued. 
The  Canadian  Institutf.,  -The  CmiiidJnn  Journal,  as  issued. 
Tub  MiNNKSOTA  Acauf.my  of  Natural  Sciences.  —  Their  Constltntloa 

and  By-Laws,  with  the  Address  of  the  President,  List  of  Officers  and 

Committees,  for  1878. 
Thk  Society  of  ANnquARies  of  London.  —  Tbeir  Proceedings,  vol. 

6,  second  series,  Nos.  1-6. 
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The  Iowa  Historical  Society.  —  The  Annals  of  Iowa  for  April  and 
July,  1873. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  —  Their  Pro- 
ceedings for  January  and  February,  1873. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  —  Their  Memoirs,  vol. 
9,  New  Series,  Part  2,  and  Proceedings,  pp.  95. 

La  Societe  des  Etitdrs  Historiques,  Paris,  France.  —  Their  Journal 
from  November,  1872,  to  January,  1873. 

The  Salem  Marine  Society.  —  A  history  of  the  Society  from  1766  to 

1872 

The  Peabody  Institute  of  the  City  of  Baltimore.  — The  Sixth  An- 
nual Ueport  of  the  Provost. 

The  Worcester  County  Musical  Association. — Its  History,  By-Laws, 
and  Doings  at  the  Festival  of  1873. 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  —  The  Missionary  Magazine 
as  issued. 

The  Mining  Journal  Company,  Marquette,  Mich — Three  historical 
pamphlets  relating  to  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  District. 

The  National- Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  — Their  Bulle- 
tin, vol.  4,  No.  2. 

The  Cobden  Club,  London,  Eng.  — The  Mission  of  Richard  Cobden. 

The   Conorkoational  Pubushino  Society.  —  Memoir  of  Nathaniel 
Emmons,  with  Sketches  of  his  Friends  and  Pupils. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  —  Their  Medical  Communica- 
tions, vol.  11,  No.  7. 

Mount  IIolyoke  Female  Seminary.  —  Twenty-four  pamphlets  on  the 
History  of  the  School  and  its  Pupils. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company.  —  The   Traveler's  Record  as 
issued. 

The  North  Church  and  Society,  Salem,  Mass.  —  The  First  "  Centen- 
nary  of  the  North  Church,  Salem,  1772-1872,** 

The  Worcester  County  Mechanics  Association. —  Twenty -two  flies 
of  newspapers. 

The    American  Congregational    Association.  —  Their  twentieth  an- 
nual Report. 

The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art.  —  The 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees. 

11 
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The  Youwo  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Worcester.  —  Their  An- 
nual Report  of  1873 ;  sixty -nine  numbers  of  periodicals ;  and  twenty- 
two  flies  of  newspapers. 

The  Louisiana  State  University.  —  The  Official  Register  for  1873-3. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  F.  and  A.  M.  of  Massachusetts.  —  Their  Pro- 
ceedings of  June  and  September,  1873. 

The  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. —  The  Report  of 
1873. 

The  Chicaoo  Public  Library.  —  The  First  Annual  Report. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  New  York.  —  Their  Fifty- 
second  Annual  Report. 

The  Cincinnati  Public  Library.  —  The  Sixth  Annual  Report. 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelpiha.  —  List  of  Books  added  ft*om 
January  to  July,  1873. 

The  Boston  Public  Library.  — The  Twenty-first  Annual  Report ;  and 
the  Bulletin  as  issued. 

The  Hingham  Public  Library.  —  The  First  Annual  Report. 

The  Hartford  Young  Men's  Institute.  —  Their  Catalogue ;  and  the 
Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Reports. 

The  Worcester  Free  Public  Library.  —  The  Thirteenth  Annual  Re- 
port ;  three  hundred  and  twenty-flve  book  catalogues ;  and  fifty  flies 
of  newspapers. 

The  New  York  State  Library.  —  Eight  volumes  of  N.  Y.  State  Docu- 
ments. 

The  Vermont  State  Library.  —  Seven  bound  volumes  and  two  pam- 
phlets, mostly  State  documents. 

The  City  National  Bank,  Worcester.  —  The  Boston  Directory  for  1872. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  —  The  Commissioners*  Report  for  the 
year  1872;  and  Circulars  of  Information,  Nos.  1-3. 

ID  I  The  U.  S.  Department  of  State.  —  Papers  relating  to  the  Treaty  of 

Washington,  vol.  6. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts.  — Their  Fourth  An- 
nual Report. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire.  —  Journals  of  the  New  Hampshire  Sen- 
ilil  II  ate  and  House,  June  Session,  1873 ;  and  New  Hampshire  Laws,  1872 

and  1873. 


If 
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The  City  of  Boston.  —  Tbe  City  Docaments  for  1872,  in  three  bound 
volumes. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Ba.rrb  Gazette.  —  Their  paper  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Fitchburg  Sentinel.  —  Their  Weekly  paper 
as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Daily  and  Weekly  Gazette.  — 
Their  papers  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Palladium.  —  Their  paper  as 
issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Daily  Press Their  paper  as 

issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  BCassachusetts  Weekly  Spy.  — Their  paper 
as  issued. 


ifileport  of  tfje  treasurer* 


The  Treasarer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  submits  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annual  Report  for  the  six  months  ending  October  20,  1873. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund,  April  28, 1873,  was  $30,503.69 
Receired  for  dividends,  interest,  &c.,  since,  .      1,137.14 
•*        from  subscription,  for  purchase  of 

•  photographs, 150.00 

$31,790.83 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  ex- 
penses,   1,124.77 

«    for  photographs, 88.00 

$1,212.77 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, $80,578.06 

The  Collection  andBesearch  Fund,  April  28, 1873,  was  $14,701.76 
Received  for  dividends,  interest,  &c.,  since,  .         566.20 

$15,267.96 
Paid  for  books  and  incident!^,  and  part  of 

Librarian's  salary, 205.85 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, $15,062.11 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  April  28,  1873,  was  ....  $10,121.01 
Received  for  dividends,  interest,  &c.,  since,  .        359.17 

$10,480.18 
Paid  for  binding,  and  part  of  Asst.  Librarian's 

salary, 540.14 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,   .......  $9,940.04 

The  Publishing  Fund,  April  28,  1873,  was $9,995.60 

Received  for  dividends,  interest,  &c.,  since,  .         382.36 

$10,377.96 
Paid  for  printing,  expenses  incurred  for  pub- 
lishing, &c., 398.52 

PresiBnt  amount  of  this  Fund, $9,979.44 
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The  Salisbury  Building  Fund,  April  28,  1873,  was   .  $10,917.93 
Received  for  iutcrest  since, 315.00 

Present  aroouDt  of  this  Fund, $11,232.93 

The  Isaac  Davis  Fund,  April  28,  1873,  was $697.65 

Received  for  interest  since,  • 18.63 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, $716.28 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  April  28,  1873,  was  .   .   .    $1,182.20 
Received  for  interest  since, 30.00 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, $1,212.20 


Total  of  the  seven  Funds,  ....  $78,721.06 


Cash  on  hand,  included  in  foregoing  statement,  .  .  $1,421.06 


InvbstmIents. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $14,400.00 

Railroad  Stock, 6,400.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 9,200.00 

City  Bonds, 1,600.00 

Cash, 78.06 

$30,678.06 


The  Collection  and  Research  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $4,400.00 

Railroad  Stock 800.00 

liailroad  Bonds, 9,300.00 

United  States  Bond, 100.00 

Cash, 462.11 

$16,062.11 


The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock, $6,900.00 

Railroad  Stock, 1,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 8,000.00 

Cash, 40.04 

$9,940.04 
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The  Publishing  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock, #1,900.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 7,000.00 

City  Bonds, 1,000.00 

Cash, 79.44 

#9,979.44 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Railroad  Stock, #600.00 

Railroad  3onds, 1,700.00 

City  Bonds, 8,600.00 

Cash, 432.98 

#11,232.93 

The  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in- 
City  Bonds #500.00 

United  States  Bonds, 100.00 

Cash, 116,28 

#716.28 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invested  in- 
City  Bonds, #1,000.00 

Cash, 212.20 

#1,212.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Fands,  ....  #78,721.06 


RespectAilly  sabmitted. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer. 
WORCBSTBR,  October  20,  1878. 


We  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  correct  and  properly 
voached.  We  have  also  examined  the  investments,  and  find  them  as 
stated ;  and  they  are  safely  and  jadicioasly  made. 

ISAAC  DAVIS,  >  Auditors 

EBENEZBR  TORREY,  J  ^^^^^' 

Worcester,  November  14, 1878. 


EARLY  MAPS  IN  MUNICH. 


BY  EDWARD  E.  HALE. 


[The  following  Memoranda  were  made  in  Munich,  Jane  22,  1878,  — 
after  an  agreeable  morning  in  the  Royal  Library.  They  are  not  of  great 
importance,  —  and  probably  not  of  interest  even  to  geographers,  ex- 
cepting so  far  as  the  references  to  the  MS.  maps  of  Robert  Dudley  may 
prove  to  be  so.  But  I  present  them  all  to  the  Society,  because  they 
may  at  least  save  some  trouble  to  other  explorers.  e.  e.  h.] 


The  earliest  map  which  they  showed  me  bears  their  num- 
ber, 133.  It  is  easily  read,  on  a  roller, — not  in  very  good 
preservation.     No  name,  no  date. 

At  Brazil  (South  America)  is  tliis  inscription, — without 
the  name  "Brazil," — "Istae  terrsB  quae  inventa  sunt  posi- 
tum  est  nomen  Sanctie  Crucis  inventa  est,  et  in  ea  est  max- 
ima copia  ligni  breselii  etiam  inventa  cassia  grossa  ut  brachi- 
um  hominis.  Aves  Fapagagi  magni  ut  falcones  et  sunt 
rubri  homines,  vero  ubi  nullam  legem  tenentes  se  invicem 

comedunt." 

[The  badness  of  the  Latin  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the  copyist. 

K.  E.  n.] 

At  the    Went  Indies,     "Omnes  istee  insular  ac  terree  in- 

ventae    fuerunt  ab  uno  Genuensi    Nomine  Columbo,  et  in 

ista  insula — sunt  animalia  aliena?  natiira? — serpentes  item. 

Inveniunt  aurum  in  multis  locis  omnes  istae  insulae  nomin- 

antur  Antillia." 
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Next  to  Africa,  "  Omnes  damnati  ad  mortem  de  gratia 
especiali  obtinent  a  Rege  Portiigaliae  quod  toto  tempore 
vitae  sua}  possint  in  hac  insula  habitare  mona.  Nihil  inven- 
itur  nisi  radices  herba  et  *  *  *  custodiam  dictus.  Hex 
ibidem  castrum  construxit." 

The  Paradi8U8  TevreBtris  is  in  Africa  on  this  map. 

North  of  the  Azores  and  west  of  Scotland  appears  a  long 
island,  marked  Terradauens.  The  principal  headlands  are 
Capo  St.  Paolo,  Capo  Sto.  Spirito. 

134.  Poorly  done  on  paper.  12  maps  of  Asia,  six  of 
Europe. 

135  is  old  vellum  in  color  and  gold, — '' monasterium  Bene- 

dictorura  in  Metten  me  possidet." 

"  MSS.  mixt.  19  a."  is  marked  inside,  but  the  outside  as 
above.     "135  Icon.  Geog."     This  is  the  Munich  number. 

No.  1.  The  America  has  Col)a,  Jamaica,  Isabella,  San 
Juan  Porto  Rico, — but  not  Florida. 

The  Spanish  main  is  marked,  "Tota  terra  inventa  per 
Christof.  Colombo  Januensis  de  Re  de  Spanier." 

Brazil  (South  America)  is  marked  "Tota  terra  vocata 
Santas  Crucis  de  Re  de  portugale." 

On  No.  III.  is  the  West  of  Europe.  Just  west  of  Val- 
encia, about  the  width  of  Ireland  from  it — or  rather  more  — 
is  a  round  island,  with  a  crooked  strait  divicUng  it,  nuirked 
in  red,  "  Ja  de  bresile." 

Nearly  half  way  to  Terceira  from  this  is  "Isola  de  Mayda.'' 

West  of  the  north  part  of  Scotland,  northwest  of  Brazlle 
is  Fixlada,  half  as  large  as  Ireland. 

On  No.  1  the  name  Brazil  does  not  appear,  at  the  South 
American  Brazil.  There  are  six  vellum  charts  in  all :  takinor 
in  the  whole  world.     No  scale  nor  latitudes. 
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136.  Exquisite  vellum.  Its  No.  4  begins  at  the  north  with 
"Terra  de  S.  Cob:  lo  Steven  Comes,"  meaning  Sebastian 
Cabot.  It  has  Cape  Cod  as  "C.  de  St.  Maria,  baia  de  S. 
Antonio."  It  has  Bermuda,  but  wholly  leaves  out  Brazil^ 
in  S.  America.  Mexico  is  down  as  TIMITISAN.  The 
Spanish  main  is  quit«  accurately  drawn  to  "P.  Baya"  and 
"azecises."  Then  it  breaks  off,  and  begins  near  Straits  of 
Magellan,  at  southern  end,  with  bay  of  Anegada  [written 
b(ty]^  then  "  tera  bay  a."  All  South  America  is  marked 
PERV. 

But  this  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  wish  to  draw  Span- 
ish America, — for  No.  5  has,  on  the  same  scale.  Terra  de 
Brazil  and  the  whole  coast.  On  both  4  and  5  Cape  Cod  is 
C.  de  S.  Maria,  and  both  have  "terra  cnc  de  Scob :  lo 
Steven  Comes,"  or  perhaps  "Scobito  Steven  Comes." 

Island  of  Brazil  as  in  135. 

No.  137.  A  beautifully  illustrated  atlas.  Spanish,  on 
vellum.     Date  1580.     Not  large. 

I.  Gives  Sts.  of  Magelhaens  from  34  South  on  the  East 
Coast  round  to  the  same  on  the  West  Coast. 

II.  Is  the  rest  of  South  America. 

III.  Is  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  North  to  Cape  Breton: — 
which  is  spelled  CABO  BRETAO.     It  is  drawn  square. 

IV.  Is  Lavrador. 

Tlie  other  maps  are  Europe  and  Asia,  and  careful  astron- 
omical tables  follow. 

[I  made  a  rough  tracing  of  the  United  States  Coast  ftrom  Cape  Breton 
to  Florida.  It  Is  nearly  equally  divided  by  the  Ro  de  Montanhos,— which 
corresponds  with  the  6.  fernosa  [formosa]  of  the  so-called  S.  Cabot 
map  of  1544,  and  by  a  cape  without  a  name,  —  which.  Is  the  Trafal  or 
Trafalgar  of  the  early  maps,  and  which  Mr.  Kohl  supposes  to  be 
Ilatterad.] 

12 
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The  only  names  I  thought  of  any  possible  value  are  these, 

beginning  at  Cape  Breton. 

[In  CABO  BRETAO.] 

C.  de  Brctano,  Costalha. 

I.  de  S.  S.  Joao.  eU  Carnaveral. 

ffarilloues.  Ro.  de  Mootanhos. 

Ko.  grande.  Ton  fas.     (And,  on  the  sea  here,) 

R.  della  vuclta.  baisos  costa  de  medianos. 

C.  aqueuisiado. 

[South  and  west  of  "Ro.  de  Montanhos."] 

C.  deUa  Madsagente.  R.  de  buenamadie. 

C.  de  Sa.  Maria.  C.  de  Santaa. 

arcapellago.  baia  de  Sa  crlstoval. 

C.  dello-saiislfer.  Ro.  de  Santiago. 

Ro.  de  haUeros.  C.  de  largaienas. 

C.  de  S.  J.  Batiste.  o.  de  sai  joan.' 

[At  this  point  is  the  rough  cape  (Trafalgar,  as  above)  with- 
out any  name  here.] 

C.  de  Sact.  Spirito.  de  testo. 

C.  dell  princlpe.  Ro.  de  Canoas. 

Rio  dell  princlpe.  C  de  S.  Romao. 

1*0  baxo.  R.  Jordan. 

Costa  de  Mattas.  C.  de  St.  Helena. 

With  this  familiar  name  begins  their  Florida  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico.     The  coast  of  the  United  States  is  hopelessly  wrong. 
Nothing  can  be  identified,  excepting  Cape  Breton,  Florida, 
and  possibly  Ilatteras.     Yet  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  date 
is  1580. 

138    is   four   heavy    volumes     folio,   of  charts — roughly 

drawn,  but  evidently  for  use — on  coarse,  strong  drawing 

paper. 

[An  inquiry  made  to  the  courteous  librarian,  Dr.  Halra,  revealed  the 
interesting  fact  that  these  were  the  original  maps  drawn  by  Robert  Dud- 
ley, (son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester),  who  took  in  lUily  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  At  the  end  of  this  paper,  I  give  a  few  notes 
regarding  him.] 

Vol.  I.  is  Asia  and  Europe,  and  I  did  not  look  at  it. 
Vol.  II.  is  Africa  and  America.     Africa  takes  the  39  first 
charts,  and  I  did  not  look  at  it.     At  40,  America  begins  with 
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a  map  whicli  lias  this  endorsement :  Questa  mezzo  carte  6 
CHiicellata  pc^rche  e  meglio  fatta  di  nuove.  It  is  quite 
recent,  probably  about  1620.  Has  some  Dutch  names  and 
some  English.  I  think  the  whole  is  drawn  from  Hendrick 
Hudson's  charts.  No.  40  runs  from  E.  long.  316  to  E.  long. 
366,  and  38  N.  to  47  N.,  the  scale  being  as  these  marks 
show — 

^®  310  817  818 

The  Islands  along  the  coast  ejist  of  Long  Island  are  Blocx, 
at  [long  E.  317]  Sloty,  Nassau,  Texel  and  Vlielant,  the  last 
two  as  one,  which  are  Martha's  Vineyard — C.  Malabar  is  so 
named.  0.  Cod  is  la  Punta.  The  Mass.  Bay  names  are  "C. 
d'  (irave,  Henri  Pto.  di  Vos.  Gelos  C.  del  porto,  Costa  de 
Staten,  Staten  Bay,"  this  at  Plymouth,  and,  more  inland 
from  Plymouth,  "Amouchi  eisi." 

Maine  is  "Norumbega,  La  Nuova  Francia,  Prov.  di  Quin- 

bcOTV." 

"Nuova  Anglia"  is  down  twice. 

[Tills  corresponds  with  No.  2  of  the  Arcano,  but  the  longitudes  are  a 
Httlc  wider,  and  many  names  have  been  added.]  The  engraved  map  may 
be  tlius  descrii)ed  : — 

No.  2  in  the  Arcano,  beglnM  a  little  West  of  815  and  runs  to  E.  longitude  826. 
It  beglnH  at  37  N..  but  there  b  none  of  the  coant  until  you  come  to  38  N.  The 
coast  line  run?)  to  45  north,  but  the  cngrHving  with  the  title  America,  Nova 
Angloa  gocM  above  47  North.  The  longitudes  are  a  little  narrower  than  the 
nianuMcript,  the  latitudes  are  just  the  same.  The  Islands  along  the  coast  Ea«t 
of  Long  Island  are  Id.  Adraln  Blo<rl(s.  Island  d.  Nassau,  Tvxel,  and  Vliea- 
lance,  which  are  lioth  on  one  island.  I:  Cabeliano  and  South  of  Texel.  I :  di 
Hendrick.  Cap(>  Malabare  is  so  named.  Cafie  Cod  is  Cape  Cod,  the  Bfassa- 
chusetts  bay  names  are  Cape  Anna,  Henry's  Bay,  Bo«ton.  Pto.  Vos.  et  Massa- 
chuHOtte  Accomak,  Graue  Bay,  New  Pllmouth,  C:  di  Plimouth:  Qolfo,  B. 
Koock,  Fuic  Bay.    [These  changes  indicate  a  later  revision  of  the  MS.] 

Map  41  is  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Foundland, — quite  accu- 
rate, and  of  the  name  6c»ale  with  the  other.  The  banks  are 
dotted.  It  includes  the  southern  part  of  Labrador,  and 
there  is  the  date  1587.     But  the  map  as  above  is  later. 
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On  the  back  of  this  is  a  small  draft  of  New  York  Bay, 
of  which  I  have  a  sufficiently  accurate  tracing.  Note 
Hell-Gate,  Sandy  Bay,  Narnticony,  Pte  de  Eyer,  and  that 
no  Dutch  settlement  is  down.  Also,  Note^  C.  Henlopen. 
Long.  315°  E.  is  63°  W.  (about  ten  short.) 

This  drawing  is  probably  the  earliest  drawing  existing  of 
New  York  harbor,  made  in  such  detail. 

The  lines  of  coast  and  islands  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  in  the  Dutch  map,  of  which  there  is  a  fao-simile  in 
O'Callaghan's  New  Netherlands.  The  scale  is  twice  as 
large,  and  many  more  names  appear. 

Beginning  at  the  North  the  names  are  Mahicani,  Maquani. 
This  I  suppose  to  be   "  The  first  of  the  Moliicans." 

P.  di  Rachterkol,  (f  Hoboken.) 

*K.  Man-nitto,  (the  North  River.) 

♦I.  da  Hellegatte.  ( 

♦HeUegatte,  (Hell-gate). 

♦B.  di  Keer  (on  L.  I.  Sound- Northern  side.) 

Rachterkohl. 

B.  dl  liachterkol  (the  bay  at  Bergen). 

C.  Codins  (at  the  West  end  of  L.  Island.) 
♦Sande-Bay  or  B.  d'  Aiena  (Sandy  Hook  Bay.) 
♦Sand-poynt,  (Sandy  Hook). 
♦Rondebergh  hook,  (Sandy  Hook.) 
Narnticony,  (S.-west  of  Sandy  Hook  Bay.) 

R :  di  Sandy  :  Bay,  (  The  Inlet  South  of  Sandy  Hook  Bay.  J 
Pt.  dc  Eyer. 
C.  Ileulopen. 

C.  Ileulopen  is  but  one  degree  South  of  the  Point  of 
Sanely  Hook,  while  tlie  Northern  point  of  New  York 
island  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  degree  north  of  it. 

[I  have  noted  with  a  star  the  names  on  the  map  in  O^Cal- 
laghan's  New  Netherlands.] 

The  next  map  is  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  Bay  ;  large  and 
in  great  detail. 
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"Bocca  del  gran  Goltb  de  H.  Hudson  Inglese.  Scoperto 
nel  1613,  il  2d°  viagio."  It  notes  var.  28,  9  maustr.  (aiis- 
trale.) ;  goes  up  to  62  N.  from  52  N.  on  the  scale  of  two 
inches  for  one  degree  of  latitude. 

The  next  takes  this  up  with  Davis's  Straits  and  just  a 
point  of  Greenland. 

It  has  variations  19,  20  marked  on  it. 

The  next  gives  the  whole  of  Hudson's  Bay  on  the  same 
large  scale. 

Map  45  goes  north  to  lat.  63,  and  at  the  north-west  notes, 
"  mare  operto  et  dove  si  sperava  de  pasagio  alia  Cina  et  all 
India."     The  upper  corner  is  lat.  63,  long.  297  E. 

The  next  is  tlie  Western  coast  of  America,  same  scales, 
drawn  up  to  53°  N.  and  then  dotted  lines  to  N.  E. 

"La  costa  dell  America  Settentrionale  incognita." 

This  begins  at  long.  229  E. 

The  next  is  G.  of  Mexico  with  Florida. 

The  next  is  East  Florida  to  C.  S.  Romain. 

Questa  costa  della  florida  fu  scoperto  da  Francesi  nel 
1564. 

The  next,  smaller  scale,  from  Amazon  up  to  Labrador  has 
"  La  Virginia  habitata  d'  Inglese  al  prcsente." 

The  next  gives  West  of  lioanoac.  "Virginia  Tlnghilterra 
gia  abondanata." 

The  spelling  Koanoac  and  the  draught  show  that  Dudley 
had  seen  Deliry. 

But  in  New  Enghind  he  has  "La  Verginia  habitata 
d'  Inglese."  And  at  Cape  Cod,  very  badly  drawn  "C.  della 
habitaticme  Inglese." 

Tlie  next  has  Nonimbega  and  C.  Raso. 

The  next  (46)  from  Florida  to  New  England. 
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"  La  Verginia  Vecchia.    Windandecosia" — ^for  N.  Carolina. 

"La  Verginia  Nuova,  possediita  d'  Inglese,"  at  Chesipioc, 
and  "La  Nuova  Inghilterra  possiduta  d'  Inglese." 

47  18  Cuba.  What  follows,  still  on  the  same  large  scale, 
are  South  America,  and  the  ocean  even  where  there  is  no 
land.  I  mean  that  there  are  whole  sheets  covered  with  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  only. 

Then  the  maps  take  up  the  west  coast, — and  give  Cali- 
fornia  bending  far  to  the  west.  But  in  frequent  notes  in 
Italian,  the  author  prides  himself  on  not  going  so  far  as  the 
geographers. 

C.  di  St.  Trinita  is  at  208  East,  at  25°  30'  N. 

B.  di  St.  Trinita  at  same  longitude  at  26°  N.  This  map 
then  sweeps  to  the  west,  giving  C.  di  Hondio  at  the  extreme 
north  west,  in  long.  255  E.,  lat.  30  North,  and  the  next  on 
a  very  large  scale. 

It  gives  the  Island  of  Jcddo  coming  east  of  215°  E.  long., 
tlie  Straits  of  Jeddo  (Le  Strette  di  Jeso)  just  five  degrees  of 
longitude  wide — say  225  miles  in  that  latitude,  and  then 
begins  America.  "II  Regno  di  Quivira,"  of  which  the  coast 
line  runs  southeast  230°  East.  In  English  pencil  is  written 
here,  undoubtedly  by  Dudley  liimself,  "The  lande  of  Jesso 
ought  to  217  degr.  45  lat." 

Map  83  unites  the  tw^o  last. 

At  45°  N.  218  E.  there  is  this  allusion  to  the  cold 
observed  by  Drake : 

"Quivira  fu  scoperto  dal  Drago  luglese  nel  1582  fu 
tanto  freddo  nel  mese  d'  Guignio  che  no  poteva  conportar 
lo  poi  andava  a  gr.  38^  et  laure  fu  tempestabile  et  la  noini- 
nava  Nova  Albion  ma  il  frcdo  iusopportabile  dure.      Sin  a 
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43  Oiwli."    [Drop  tlie  period  at-rfwrc  niid  tliie  is  intelligible.] 
[JiidiT  this  is  "Terra  Freddo"  che  era  detto  Purto." 

On  84,  wliicli  18  ii  line  of  tlie  Ainerii-.aii  Piicitii:  Coaet,  is 
this  iiute:  "Li  Simiiioli  iiei  ritniiiire  delle  Filip|)iin  alia 
iiuova  Spagna  segiiitano  queata  cosla  per  beiietifio  ticlli  vciiti 
roai'estrali  in  la  lavoni,  et  couuina  ni>^  iiO  l  uueaiio  iu  alrui 
luoglit  Bi  no  al  Capo  Mendotnno." 

The  next  saj-s; 

"Noil  inarivgliiale"  [do  not  inarvol]  "vhv  i\\n-Mn  niia  i-Jirte 
fa  la  ditttautja  di  longitndine  fVa  il  eiipo  di  Mi>ndiK-iiio  et  il 
capo  Callifornia  molto  pio  i;orty  delli  Carte  volgari  cbe  Bono 
falstssimi  in  quosta  dietante  per  centinaria  di  leaglii." 

Tliis  map  gives  R,  di  Todoa  Sanctoe  at  42^  N.  Lat.;  Cape 
Mendocino  at  40 ;  B.  of  N.  Albion  at  237  E.  Long,  and  38  N. 
with  the  note  "N.  Porto  bonieeimo." 

[Our  Cnliromla  rricndH  musl  perrnli  me  w  sny  ihnt  Porto  banlssinio 
1b  k  verj  strong  pbiiMp  for  tUe  oi>uu  rood-stetul  or  "  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
Bty  "  as  it  Is  uon  understood.] 

The  bat-k  of  86,  a  large  sheet,  is  oovered  with  a  not© 
whidi  inelndeii  a  long  oopy  from  u  Jt-enit  lottcr  writer  in 
Jeddo,  in  tho  year  lft3I  ;  letter  217  by  Padre  Girolano  do 
Angeljfl,  as  to  a  Japanese  Btatenient  made  to  him;  viz  : 

That  from  Matzutna  in  Japan  towards  tlie  east,  was  90 
daj'ssul,  at  IS  to  20  miles  per  day,  and  that  from  tho  same 
placu  to  tho  west,  whiuli  ihey  eall  Nixir,  is  60  days  sail. 

[I  print  the  notV!<  nbuve  subNtaiicUllf  lu  I  ninde  thorn  In  Munich. 
(Jafortnufttfllj  for  me  when  I  vliitcil  the  Library  tha  next  ila;  to  inatco 
rurttier  dtuil;  of  thcae  original  lusps  or  Uiidlcf'*,  t  toau\l  that  In  honor 
of  Bi.  John  s  Any,  It  was  vIohciI.    I  kwl  to  BoUce  mysulf  tu  t  coulil,  by 

•"Qulvira  wuiliomvfinul  ti^  Drftke.  Ihr  Engllsbmsn,  hi  IMS;  It  vtM  no  ciild 
In  tbr  inanlh  of  June  that  bf  (niuld  not  boar  tl.  Then  he  went  to  Sni  dcgrfm, 
itnd  thfi  WPBthT  WW  temtwriM  and  Up  cbIIh]  It  Kurt  Alblun.  Bnl  thi-  luiiii^ 
IHirtalil*  ixild  imnilnusd  to  43  dr^rcnt,"  [that  U  to  one  iwialag  Bouthl.  In  llic 
prlum)  LtllUuua  ibe  ilaia  lUl  I*  corrected  to  ISTB. 
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reraerabering  that  on  that  day  Cabot  discovered  North  America.  In 
Loudon  afterwards  Mr.  Major  rendered  me  every  assistance  In  the  British 
Museum,  where  they  have  a  flue  copy  of  the  Engraved  Arcane  del  Mare, 
and  there  and  at  our  Cambridge,  I  have  studied  the  engraved  maps, 
which,  so  far  as  the  identification  of  the  Californian  localities  goes,  seem  to 
me  to  deserve  more  interest  than  they  have  received.  It  is  evident  that 
Dudley  thought  he  had  first  rate  authority.  It  is  known  that  he  was 
Cavendish's  brother-in-law,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  he  should  not 
have  had  Cavendish's  charts.  Cavendish's  first  voyage  in  the  South  Sea 
was  in  1587.     His  second,  in  which  he  died,  was  in  1592-3. 

The  engraved  Arcano  omits  many  of  the  maps  in  the  MS;  The  most 
Important  of  the  large  maps  of  Hudson's  Bay  are  omitted.  I  believe 
them  to  have  been  drawn  from  Hudson's  own,  because  there  was  no 
other  authority  possible.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  very  high 
authority.  The  date  of  that  series  is  evidently  after  1620,  and  before 
1630. 

I  will  mention  here,  that  the  map  printed  in  fac-simile  in  O'Callaghan, 
from  an  old  map  in  Albany,  Is  the  southwestern  quarter  of  No.  2,  of  the 
"  Arcano." 
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NOTE  ON  ROBERT  DUDLEY, 

DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND, 

AND  HIS  ARCANO  DEL  MARE. 


Robert  Dudley,  who  took  in  Italy  the  title  of  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, wa8  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
by  Lady  Douglas  Howard,  the  widow  of  Lord  Shcflleld.  lie  was  bom 
at  Sheen  in  Surrey,  in  1573. 

Lady  Douglas  Sheffield  and  her  son  always  claimed,  and  apparently 
with  good  grounds,  that  Leicester  was  secretly  married  to  her.  If  he 
were,  this  Robert  Dudley  should  have  inherited  Leicester's  titles. 

But  in  157G,  immediately  after  the  Countess  of  Essex  became  a  widow, 
Leicester  privately  married  her.  He  abandoned  and  disowned  Lady 
Sheffield ;  and  her  son,  Robert  Dudley,  was  declared  to  be  only  his  nat- 
unil  issue.  Leicester  never  abandoned  him  however,  but,  under  his 
direction  he  was  educated  by  Sir  Edward  Horsey,  Governor  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  when  he  came  to  the  proper  age,  he  was  sent  to  Christ 
College,  Oxford. 

At  Leicester's  death,  in  1588,  he  left  to  this  Robert  Dudley,  Kenilwortli 
and  the  lordships  of  Denbigh  and  Chick,  and  the  bulk  of  his  Estate. 

The  young  man's  genius  was  adventurous,  and  he  shared  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  time  for  maritime  exploits.  He  mai:ried  a  sister  of  the 
navigator,  Thomas  Cavendish,  and  in  1592  took  out  letters  of  adminis- 
tration on  Cavendish's  estate.  There  seems  to  be  some  question  whether 
Cavendish  were  then  dead,  but  be  had  been  long  absent  from  England. 

This  circumstance  seems  to  me  to.  give  special  interest  to  Dudley's 
notes  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  his  maps  of  the  California  Coast,  of 
which  he  always  speaks  as  if  he  had  authorities  at  first  hand.  Caven- 
dish had  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Jan.  6,  1587,  had  passed  along  the 
coast  to  Acapulco  and  California^  and  reached  England  by  way  of  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Sept.  9,  1588. 

This  was  just  the  time  of  Leicester's  death,  and  the  young  Sir  Robert 
Dudley  hoped  to  make  anexpedition  to  the  South  Seas.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth prevented  him,  and  disappointed  in  this  hope  he  fitted  out  an  ex- 
pedition at  his  own  charge  in  1594,  and  sailed  for  Trinidad  and  Guiana, 
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of  which  expedition  he  wrote  a  modest  narrative,  which  Is  in  Hacklayt, 
p.  514,  Vol.  III.  lie  was  in  the  river  Oronoco  just  before  Raleigh. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  about  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he 
married  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh. 

In  1605  be  began  a  suit  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth,  but  the 
suspicion  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  government,  dnd  the 
steady  opposition  of  the  Countess  of  Essex,  his  father's  widow,  if  his 
birth  were  illegitimate,  stood  in  his  way.  At  the  same  time  he  abandoned 
his  own  wife,  seduced  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  and  went 
with  her  to  Florence,  In  Italy,  where  he  took  the  title  of  Earl  of  War- 
wick. On  going  abroad  he  took  a  license  to  travel  **  with  three  ser- 
vants, four  geldings  and  eighty  pounds  In  money."  Travelling  on  the 
continent  would  seem  to  have  been  cheaper  than  it  Is  now.  It  is  said 
that  Elizabeth  Southwell  went  disguised  as  one  of  the  8er\'ants.  In 
1607  James  I.  recalled  him,  but  he  refused  to  obey  the  call,  and  his 
estate  during  his  life  was  seized  by  the  crown.  Kenllworth  was  bought 
by  agreement  with  him,  for  the  young  Prince  Henry,  for  £14,500,  of 
which  only  £3,000  were  ever  paid  to  him. 

He  died  in  1639. 

He  was  a  favorite  with  Cosmo  II,,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  was 
of  great  service  to  that  country. 

The  creation  of  the  present  city  of  Leghorn,  as  a  large  and  beautifdl 
commercial  mart,  is  due  to  his  engineering  skill  and  enterprise  in 
draining  a  vast  morass  between  Pisa  and  the  sea. 

He  improved  the  harbor  of  Leghorn,  Induced  the  Duke  to  proclaim 
It  a  free  port,  and  persuaded  many  English  merchants  to  settle  there. 

The  Duke  of  Tuscany  made  him  a  Duke  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
He  became  chamberlain  to  the  Grand  Duchess,  and  he  then  assumed 
his  grandfather's  title  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

It  Is  by  |his  title  that  he  is  known  in  the  Italian  histories,  and  this 
Is  the  title  given  to  him  in  his  manuscript  atlas  in  the  library  of  Munich, 
which  these  notes  describe. 

He  was  always  a  patron  of  science  and  literature.  His  most  import- 
ant work  is  the  *•  Arcano  del  Marc,"  in  which  are  engraved  a  part  of  the 
maps  in  the  Munich  MSS.  collection.  The  title  of  the  first  edition  is 
**  Del  Arcano  del  Mare  dl  Roberto  Dudleo,  Duca  dl  Nortumbrla  e  Conte 
dl  Warwick,  libri  VI.,  Flrenze,  1630,  46,  47."  It  is  In  royal  folio,  3  vols., 
beautifully  executed.  This  first  edition  Is  now  very  rare ;  a  copy  of  It, 
mentioned  by  Lowndes,  sold  for  £30  Os.  I  found  two  sets  in  the  British 
Museum.  There  Is  one  of  the  same  In  perfect  order  In  the  library 
of  Harvard  College. 

A  part  of  the  Arcano  del  Mare  Is  In  the  Public  Library  of  the  city  of 
Worcester. 

Gorton's  estimate  of  Dudley  Is  In  these  words :  **  Like  others  of  his 
family  he  was  an  active,  clever,  well-informed,  but  unprincipled  man." 

I  cannot  find  that  Hallam  notices  him  at  all.    I  cannot  but  think  that 
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the  maps  and  dissertations  in  the  Arcano  del  Marc,  are  of  much  more 
importance  tlian  one  would  infer  from  Gorton's  remarks.  If,  as  I  be- 
lieve, he  used  the  original  charts  of  Henry  Hudson,  the  manuscript  at 
Munich  gives  us  by  far  the  most  accurate  account  we  have  of  the  north- 
ern voyages  of  that  discoverer.  I  have  already  said  that  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  maps  of  Uie  Pacitlc  Coast  were  drawn  ft*om  the  orig- 
inal observations  of  Cavendish. 

I  have  read  but  little  of  the  text  of  the  Arcano,  but  I  ought  to  say 
that  whiit  I  have  read  seems  to  me  much  more  judicious,  and  to  show 
much  more  real  scientific  Iinowledge  tlian  the  average  of  such  specula- 
tions in  those  days. 

The  Atlas  in  the  Arcano  contains  tliirty-three  maps  of  America.  My 
notes  on  the  Munich  Atlas  show  that  that  contains  forty-six  maps  in 
manuscript.  Afier  the  engraved  map.  No.  83,  the  reference  to  Drake 
and  the  coldness  of  Oregon  is  in  the  following  words : 

"  Questa  Carta  e  1'  ultima  del  sesto  Libro,  la  quale  comincia  co'I  porto 
di  Nuova  Albion  di  longitudine  gr.  237  e  latitndine  gr.  38  scoperto  dal 
Drago  Iu^»!ese  nel  1579  in  circa,  come  di  sopra,  luogo  comodo  per  far» 
acqua,  e  pigliare  altri  rinfresc^imenti.  l\  detto  Drago  trovo,  che  li  genti 
saluatichi  d(;l  paose  erano  molto  cortcsi,  e  amorevoli,  e  la  terra  assai 
ben  fruttlfera.  c  I'aria  temperata.  Vidde  di  conigli  in  quantitii  graudc, 
ma  con  code  lunghe  come  i  topi,  e  di  moiti  cavalli  saluatichi,  con  mag- 
gior  niaraviglia,  atteso  che  gli  8pagnuoli  non  viddero  mai  cavalli  nell' 
America;  e  la  ragione  perch^  11  Drago  cerco,  c  trovo  detto  porto,  fti 
questa,  f;lie  essendo  passato  il  capo  Mendozino  vero  di  latitndine  gr.  42 
e  niozzo  per  far  actiua,  fin  a  gr.  43  e  mez.  di  latitndine  Tramontana  egli 
trov(\  la  costa  con  tanto  freddo  nel  mese  di  Oiugnio  che  le  sue  genti 
non  erano  abili  k  comportarlo,  del  che  si  maraviglio  assai,  essendo  11 
cliuia  quasi  pari  k  quelli  di  Toscana,  e  di  Roma  in  Italia. ** 

I  annex  heiiotype  copies  of  tracings  from  two  of  the  map^in  the  Ar- 
cano. The  larger  one  is  from  the  second  book,  at  page  18.  The  smaller 
is  from  that  just  named,  map  33,  of  part  2nd,  volume  III.,  being  indeed 
the  last  map  in  the  collection,  and  corresi>onding  to  the  MS.  map  84  in 
the  Munich  Atlas. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  name  which  appears  on  both  of  these 
little  fragments  is  that  of  **  Puerto  doll  Nuova  Albion,  Scoperto  dal 
Drago  Inglese,"  which  on  the  other  appears  as  **P.to  di  Nuova  Albion." 
In  l)oth  it  is  represented  as  a  bay  well  closed  by  its  headlands, — and  an 
anchorage. 

On  both  tracings  another  bay  of  similar  shape  is  represented  just  to 
the  North  of  Drake's  bay.  In  one  this  is  called  **  Baia  S.  Michele.*'  In 
the  other  it  appears  as  **  Po.  di.  don  Gasper.**  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  also,  has  the  curious  bottle  shaped  look  of  Drake's  bay, — and  I 
must  be  indulged  the  remark,  that  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  after 
numerous  reductions  and  copyings  would  assume  much  this  shniK*  in  the 
hydrography  of  that  time. 
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I  confess  that  It  seems  ta  me  that  more  than  one  Dav1«^ator  of  those 
times  probably  entered  the  Golden  Gate  Into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 
Each  one  recorded  his  own  latitude, — and  these  two  bays  of  map  33,  al- 
most identical  in  appearance,  are  due  to  an  effort  of  the  map  maker  to 
include  two  incorrect  latitudes,  in  one  map.  If  the  maker  of  the  Area- 
no  had  made  his  *'  B.  St.  Michele"  Identical  with  his  •*  Porto  di  Nuova 
Albion  "  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  it  represented  the  present  Bay 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  full  title  of  the  first  map  is  **  Carta  prima  gcnerale  d*AmeMca  dell' 
India  Occldentale  h  Mare  del  Zur." 

The  fUll  title  of  the  other  map.  No.  33,  is  **  Carta  particolare  dello 
Stretto  di  Jezo  fra  1' America  b  L'Isola  Jezo."  For  farther  illustration  of 
these  maps,  I  annex  the  line  of  coast  as  drawn  by  our  own  geographers, 
ftom  Colton's  Atlas. 

The  copy  of  the  Arcane  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College  is  firom  the 
Collection  of  Ebeling.  In  his  own  handwriting  is  this  note  on  the  first 
page,  after  stating  that  he  had  received  it  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Hamburg: 

"  Liber  longe  rarissimus  ceque  ac  maxlmi  pretli,  panels  visis,  qaoque 
instructisslmo;  saepe  caruere  Blbllothecse  Publlcfle."  Vol.  I.  has  the  date 
1646.     Vol.  II   and  III.  have  the  date  1647. 

My  authorities  In  the  notes  I  here  make  of  Dudley's  life,  beside  the 
biographical  dictionaries,  are : 

1.  "Amye  Robsart  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  together  with  memoirs 
and  correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley.  By  George  Adlard,  Loudon  : 
Smith,  1870." 

Mr.  Adlard  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  the  Arcano. 

2.  "The  Italian  Biography  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  Knight,  known  in 
Florentine  history  as  '  11  Duca  di  Nortombrla.* "  By  the  Vicar  of  Stoue- 
llgh. 

This  volume  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Warwickshire  Histori- 
cal Collections.  The  author,  whose  name,  at  this  moment,  I  do  not 
know,  says:  "The  reader  Is  to  be  informed  that  as  Vicar  of  Stonellgh 
the  writer  has  a  coiinuemoratlve  tluty  to  perform  every  year,  which 
necessarily  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley's  char- 
acter." The  author  Is  convinced  that  Dudley  was  the  legitimate  son  of 
Leicester,  and  shows  that  Charles  I.  was  of  this  opinion.  He  refers  for 
Sir  II.  Nicolas  Harris  Nicolas's  opinion  to  pp.  248,  240,  250,  251  of  the 
Report  on  the  Peerage  Case  before  the  Lords  In  1824.  See  also  Dug- 
dale's  Warwickshire,  p.  16l>. 


REMARKS    OF    PROF.    SMYTH, 


Mr,  paK8ir>ENT: — 

Tlie  Augsburg  Allgomcine  Zt-itniif,'"  gave,  umre  tliini  » 
year  since,  a  briuf  ftw^oiiat  of  a  new  invest  igiition  uitu  tlio 
history  of  the  family  with  whiuh  Chri)ito|iher  CohitnbiiH  wiie 
Qoited  by  marriage.  Mr.  Irvingt  has  pointed  out  in  an  iii- 
tereBting  way  tlie  infliifm-e  of  tliis  (K>iiiieutioii  on  the  pareiT 
of  the  great  Dittcovorer,  and  hii«  fitatemuiite  aru  fitteil  to 
awaki^n  u  deairo  for  further  information.  Aii  no  notice  baa 
been  taken  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  aiu  aware,  of  ibe  eseay 
alhided  to,  I  will  read,  with  your  permisBion,  a  trsnslalion  of 
the  article  in  the  Augaliurg  Jnurual,  bo|Mng  tbat  some  ono 
may  he   promptud  to   fiinii^h    \ia    wilb    the  urigiiml   ]>nj>er. 

"The  Biographers  of  the  Distorerer  of  the  New  Worbl 
agree  in  relating  tbat  his  first  wife  was  a  Portuguese  of  Ital- 
ian descent.  Several  of  tliem,  Spaniards  as  weU  a£  Itnlimio, 
complete  the  aocflunt  liy  the  more  preeiee  Btatemont  that  llie 
Pallustrelli  family  in  Piacenza  wae  the  stem  from  wliieh 
Biirang  the  Portuguenc  Perestrel!i>,  to  whom  belonged  ibe 
Filippa  who  gave  her  hand  to  the  great  OcnoeHe,  without 
being  permitted  to  liecoine  a  witness  of  his  I'unie.  Since  tho 
last  tliird  of  tlie  Bixt«Qiith  century  comicetiuiis  were  unterod 


■  R(<il«{[i)  ziir  AllgvmHnfia  Zeltunic.  Iff  ]H.  1)171. 

t  IJfv  aad  VoTigu  of  CbrUtoplier  Coiuiubuii,  I.,  |i.  i3  ft 
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into  between  the  two  branches  of  the  family,  at  first  through 
an  Angnstinian  brother,,  Fra  Lodovico  de  Beja  Perestrelli, 
who  came  to  Italy  and  became  Professor  m  Bolotrua  and  Se<> 
retary  of  the  well  known  Cardinal  Gabriel  Paleotto.  His 
memoranda,  however  inexact,  helped  to  find  the  right  track. 
This  has  now  been  done  by  Count  Bernardo  Pallaotrelli, 
Vice  President  of  the  Royal  Historical  Commission  for 
Modena-Parma,  who  has  published,  in  an  essay,*  the  results 
of  his  investigations  in  the  Archives  of  Piacenza,  and  of  in- 
formation obtained  from  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and  elsewhere. 

"Tlie  family  Pallastrelli  appears  first  towards  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  numerous  members  of  it  are  found 
from  this  time  on  in  civil  otfices  and  military  service  in  Pia- 
cenza, their  home;  and  also,  abroad,  as  Podesta  in  Modena, 
Bologna,  Pistoja,  Fuligno,  etc.  Tlieir  possessions  stretched 
from  the  bank  of  the  I'o  to  the  front  heights  of  the  Apen- 
nines. Filippo,  son  of  Galiriele  Pallastrelli  and  Bertolina 
Bracciforte,  went,  about  tlie  year  1385,  to  Portugal,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Jolni  I.  What  drew  him 
thither  is  not  known.  That  he  h'ved  as  a  nobleman  is  at- 
tested by  the  tradition  wliich  has  remained  in  the  familv,  as 
well  as  by  the  ]>()sition  of  his  two  sons,  borne  l)y  Caterina 
Visconti,  Bartolommeo  and  Rafiaele.  The  ] posterity  of  the 
latter  still  ficKirish  at  Funchal  in  Madeira.  B;irt(>lommeo  was 
one  of  the  nobles  of  the  Infante  Don  Juan,  brother  of  Don 
Henry  the  navigntor;  and  was  commissioned  bv  the  latter  to 
colonize  the  small  island  Porto  Santo,  which  Gonzales  Zareo 
and  Tristan  Vaz,  after  the  conflicts  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  had  first  touched,  it  is  said,  on  their  voyages  in  the 
year  1418.  A  Venetian  travclh^*,  Luiiri  da  Cadamosto,  who 
visited  Porto  Santo  in  1455,  calls  Bartolommeo  Perestrello 
(the  name  had  taken  this  form  in  the  foreign  land),  its  Gov- 
ernor. Filii)j)a,  his  daughter,  married,  about  1476,  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  Fernnndo,  son  of  the  discoverer  by  a 
second  marriage,  names  indeed  a  Pietro  Perestrello,  ])ut 
with  all  others  who  have  written  about  his  great  father  the 
name  Bartolommeo  appears,  s()  that  an  errror  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed in  the  biography  by  Fernando.  Bartolommeo  was 
dead  when    the   marriage   took   place.     Columbus   dwelt   a 


•  W  Huccero  e  la  moglic  dl  Chrlstoforo  Colombo,  in  den  Atti  e  Memorle  deUi 
R.  Deputuzione  di  Storia  patria,  &c  ,  Vol.  VI.,  isT'i. 
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long  time  at  Porto  Santo,  where  the  charts  and  papers  of 
the  deceased  Bartolouimeo,  which  Cohinibus  found  in  the 
house  of  his  mother-in-law,  are  said  to  havfe  afforded  him 
materials  for  study.  *  *  *  A  sister  of  Filippa  was  married 
to  Pedro  Correa,  a  brave  voyager  who  for  some  time  held 
the  captaincy  at  Porto  Santo.  This,  as  Bartolommeo  ap- 
pears to  have  left  no  son,  passed  over  to  the  descendants  of 
his  brother,  who  still  possessed  it  as  an  inheritance  in  the 
second  half  of  the  preceding  century.  The  coat  of  arms 
which  the  Pallastrelli  of  Piacenza  have  in  common  with 
their  Portuguese  kindred,  shows  a  springing  lion." 


V 


MEMORANDUM 


A8  TO  THX 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  BAY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

BY  JOHN  T.  DOYLE. 

WITH  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

BY  JOHN  D.  WASHBUBN. 


Mb.  Washburn  said : 

Before  readin«j  the  raemorandum  which  Mr.  Doyle  has 
furnished,  it  may  be  well  to  re-call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Society  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  expedition  of 
Portala  grew. 

The  JcBuits,  as  will  be  remembered,  never  entered  Upper 
California.  Their  missions  were  scattered  along  the  penin- 
sula of  Lower  California,  and  therein  they  were  content  to 
remain.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  persuaded  that 
the  region  north  of  the  peninsula,  while  it  offered  great 
space  for  the  diffusion  of  missionary  labor,  was  even  more 
dreary  and  forbidding  than  that  they  were  occupying.  In- 
deed, after  the  expulsion,  they  seem  to  have  thought  Lower 
as  well  as  Upper  California  a  desert  and  profitless  tract  of 
country,  of  which  they  were  well  and  happily  relieved. 
This  conviction  is  well  illustrated  in  Father  Begart's  "His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  American  Peninsula"  of  California. 
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But  in  1767,  Charles  the  Third  of  Spain  made  a  decree 
expelling  the  Jesuits  from  all  his  dominions,  and  of  those 
dominions  California  was  a  part.  The  hopes  of  the  early 
fathers  were  blighted,  and  the  fruits  of  their  labors  were 
abandoned,  to  be  gathered  by  strangers  to  their  Order. 
Their  missions  were  taken  from  them,  their  property  se- 
questered, the  possession  of  their  "pious  fund"  assumed  by 
the  crown,  and  their  spiritual  prerogatives  transferred  to 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

In  Lafuente's  "EQstoria  General  de  EspanS.,"  published  in 
Madrid,  in  1858,  the  text  of  this  decree  may  be  found.     It 
briefly  orders  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Spanish 
dominions.     The  reasons  for  its  issue  pertain  to  the  history 
of  Spain  rather  than  to  that  of  California.     Under  its  pro- 
visions the  ownership  of  the  property  of  the  Jesuits  of  the 
peninsula  was  assumed  by  the  crown,  which  also  took  pos- 
session of  the  "  Pious  Fund."    It  appears,  however,  that  this 
fund,  given  in  trust  to  the  fathers  for  specific  purposes,  was 
theoretically  regarded  aud  practically  treated  by  the  crown 
as  a  trust.    Its  income  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  for  wliich 
it  was   given,    though   the  cliannel  of  its  distribution   was 
changed.    Mr.  Doyle  has  written  a  brief  article  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  this  Pious   Fund,   a  copy  of  which  is  laid   on    the 
Society's  table  to-day. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  edict  of  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  was  dated  February  27,  17G7.  In  1768  this  was  car- 
ried into  practical  effect  in  California,  and  by  order  of  the 
Viceroy  the  nu'ssions  of  the  Jesuits  were  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Franciscans.  Two  years  later,  April  8,  1770,  a  royal 
decree  directed  that  half  the  missions  be  conceded  to  the 
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Dominicans.  Subsequently,  by  a  convention  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  two  orders,  to  whicli  the  Viceroy  gave  assent, 
it  was  arranged  that  tlie  Dominicans  should  have  charge  of 
all  the  missions  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  Franciscans  of 
those  of  Upper  California. 

This  division  was  a  natural  one  in  view  of  events  that 
took  place  in  1769,  the  year  before  it  was  made.  The  pro- 
gressive and  aspiring  Francriscan  did  not  abandon  Lower 
California  till  he  had  found  a  country  better  suited  to  every 
purj)ose  for  which  he  wanted  a  country  at  all. 

And  it  happened  in  this  wise. 

The  Viceroy  of  Mexico  at  that  time  was  the  Marquis  de 
Croix.  Father  Junipero  Serra  had  been,  under  the  new 
order  of  things,  selected  as  President  of  the  Missions.  He 
entered  on  his  office  at  Loreto,  in  April,  1768,  and  made 
this  entry  on  the  manuscript  record  of  the  church  there. 
"  We  are  in  the  mission  and  royal  presidio  of  Loreto,  capital 
of  this  j)eninsula  of  California,  sixteen  religious  priests, 
preachers  and  apostolic  missionaries,  ♦  •  ♦  the  fathers  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus  having  been  expelled,  for  reasons  known 
to  his  Majesty."  A  remarkable  man  was  Father  Serra, 
entliusiastic,  brave,  devoted,  of  marvellous  power  to  charm, 
and  cheerful  in  enduring  all  suffering  and  privation.  Palou, 
in  his  life,  printed  in  Mexico,  about  1779,  gives  a  sketch  of 
his  character,  which,  though  perhaps  highly  colored,  through 
personal  partiality  and  regard,  yet  fiirnishes  a  picture,  after 
all  due  allowance  made,  of  a  man  of  commanding  talent,  of 
heroic  and  lofty  purpose,  of  "an  understanding  animated 
with  ardor  and  enlightened  by  prophecy,"  insjured  with  the 
conviction,  with  the  expression  of  which  the  Jesuit  Venegas 
closes  his  liistory,  that  "  on  the  North  side  of  California, 
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(Lower  California,  that  of  the  Jesuits),  are  vast  conntrieB, 
inhabited  by  infidel  natives,  who  never  have  heard  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  it  offers  to  the 
human  race.  And  surely  it  is  an  undertaking  highly  con- 
formable both  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  to  convert  such  multitudes  of  the  human 
species  from  their  brutal  and  enormous  vices  to  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  religion." 

From  this  man,  placed  at  a  critical  juncture  at  the  head 
of  so  important  interests,  opportunity  was  not  long  with- 
held. In  the  same  year  that  he  established  himself  at 
Loreto,  the  new  visitor-general,  Jo86  de  Galvez,  arrived  with 
an  order  from  the  king  to  re-discover  by  sea  (substantially 
what  Viscayno  undertook  to  accomplish),  and  establish  a 
settlement  at  San  Diego.  Galvez  was  not  slow  to  enter  on 
the  execution  of  tliis  order,  nor  was  an  earnest  coadjutor 
wanting  in  the  person  of  Father  Serra.  Two  expeditions 
were  at  once  organized,  one  by  sea  and  one  by  land.  Each 
of  them  was,  for  prudential  reasons,  divided  into  two  detach- 
ments, but  all  had  San  Diego  for  their  destination. 

On  January  9tli,  1769,  the  flag-ship  of  the  expedition,  the 
San  Carlos,  sailed  from  La  Paz.  She  was  followed  by  the 
blessing  of  Father  Serra,  and  Galvez,  in  a  brief  addLress, 
bade  her  God-speed.  On  the  15th  of  February  the  San 
Antonio  sailed,  and  the  two  vessels  were  freighted  with  the 
material  supplies  for  the  founding  of  their  missions.  The 
Governor  of  Lower  California,  Gaspar  de  Portala,  com- 
manded the  land  expedition.  Don  Fernando  Rivera  de 
Moucada  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  this, 
and  set  out  on  the  24th  of  March.  Father  Crespi,  whose 
journal  is  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Doyle's  paper,  accompanied 
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him — and  Father  Serra,  with  the  Governor,  remained  till 
May,  when  the  last  of  the  four  detachments  started  for  the 
North.  It  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the  1st  of  July,  the 
others  having  reached  that  point  before  it.  Randolph,  in 
his  "Outline  of  the  history  of  California,"  claims  for  this 
day  "a  prouder  distinction  than  belongs  to  it  as  the  birth- 
day of  Wellington  and  Napoleon,  for  it  was  the  first  day  on 
which  white  men  entered  Upper  California  determined  to 
live  and  die  there."  This  last  distinction  may  well  be  con- 
ceded to  the  day,  although  the  exact  historian  will  not  admit 
that  Napoleon  and  Wellington  were  born  on  the  same  day, 
or  that  either  of  them  was  ])om  on  July  1,  1769. 

And  so  they  rejoiced  together,  and,  obedient  to  the  injunc- 
tion given  the  Jesuits  more  than  half  a  century  before,  they 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  King's  name.  They 
founded  their  mission,  erected  a  temporary  church  edi- 
fice, planted  their  crops,  sang  masses,  and  burned  gun- 
powder as  incense.  The  heart  of  Father  Serra  was  glad- 
dened by  the  prosj>ect  of  an  early  and  abundant  harvest  of 
souls. 

But  Galvez  had  instructed  Portala  to  re-discover  Monterey 
and  its  bay.  It  was  not  his  province  to  aid  Father  Serra  in 
securing  salvation  to  the  infidel.  His  office  was  to  find  the 
bay  Viscayno  saw  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  l>efore, 
and  which  had  never  been  re-visited.  Resting  at  San  Diego, 
and  sharing  in  the  labors  and  rejoicings  of  the  brave  Father, 
Portala  ma<le  his  preparations  for  the  Northern  cxpe<lition, 
and  on  the  14th  day  of  July  set  forth. 

And  at  this  point  Mr.  Doyle  takes  up  the  story. 


MR.  DOYLE'S  MEMORANDUM. 


It   appears   to  me  that  the  question  as  to  the  discovery  of 
what  we  now  call  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  set  at  rest  by  the  diary  of  Fr.  John  Crespi,  contained 
in    Palou's   Notices   of  Upper   California.      Father    Crespi 
was  one  of  the  Missionaries  who  accompanied  the  first  ex- 
pedition, which,  under  the  command  of  Don  Gaspar  Portala, 
moved  up  the  coast,  by  land,  from  San  Diego.     The  last 
detachment  of  the  first  colonists  had  reached  San  Diego   on 
July  1st,   1769,  and  after  a  fortnight's   repose   there,   this 
party  started  to  the   northward  on   tlie   14th   of  the  same 
month.     They  were  ordered  to  seek  Monterey,  where  two 
small  scliooners,  tlie  San  Jos6  and  the  Principe,  were   di- 
rected  to  meet  them.     It  is  inferable  from   the   text    that 
they    were   furnished  with  Viscayno's  description  of  the  va- 
rious points  on  the  coast  he  had  visited,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to   supi)Ofte   that  the  journals,  i.^c.,  of  Viscayno's   voyage, 
though   never  publislied,   and  said    now    to   be    unfindable 
among  tlie  Spanish   Archives,  were  then  accessible  to    the 
authorities.*     On  reaching  their  destinatitm  they  found    the 
"point  of  Pines"  in  the  latitude  assigned  to  it  by  Viscayno, 


•  At  all  events,  though  Viscnyno's  maps  and  journals  were  not  found  by 
Venegtts,  and  are  probably,  as  said  by  Mr.  Doyle,  unfindable.  Torquemada's 
account  of  this  voyage  was  then,  as  now.  extant,  and  from  it  a  very  good  Idea 
of  the  I'^sults  of  the  expedition  uould  be  obtained.  j.  d.  w. 
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but  could  not  recognize,  in  the  great  open  roadstead  to  the 
north  of  it,  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  described  by  him.  After 
consultation  they  determined  to  advance  further  to  the 
northward,  on  the  supposition  of  an  error  in  latitude.  They 
adopted  this  suggestion  the  more  readily  because  they  mis- 
took what  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a  fog  bank,  for  the 
loom  of  a  projecting  point  to  the  northward,  which  they 
supposed  might  prove  the  true  point  Pinos.  They  therefore 
resumed  their  march,  keej>ing  close  to  the  pcean  shore,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Half  Moon  Bay.  The  headland  which 
shelters  this  bay  on  the  north,  now  called  point  Corral  de 
Tierra^  they  called  point  Gua7*dian  Aiigel,  There  they 
halted,  and  linding  their  latitude  to  be  37°  31',  considerably 
above  that  assigned  to  Monterey,  with  nothing  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  coast,  since  leaving  point  Pinos,  to  correspond 
to  the  description  of  it,  they  concluded  they  must  have 
passed  *it  by;  that  either  Viscayno's  description  of  it  was 
much  too  highly  colored,  or  else  that  the  bay  itself  had, 
since  his  visit,  been  filled  up  with  silt  or  destroyed  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature.*  Before  returning  they  sent  a  party 
over  the  hills  to  the  northeastward  to  reconnoitre  the  inte- 
rior, with  orders  to  return  in  three  days.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  the  explorers  came  back,  tiring  musketi?,  waiv- 
ing banderas  and  shouting  the  news  of  a  great  discovery. 
The  whole  camp  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  learned  that 
from  the  crest  of  the  hills  they  had  discovered,  to  the  east- 
ward, a  great  arm  of  the  sea  (or  Mediterranean  sea  as  they 


*  An  examination  of  the  map  of  this  bay,  if  nach  it  can  properly  be  termed, 
will  Mhow  that  the  expedition  could  not  properly  be  charged  with  a  lack  of 
ordinary  intelligence  in  not  recognizing  it  as  the  bay  described  in  the  account 
of  Viscayno's  voyage.  j.  d.  w. 
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termed  it,)  with  a  fair  and  extensive  valley  bordering  it,  rich 
and    fertile, — a    paradise   compared   to   the   country    they 
had  been  passing  over.     The  following  morning  the  camp 
was  broken  up  and  the  whole  expedition  moved  northeast- 
wardly over  the  hills.     From   their  summits  overhanging 
San  Mateo,  they  discovered  the  "Farallones  at  the  Bay  ol 
San  Francisco,"  and  Point  Reyes,  the  latitude  of  wliich  they 
determined  approximately.      In  order  to  reach  it  and  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  as  they  understood  it,  they  had  to 
pass  round  the  great  sheet  of  water  spread  out  before  them, 
and  to  this  end  they  turned  to  the  southeast  through  what 
we  now  call  the  Canada  Raymundo.     On  Whitney's  map  of 
the   Vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  you  can  trace  tlieir  daily 
marches  and  encampments.     They  advanced  as  far  as  the 
crossing  of  the  San  Francisquito  Creek,  near  where  the  Vil- 
lage of  Searsville   now  stands,  and  there,  finding  that  the 
estuary  wliich  had  narrowed  thus  far,  grew  wider  again, 
they  doubted  the  prudence  of  venturing  further.     A  council 
was  called,  wliich  in  \'iew  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  (they  had  been  on   short  allowance 
ever  since  leaving  Point  Pinos),  and  the  increasing  hostility 
of  the  natives,  voted  to  return.     Portala  would  have  pushed 
on,  but  was  overruled,  and  in  deference  to  the  views  of  his 
companions,  sadly  ])egan  to  retrace  his  steps  on  the   11th 
Nov.,  1769.     I  have  little  doubt  these  were  the  first  white 
men  who  ever  saw  this  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Portala's  expedition  reached  Point  Pinos  on  its  homeward 
trip  Nov.  27,  and  after  spending  nearly  a  fortnight  more  in 
searching  the  coast,  up  and  down,  for  the  Bay  of  Monterey, 
finally,  on  Dec.  9  gave  it  up  as  one  of  the  things  which 
could  not  be  found  out,  and  started  on  their  return  to  San 
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Diego,  wlierc  they  arrived,  worn  out  with  hanger  and 
fiitigiie,  on  the  34th  of  Jauniiry  following. 

Before  leaving  Point  Finos  tljoy  erected  on  ite  eontliern 
side  a  large  wooden  crona,  piirtly  m  a  memento  of  their  bo- 
jouru. there,  and  partly  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  expedi- 
tion by  fiCB,  in  <!ase  of  its  reaching  tlie  same  place.  On  the 
cross  was  cut  the  legend,  "Z^'y  ai  the  foot  of  this,  and  you 
will  fnd  a  writing;"  and  at  its  foot  aceordingly  they 
buried  a  brief  account  of  their  jonrney.  Its  text  is  ii(!t  forth 
ill  the  diary  of  Father  CrcBpi,  and  is  as  followB: 

"The  overland  expedition  wliieh  left  Siiu  Diego  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1709,  under  the  command  of  Dun  Giispar 
I'ortala,  Governor  of  California,  reached  the  ehanoel  of 
Santa  Barbara  on  the  9t)i  of  August,  ami  passed  Poiul  Con- 
ception on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  It  arrived  at  the 
sierra  dc  Santa  Lneia  on  the  13th  of  September,  entered 
that  i^nge  of  monntaine  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month, 
and  omergod  from  it  on  the  let  of  October;  on  the  same 
day  caught  sight  of  Point  Pinos,  and  the  liarhors  on  ita  north 
and  south  sides,  without  disitovering  any  indications  or  land- 
marks of  the  Bay  of  Monterey.  Determined  to  push  on 
further  hi  scareh  of  it,  and  on  tlie  30(1i  of  Oelober  got  sight 
of  Point  Royes  and  tliu  Faralloiies,  at  thu  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, whicli  are  seven  in  nnmher.  The  expedition  strove  to 
retu-.h  Point  Rt^ycJt,  but  was  hindcrH  by  nn  immense  arm 
of  the  sea,  wlueh,  extending  to  a  great  distance  iidmid,  com- 
pelled them  to  make  an  enormous  cirenit,  for  that  purpose. 
In  consiHiuem-e  of  this  and  other  <lifficultieB,  Che  greatest  of 
all  being  the  abwilut^]  want  of  food,  the  expedition  was 
compelled  to  turn  back,  believing  that  they  must  have 
pawted    tlie   harbor   of   Monterey   withont   dis<:overing   it. 
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Started  on  return  from  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  on  the 
11th  of  November,  passed  Point  Ano  Nuevo  on  the  19th, 
and  reached  this  point  and  harbor  of  Pinos  on  the  27th  of 
the  same  month.  From  that  date  until  the  present  9th  of 
December,  we  have  used  every  effort  to  find  the  Bay  of 
Monterey,  searching  the  coast,  notwithstanding  its  rugged- 
ness,  far  and  wide,  but  in  vain.  At  last,  undeceived  and 
despairing  of  finding  it,  after  so  many  efforts,  sufferings  and 
labors,  and  having  left  of  all  our  provisions  but  14  small 
sacks  of  flour,  we  leave  this  place  to-day  for  San  Diego.  I 
beg  of  Almighty  God  to  guide  it;  and  for  you,  traveller, 
who  may  read  this,  that  He  may  guide  you,  also,  to  the 
harbor  of  eternal  salvation." 

"Done,  in  this  harbor  of  Pinos,  the  9th  of  December, 
1769." 

"Note. — That  Don  Micliael  Constanzo,  the  engineer, 
observed  the  latitude  of  various  places  on  tlie  coast,  and  the 
same  are  as  follows:" 

"San  Diego,  at  the  camp  occupied  by  the  overland  ex- 
pedition, 32°  42'." 

"The  Lidian  village  at  the  cast  end  of  the  channel  of 
Santa  Barbara,  34°  13  ." 

"Point  Concepcion,  34°  30'.." 

"The  southern  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Lucia,  35°  45'." 

"Its  northern  extremity  in  this  harbor  and  Point  of 
Pinos,  36°  36'." 

"Point  Alio  Nuevo,  which  has  low  reefs  of  rocks,  36° 
04'."* 

"The  land  near  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  ha\nng  the 
Farallones  on  the  west,  quartering  north,  37°  35'.' 


/  >5 


[*  Probably  an  error  in  transcribing;  tlie  other  latitudes  given  are  ybtj 
pearly  correct] 
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"Point  Reyes,  which  we  discovered  on  the  west,  north- 
west from  the  same  place,  supposed  to  be  37**  44'." 

"If  the  commanders  of  the  schooners,  either  therein 
Jos^  or  tlie  Principe,  should  reach  this  place  within  a  few 
days  after  tliis  date,  on  learning  the  contents  of  this  writing, 
and  of  the  distressed  condition  of  this  expedition,  we  be- 
seech them  to  follow  the  coast  down  closely  towards  San 
Diego,  so  that  if  we  should  be  haj)py  enough  to  catch  sight 
of  them  we  may  be  able  to  apprize'  them,  by  signals,  flags 
and  firearms,  the  place  in  which  succor  and  provisions  may 
reach  us." 

"  'Glory  be  to  God,'  says  the  pious  chronicler,  "the  cross 
was  erected  on  a  little  hillock  close  to  the  beach  of  the 
small  harbor  on  the  south  side  Point  Pinos,  and  at  its  foot 
we  buried  the  letter." 

On  tlie  other  side  of  the  point  they  erected  another  cross, 
and  carved  on  its  arms,  with  a  razor,  the  words: 

"The  overland  expedition  from  San  Diego  returned  from 
this  place  on  the  9th  of  Decem])er,  1769,  starving." 

In  1771,  and  subsequently,  the  endeavors  to  reach  the 
IJay  of  San  Francisco,  under  the  lee  of  Point  Reyes,  were 
continued. — The  diaries  of  these  expeditions  we  have  in 
Palou's  Notices.  Tliis  great  arm  of  the  sea  was  a  standing 
obstacle  to  their  success.  One  of  these  expeditions,  in  en- 
deavoring to  pass  round  it,  got  over  the  coast  range  into  the 
valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and  disregarding  its  origi- 
nal object,  carried  its  explorations  as  far  to  the  southward 
as  the  vicinity  of  the  Tulare  I^ikes.  Finally  Father  Palou 
himself  ma<le  the  suggestion  that  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
could  only  be  reached  from  this  side,  by  sea,  and  that  there- 
fore they  had  better  establish  provisionally  a  mission  here, 
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at  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  and  get  up  a  boat  with 
which  to  approach  San  Francisco.  This  advice  was  adopted, 
and  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  founded  here,  he  himself 
being  appointed  the  first  missionary  in  charge  of  it. 

It  is  pretty  plain  that  what  we  call  Drake's  Bay,  under 
Point  Reyes,  was  what  they  understood  to  be  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,*  and  strove  to  arrive  at,  and  as  they  were 
ftirnished  with  Viscayno's  description  of  it,  there  is,  in  my 
mind,  little  doubt  that  Drake's  Bay  is  the  same  which  he 
designated  by  the  name  of  St.  Francis.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand tliat  when  they  finally  did  get  to  it,  and  were  able  to 
compare  it  with  this,  the  intention  of  forming  a  settlement 
there  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  this  place,  and  that  the 
mission  established  here  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Francis 
thereafter  naturally  gave  its  name  to  the  bay  on  which  it 
stood. 

JOHN  T.  DOYLE. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  29,  1873. 


♦Since  the  reading  of  this  paper,  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Doyle  a  letter 
an  extract  from  which  will  serve  still  farther  to  confirm  the  theory  maintained 
in  his  communication. 

**The  Spanish  Archives  of  this  State  contained  a  great  deal  also,  but  they 
are  imperfect.  For  years  the  government  allowed  them  to  be  kicked  about  the 
presidios  and  used  for  waste  paper.  Gen.  Stone,  (now  serving  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt),was,  I  believe,  the  first  scholar  who  realized  their  importance,  and  caused 
them  to  be  boxed  up.  I,  this  morning,  casually  came  across  in  them  a  con- 
firmation of  the  supposition  that  the  present  Bay  of  San  Francisco  was  not, 
when  discovered,  supposed  to  be  the  one  named  by  Viscayno.  It  is  an  original 
letter  from  the  Marquis  de  Croix  to  Don  Pedro  Fagro,  governor,  &c.,  dated 
Mexico,  November  12,  1770,  wherein,  after  ackuowled'^ing  the  receipt  of  sev- 
eral letters  down  to  a  then  recent  date,  and  stating  that  Don  Caspar  de  Portala, 
ex-Governor,  and  Don  Miguel  Constanzo,  both  of  whom  had  accompanied  the 
first  expedition  by  land  which  discovered  this  bay,  (the  former  as  commander, 
the  latter  as  engiueer),  had  returned  to  Mexico  and  recounted  to  him,  person- 
ally, the  various  occurrences,  he  goes  on  to  complain  of  the  want  of  any 
news  of  finding  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco^  which  he  docribes  as  in  38"*  30' 
latitude.    Other  documents,  as  late  as  1774,  speak  of  it  as  still  not  found." 

J.   D.   W« 


MEMORIAL  OF  GOVERNOR  ENDECOTT. 


Mr.  Sausbuey,  addressing  the  Society,  said : 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  proper  that  the  gift  of  this  excellent 
portrait  of  Gov.  Endecott  should  be  received  with  more  fidl 
consideration  of  its  worth,  than  the  brief  notice  of  the 
Reports  of  tlie  Council  and  the  Librarian.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  the  following  letter  from  Judge  Endicott : 

Salem,  Oct  16,  1873. 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  President  of  American  Antiquarian 
Society^  Worcester: 

Dear  Sir  :  Two  years  ago,  when  visiting  the  building  of  the 
Society  at  Worcester,  I  saw  a  copy,  or  what  was  intended  for  a 
copy,  of  the  poilrait  of  John  Endecott*  It  struck  nie  as  so 
imperfect,  and  that  it  did  such  poor  justice  to  the  original,  that  I 
then  resolved  to  give  to  the  Society  a  good  copy  of  the  original 
picture.  Circumstances  have  delayed  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose,  but  I  have  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  very  excellent 
copy.  I  have  sent  it  to  Worcester,  by  express,  directed  to  you, 
and  desire  that  you  present  it  to  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, from  me,  to  be  preserved  in  your  collections,  with  your  other 
historical  portraits.  It  was  painted  by  Mr.  Southland,  of  Salem, 
from  the  original  portrait,  now  in  the  possession  of  my  father, 
William  P.  Endicott,  of  Salem.  The  original  descended  to  him 
as  the  oldest  son  of  the  oldest  son  direct  from  the  Governor, 
together  with  the  sword  with  which  the  cross  was  cut  from  the 
King's  colors,  and  a  few  other  heirlooms.     It  was  painted  hi  1665, 

*  The  Governor  and  bis  detoendanta,  antU  1724,  tpelt  the  name  Endecottw^ 
Memoir  of  John  Endecott* 
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the  year  of  the  Governor's  death,  and  the  tradition  in  the  family 
declares  it  to  have  been  a  most  admu*able  likeness.  I  do  not 
know  when  the  several  copies  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Histoiical  Society  and  the  Essex  Institute  were  made, 
but  they  all  are  more  or  less  imperfect  and  inferior,  and  do  not 
compare  in  fidelity  and  character  with  the  picture  sent  to  you. 
I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  I  take  a  great  interest  in  the  Society 
and  the  good  work  it  is  doing,  and  with  my  best  wishes  for  its 
continued  growth,  and  with  the  kindest  personal  regards  for 
youreelf,  believe  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WM.  C.  ENDICOTT. 

In  presenting  this  valuable  acquisition  for  your  inspection, 
I  have  placed  by  the  side  of  it  a  portrait  of  Gov.  Endecott 
that  has  hung  on  your  walls  for  many  years,  and  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Bentley,  to  whom  the 
Society  is  indebted  for  many  treasures,  in  manuscript  and 
print.  The  old  portrait  has  compelled  those,  who  would 
admire  its  subject,  to  turn  away  and  "see  his  visage  in  his 
mind."  This  fine  painting  has  the  face,  not  of  a  cold  and 
narrow  bigot,  but  of  a  man  who  would  view  his  object 
broadly  and  fearlessly  in  all  its  relations,  and  would  not 
withhold  the  kindness  of  those  pleasant  eyes.  We  may 
now  gaze  on  tlie  lineaments  and  expression  tliat  are  suited 
to  one,  who  is  described  by  Edward  Johnson  in  his  "Won- 
der-Working Providence"  as  "a  fit  instrument  to  begin  this 
wilderness  work,  of  courage  bold,  undaunted,  yet  sociable 
and  of  a  clieerful  spirit,  loving  or  austere  as  occasion 
served."*  His  apprehension  and  his  temper  were  quick,  and 
his  self-control  was  sometimes  astonishing.  In  all  his  words 
and  actions  there  was  a  constant  and  clieerful  recognition  of 


•  Wonder- Working  Providence,  19. 
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religions  duty.  The  personal  beauty,  which  is  here  re- 
presented, has  not  been  wanting  in  the  ladies  of  his  family 
in  our  own  day. 

John  Endecott  was  born  in  Dorchester,  England,  in  1688.* 
Governor  Winthrop  was  born  in  the  same  year.  I  find 
nothing  more  in  relation  to  the  social  position  of  Endecott 
in  England  than  the  facts  that  he  was  a  brother-in-law  of 
Roger  Ludlow,  and  his  first  wife  was  Anna  Gower,  a  cousin 
of  Matthew  Cradock.  This  wife  died  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  New  England,  and  left  no  children.  On  18th  of  August, 
1630,  sixty-seven  days  after  the  arrival  of  Governor  Win- 
throp, Endecott  was  married  by  Governor  Winthrop  and 
Rev**.  Mr.  Wilson,  to  Elizabetli  Gibson,t  who  was  born  in 
Cambridge,  England,  and  probably  came  over  witli  Gov- 
ernor Wintlirop.     She  was  the  mother  of  twelve  children. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other  evidence  of  the  scho- 
lastic education  of  Governor  Endecott  than  a  few  letters  and 

• 

oflScial  papers  from  his  pen.  These,  with  an  independent  vari- 
ety of  spelling — the  effect  of  changing  fasliion — and  an  entire 
disuse  of  any  other  language  than  the  English,  except  in  one 
instance,  that  I  have  observed,  of  the  Latin  word,  "qu8ere,"t 
are  of  a  high  character  for  clear  statements  and  a  choice  of 
courteous  expressions.  His  letter,  dated  Oct.  21,  1663,§ 
written  to  persuade  Rev^.  Dr.  John  Owen,  of  England,  to 
come  to  Boston,  to  take  the  place  of  Rev.  John  Norton, 
deceased,  would  do  lionor  to  any  University.  It  does  not 
a[)pear  that  he  was  a  lover  of  study,  or  of  any  book  but  the 
Bible,  to  which  his  allusions  were  frequent,  and  were  made 
for  strength  of  sentiment  or  argument  rather  than  for  oma- 


•  Drake's  Am.  Diet,  of  Biography,    t  WIntbrop't  New  England,  1,  ao. 
I  Maas.  Hiat.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  le.,  vol.  6,  p.  140.    i  Fell's  Annala  of  Salem. 
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ment  or  display.     The  memoir  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Endicott  men- 
tions that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation   of 
Harvard  College,  in  1642,  when  he  was  also  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor.    He  proved  tliat  he  deserved  this  honorable  distinc- 
tion, when  on  the  9th  of  May,  1655,  he  acted  in  belialf  of 
tlie  Corporation,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Overseers,  in 
addressing  to  the  General  Court  an  eloquent  and  persuasive 
"information"  of  the  condition  and  necessities  of  the   Col- 
lege and    urgently  prayed*  for  aid;    "if  this   work    of   the 
College  be  thought  lit  to  be  upheld  and  continued,  as  we 
hope  that  considerations  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  honorable 
interest  of  the  country,  tlie  good  of  posterity  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  beneiits  and  blessings  thereof,  will  constrain 
all  men  to  say  it  is,  then  sometliing  must  effectually  be  done 
for  help  in  the  premises."*     Rev**.  Dr.  Felt  in  his  "Annals 
of  Salem"  quotes  from  the  record  of  the  Quarterly  Court, 
that  on  March  30,  1641,  "Col.  Endecott  moued  about  the 
ffences  and   about  a  ffrce  skoole,  and  therefore  wished   a 
whole   towne  meeting  about  it ;    therefore,  that   Goodman 
Auger   warrie   a   town  meeting  on  the  second   day    of  the 
week."     Dr.   Felt  remarks  that  "this  is  the  first    written 
intimation  of  instruction  witliout  price  among  our  settlers." 
As  evidence  that  "in  the  voluntary  support  of  schools   per- 
haps Boston  led   the   way,"    Mr.   Savage  quotes  from    the 
Record  of  1635,  a  vote   "that  our  brotlier  Philemon   Por- 
mont  shall   be   entreated   to  become   sclioolmaster,   for    the 
teaching   and    nurturing   of  children    with  us."t      But    the 
merit  of  Col.  Endecott's  eftbrts  is  not  forfeited  by  want  of 
priority. 


♦  Qaincy'8  Harvard  CoUege,  1,  464.      f  Winthrop's  New  England,  2, 264,  n. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Felt  mentionfl  that  he  found  in  the  State  House 
in  Boston  a  hill  in  Mr.  Endecott's  handwriting,  for  tlie  cure 
of  a  man  committed  to  his  care,  in  whicli  lie  styles  liimself 
"Cliirurgeon" ;  and  an  early  unstudied  letter  of  his,  with- 
out date,  addressed  to  Governor  Wintlirop,  wlien  Mrs.  Win- 
throp's  health  was  a  suhject  of  anxiety,  offers  Unicorn's 
Horn,  Syrup  of  Violet,  and  otlier  rare  and  potent  remedies, 
and  adds,  "if  I  knew  liow  or  in  wliat  way  in  tin's  case 
to  do  her  good  I  would  with  wilh  all  my  heart,  and  would 
now  have  come  to  you,  but  I  am  altogether  unskilful  in 
these  cases  of  women."*  Mr.  Endecott's  training  and  prac- 
tice in  the  healing  art  were  probably  a  part  of  a  slight 
preparation  for  the  exigencies  of  his  residence  in  the  wilder- 
ness. I  do  not  discover  that  he  hiid  any  other  habitual 
occupation  than  the  servic^e  of  the  colony ;  to  which  he  was 
devoted  with  Cipial  zeal,  as  Governor,  as  Dei)uty  Governor, 
as  Assistant,  as  Sergeant-Major-General,  and  in  other  im- 
portant duties.  To  say  that  he  served  sixteen  years,  but  not 
successively,  as  Governor,  till  his  death,  cm  March  15,  1665, 
and  that  he  wjis  tVir  four  years  Deputy  Governor,  and  for 
the  same  period  Sergeant-Major-General,  shows  the  high 
responsibility,  but  not  the  intensity  and  value  of  his  labors. 
His  fn»quent  title  of  Captain,  and  his  election  to  the  ottic^es 
of  C4>lonel,  Sergeant-Major-General,  and  member  of  the 
Military  Committee,  are  evidenc^es  of  his  military  rejmtation. 
His  short  campaign  against  the  Pequod  Indians  in  1636 
expose<l  him  to  censure.  Ju<lge  John  Davis  calls  it  "  an 
illH'on<lucted  expedition,  of  which  Plymouth  an<l  Connecti- 
cut com]>lained  that  it  only  ten<led  to  irritate  the  Indians 
and  to  make  them  more  insolent."     He  adds  that  "Johnson 


•  MiM.  Hit.  Soc.  CoUectloDi,  4th  se.,  YII.,  106. 
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calls  it  a  'bootless  voyage,'"  "though  its  avowed  object  was 
death  to  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  Block  Island,  and  heavy 
contributions  from  the  Pequods."*    It  mny  be  that  Endecott, 
remembering  Cradock's  benevolent  "Instructions,"!  was  one 
of  those,  who  thought  it  would  be  better  to  convert  some 
Indians  before  they  killed  any.     He  was  not  accused  of  want 
of  courage  or  prudence,  and  Governor  Winthrop  indirectly 
commended  him,  in  recording  as  a  "marvelous  providence," 
that  they  came  all  safe  to  Boston.      As  a  planter   he  is 
remembered  for  his  fruit  trees,  and  particularly  for  a  pear 
tree,  set  by  him,  on  an  estate  now  owned  by  a  descendant, 
which  in  the  present  year  bore  a  large  crop.     His  exchange, 
in  1645,  of  500  apple  trees  for  250  acres  of  land  is  recorded-J 
The  personal  eminence  and  greater  resources  of  Governor 
Winthrop  have  thrown  into  the  shade  the  first  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Endecott,  in  its  weakness  and  sore  perplex- 
ities.     The  historical  memorials  of  Endecott  are  few  and 
scattered.     That  part  of  the  records  of  tlie  Company  tliat 
related  to  the  sending  liim  and  liis  companions,   and   the 
position  in  which  he  came,  has  not  been  preserved.      The 
early  letters  of  instruction  to  liim,  and  his  letters  in  return, 
showing  how  he  understood   and  performed  his  duty,  are 
lost.     The  official  records  of  the  proceedings  of  his    brief 
government,  and  his  letters  in  explanation  and  defence  of 
his  measures,  are  so  lost  and  forgotten  that  a  doubt   has 
arisen  whether  he  ever  held  the  office.     He  has  been  sepa- 
rately commemorated  only  in  the  interesting  and   modest 
"memoir,"  prepared  by  Charles  M.   Endicott,   Esq.,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  seventh  generation,  and  printed  for  the  use 

♦  Wlnthrop'g  New  England,  I.,  229-238.  Morton's  Memorial,  186.  Hutchinson-t 
Massaehusetts,  I.,  60.  f  Archseologia  Americana,  III.,  S4.  ^Mem.  of  John 
Kndeoott,  by  C.  M.  Endicott. 
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of  his  family,  in  an  edition  80  small  that  the  book  is  not 
accessible  to  the  public.  Endecott  did  not,  like  liis  friend, 
leave  evidence  of  his  administrative  ability  and  unsurpassed 
discretion,  in  an  admirable  journal  of  the  public  incidents  of 
his  time ;  and  in  a  large  correspondence,  carefully  preserved, 
to  be  presented  for  the  instruction  of  posterity,  by  filial 
reverence  that  comprehends  his  large  views  and  sympa- 
thizes in  his  spirit. 

The  standing  of  Mr.  Endecott  in  liistory  as  a  ruler  and 
one  whom  Homer  would  describe  as  "a  shepherd  of  the 
people,"  has  been  injured  by  the  careless  writing  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries  and  best  friends.  Tliey  have  conveyed 
the  impression  tliat  he  came  to  the  Colony  with  the  royal 
charter,  not  to  establish  and  act  under  civil  government,  but 
to  prepare  for  it ;  a  different  and  more  humble  duty.  Mr. 
William  Ilubbard,  the  liistorian,  who  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
debted for  information  in  a  great  degree,  to  his  own  neigh- 
bor, Roger  Conant,  and  to  Governor  Winthrop,  makes  the 
same  representation,  with  the  addition  that  Mr.  Endecott 
was  the  "new  agent,"  as  Mr.  Conant  had  been  the  "agent 
before."  He  also  states  that  Mr.  John  Wliite,  who,  in  his 
home  in  Dorchester,  England,  was  truly  the  "Planter"  of 
Massacliusetts  Bay,  engaged  the  Treasurer  of  "the  Joint 
Adventurers"  to  write  to  Mr.  Conant  to  induce  him  to 
remain  here,  before  Mr.  Endecott  was  employed,  and  also 
to  "'signify  to  Mr.  Conant'  that  they  had  chosen  liim  to 
be  their  Governor  in  tliat  place  and  would  commit  to  him 
tlie  charge  of  all  their  affairs."*  It  has  hence  been  inferred 
that  Mr.  Conant  was  as  mucli  a  Governor  as  Mr.  Endecott. 


•  HuUnuxl't  New  Engimnd,  106, 109. 
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Mr.  Haven,  the  Librarian,  and  a  member  of  the  Conncil 
of  our  Society,  has  brought  out  the  truth  of  this  pas- 
sage of  history  in  such  condensed  and  lucid  order,  in  the 
Third  Volume  of  our  Transactions,  that  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  his  conclusions,  if  it  were  not  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  value  and  merit  of  the  public  service  of  these 
Fathers  of  Massachusetts,  by  a  view  of  the  more  important 
incidents  of  their  lives.  Among  many  contributions,  with 
which  Mr.  Haven  has  enriched  this  Society,  there  is  none  of 
greater  interest  and  authority,  than  that  account  of  the 
"Origin  of  the  Company." 

Mr.  Roger  Conant  was  "  a  religious,  sober  and  prudent  gen- 
tleman," residing  in  Plymouth,  about  two  years  after  1623.* 
Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  in  liis  valuable  notes  to  the  edition  of 
Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth,  which  we  owe  to  his  per- 
sonal exertions,  takes  notice   that  Bradford  does  not  men- 
tion Conant  in  that  history .f     On  account  of  dislike  of  the 
principles  of  rigid  separation,  Conant  migrated  from    Ply- 
mouth to  Nantasket,  where  he  was  connected  with  Lyford 
and  Oldham,  unlucky  and  disreputable  companions.      When 
this  settlement  was  broken  up,  he,  with  Lyford  and  a  part  of 
the  settlers,  attempted  a  settlement  at  Cape  Ann.      There 
he  received  the  encouragement  of  Jolm  White  and  the  oflTer 
of  the  office  of  Governor,  tliat  has  been  mentioned,  but   I 
find  no  record  tliat  he  ever  exercised  legal  authority.     From 
Cape  Ann  lie  removed  with  a  part  of  the  settlers  to  Naum- 
keag.     There,  in  1626  or  1627,  Mr.  John  White  wrote   to 
him,  ''not  so  to  desert  the  business,"  with  Lyford  and  others, 
who  were  going  to  Virginia,  and  "faithfully  promised"   if 


♦Hubbard's  New  England,  106  and  107. 
t  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  4tli  se.,  111.,  195. 
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Conant  and  Woodbury,  Balch  and  Palfrey,  known  to  be 
honest  and  prudent  men,  would  remain,  tliey  should  receive 
supplies,  and  a  patent  should  be  provided.  This  was  agreed 
to ;  but  before  they  received  any  return  according  to  their  de- 
sires, the  three  "honest  men"  last  mentioned  began  to  recoil, 
on  account  of  fear  of  the  Indians  and  other  inconveniences, 
and  resolved  to  go  to  Virginia  with  Lyford.  But  Mr.  Conant, 
"  as  one  inspired  by  some  superior  instinct,  though  earnestly 
pressed  to  go,  peremptorily  declared  his  mind  to  wait  the 
providence  of  God  in  that  place  where  now  they  were,  though 
all  the  rest  should  forsake  him,  not  doubting,  as  he  said,  but 
if  they  departed,  he  should  soon  have  more  company.  The 
other  three  observing  his  confident  resolution,  at  last  con- 
curred with  him,"  and  they  sent  to  England  for  supplies. 
This  was  the  great  work  of  Conant,  to  preserve  the  nucleus 
of  a  settlement  at  Naumkeag,  which  Endecott  and  Winthrop 
enlarged  into  a  Colony.  In  1671  Mr.  Conant,  in  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court  for  a  grant  of  land,  says,  "  I  have 
been  a  planter  in  New  England  for  forty  years  and  up- 
wards, being  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  that 
resolved  and  made  good  any  settlement  with  my  family  in 
this  colony,  and  I  have  been  instrumental  for  the  founding 
and  carrying  on  the  same ;  and  when  in  the  infancy  thereof 
it  was  in  great  danger  of  being  deserted,  I  w'as  the  means, 
through  grace  assisting  me,  to  stop  the  flight  of  those  few, 
wlio  were  here  with  me."*  He  also  mentions  that  ho  "was 
the  first  that  had  a  house  in  Salem."  There  were  two  other 
instances  in  wliich  Mr.  Conant  exercised  public  authority, 
but  in  both  he  acted  as  a  man  and  not  as  a  ruler.     The  first 


*  Toang't  Chroo.  of  HMMchuiettf,  27,  n. 
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occurred,  as  Mr.  Deane  points  out,  before  Conant's  resi- 
dence at  Cape  Ann.*  A  quarrel  arose  at  Cape  Ann,  about 
a  fishing  stand,  between  the  residents  and  a  company  from 
Plymouth,  under  Capt.  Standish,  who  would  have  le(i  them 
on  to  blows  and  bloodslied,  if  Mr.  Conant,  and  Mr.  Pierce, 
Captain  of  the  May  Flower,  being  present,  had  not  interposed 
"with  prudence  and  moderation,"  and  removed  the  cause  of 
disagreement.!  Hubbard  also  mentions  that  Mr.  Conant  acted 
as  peacemaker  in  a  controversy  between  the  older  residents 
and  the  men  who  came  with  Endecott  to  Naumkeag,  which  in 
consequence  of  this,  or  after  this,  was  called  Salem,  the  city 
•  of  peace.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  record,  that  on 
this  or  any  other  occasion  Mr.  Conant  had  any  official  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Eudecott.  The  quiet  retirement,  in  which 
Mr.  Conant  lived  after  the  arrival  of  Endecott  to  the  end  of 
his  long  life,  gives  probability  to  the  remark  of  Dr.  Young, 
that  "Conant  and  his  associates,  as  was  natural,  appear 
to  have  been  jealous  of  the  new  comers  who  had  ar- 
rived with  Endecott,  and  probably  did  not  like  it  that  their 
authorit}^  was  to  be  superseded  by  his  government,  and  their 
plantation  absorbed  by  his  colony.  The  Massachusetts 
Company  seem  to  have  treated  the  old  planters  with  great 
consideration  and  kindness."t  Though  Mr.  Conant  was  well 
kno\vn  and  respected,  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Governor 
Winthrop  in  his  Journal,  and  I  do  not  find  that  in  the  last 
49  years  of  his  life,  he  held  any  public  office  but  that  of 
Delegate  from  Salem  to  the  General  Court  in  1634,  and, 
in  1637,  the  office  of  a  Justice  of  the  Quarterly  Court. 
His  life  extended  from  1591  to  1679.§ 


•Mass.  His.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  se.,  HI.,  195,  d.  fHubbard's  Kew  EngUnd,  110-111 . 
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The  desire  to  establish  a  Puritan  Colony,  that  induced  the 
"Joint  Adventurers"  at  Dorchester,  England,  to  attempt  to 
support  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Conant,  was  entertained  by 
stronger  men  with  more  systematic  arrangements,  in  Lon- 
don.     In  the  Planter's  Plea,  we  read  that  "enquiry  was 
made  wliether  any  would  be  willing  to  engage  their  persons 
in  the   voyage ;    and  it  fell  out  that  among  otliers,  they 
lighted  at  last  on  Master  Endecott,  a  man  well  known  to 
divers  persons  of  good  note,  who  manifested  much  willing- 
ness to  accept   the   offer   as   soon   as   it   was   tendered."* 
Hereupon  divers  persons  subs(!ribed  "a  reasonable  sum  of 
money."      On   the  19th  of  March,   1628,  John  Endecott 
joined  with  five  other  "religious  persons,"  Sir  Henry  Ros- 
well.  Sir  John  Young,  Thomas  Southcoat,  John  Humphrey 
and  Simon  Whetcomb,  in  purchasing  "a  patent"  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Massachusetts  Bay  from  "the  Corporation  styled  the 
Council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the  County  of  Devon, 
for  the  planting,  ruling  and  governing  of  New  England  in 
America."!     Without  delay,  a  company  of  the  patentees  and 
their  associates  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Matthew 
Cradock,  a  merchant  of  wealth,  liberality,  and  influence,  as 
the  Governor,  with  a  Deputy  Governor  and  a  Council  of 
Assistants  of  the  same  character  and  standing.       On  the 
20th  of  June,  1628,t  three  months  after  the  purchase  of  the 
patent,  John  Endecott  sailed  with  about  one  hundred  follow- 
ers, and  arrived  at  Naumkeag  on  the   6th   of  September. 
No  i)art  of  the  records  of  tlie  company,  in  relation  to  send- 
ing Endecott,  is  preserved,  except  an  order  to  pay  the  passage 
of  him  and  his  family  after  his  arrival  was  known,  on  Feb. 


•Planter's  Plea  In  Chron.  MiMachusettR,  p.  18. 
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13,  1629  *     But  a  letter  from  Matthew  Cradock  to  Capt. 
Endecott,  dated  Feb.  16,  1629,  incidentally  furnishes  all  the 
information  that  is  necessary.     The  letter  is  partly  private 
and  partly  in   beh&lf  of  the   company.     It    acknowledges 
letters  of  "large  advise"  dated  13th  of  Sept.  last,  for  which 
hearty  thanks  are  given.     These  letters,  and  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Cradock  mentioned  with  date  of  Nov.  last,  have  not 
been  found.     Mr.   Cradock  speaks  of  the  increase   of  the 
company,  promises  supplies,  and  asks  for  return   cargoes ; 
says  we  are  confident  of  your  best  endeavors  for  the  general 
good,  and  trust  you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the  main  end 
of  the  plantation,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  your  own 
people,  and  endeavor  to  bring  the  Indians  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel ;   he  commends  his  prudence  in  giving  our 
countrymen  content  in  the  point  of  planting  tobacco  for  the 
present,  but  trusts  that  other  means  more  comfortable  and 
profitable  may  be  found ;  he  warns  him  to  be  cautious  and 
distrustful  towards  the  Indians,  and  informs  him  it  is  fully 
resolved  to  send  over  at  least  two  ministers  ;  but  does  not 
promise  the  ofiice  of  Governor  or  any  increase  of  official 
power,  nor  does  he  recognize  or  allude  to  any   other   au- 
tliority  in  Capt.  Endecott  than  that  wliich  belongs  to  a  wise 
and  good  man,  wlio  is  respected  as  the  Fatlier  of  his  people. 
It  is  passing  strange  that  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  royal  cliarter,  with  full  powers  of  civil  government 
for  the  company,  in  tliis  letter,  dated  sixteen   days  before 
March  4, 1629,  the  date  of  the  cliarter.     The  charter  recites 
the  names  of  John  Endecott  and  the  other  purcliasers   at 
whose  "humble  suit  and  petition"  it  was  granted.f     On   the 
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30th  of  April,  1629,  an  order  of  "the  General  Court  at  Lon- 
don" states  that  Capt,  Endecott  had  been  chosen  by  the 
Company  to  he  Governor  of  the  Plantation  in  Museaihueetts 
Bay  "for  one  whole  year,  <ir  untii.  avva  time  as  tuib  ojukt 

aaiJA,  GES  FIT  TO   MAKE   CHOICE   OF    ANY    OTHER   TO  81'CCEEn  IN 

Hie  PLACE."  A  deputy  Gnvernor  and  a  (lonnt^il  of  AsBitilants 
were  elected  with  tlie  same  term  of  officu  ;  and  official  oaths 
wore  required  hy  the  Charter  before  they  undertook  tlie  exe- 
cution of  the  several  ofliiies.  PtTBOiia  were  Bpe<Tiully  assigned 
to  administer  the  oath  to  the  Governor.  I  cannot  ascertain 
the  date  of  tlie  election  of  Governor  Endecott.  A  letter  of 
inatractions  from  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
company  to  him  and  his  council,  dated  April  17,  mentions 
the  election  aa  a  past  transaction,  forwardii  to  him  a  ^^du- 
plicate" of  the  "Letters  Patent  under  ihu  Brojid  Seal,"  as 
the  charter  was  called,  offers  expressions  of  strong  c;onfi- 
dence,  and  gives  much  good  advice.  T\m,  and  a  second 
letter  from  the  same  sonn-e  and  for  the  same  jMirjtose,  dated 
May  2S,  have  been  jnetly  admired  as  able  statements  of 
the  views  and  intentions  of  the  men  hy  whom  the  settlement 
was  projected. 

The  Phuiter's  Ph-a  says,  "The  often  agitation  of  this  affair 
in  8on<lry  parts  of  this  kingdom,  the  good  report  of  Gov. 
Endecott's  government,  and  the  increase  of  the  colony,  began 
to  awaken  the  spirits  of  some  persons  of  competent  eiilnt«B 
not  forraerly  engaged.'""  Thiia  Sir  Ricliard  Sallonetall, 
Thomas  Dudley,  William  Vas-^al,  .lohn  Wintlirop,  and  eight 
oilier  g*.*iitlemcn  uf  ustntc,  intrlligcncv,  and  respectabihty, 
were  led  to  unite  in  an  agreeiiiont,  signod  by  them  on  the 
20th  of  August,  I*>2i*,  binding  themselves  to  cmlmrk  lor 
•  Touo^*  Vhtaa.  of  MuuduiMUa,  p.  U. 
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New  England,  "to  inhabit  and  continue  there,"  provided 
that  "the  whole  government,  together  with  the  patent,  shall 
be  legally  transferred  and  established,  to  remain"  with  them 
and  others  who  shall  inhabit  said  plantation.*  Such  an 
undertaking  must  have  required  consideration  and  consulta- 
tion for  some  time  previous.  The  negotiations  connected 
with  it  could  not  have  been  secret,  and  they  must  have  been 
made  known  to  Governor  Endecott  in  the  first  months  of  his 

0 

official  power,  and  he  must  have  seen,  that  it  was  not  likely 
that  liis  hand  could  retain  the  sceptre  which  he  had  made 
worth  possessing.  He  nobly  endured  this  trial  of  his  char- 
acter. Though  he  suffered  many  reproaches  in  his  active, 
earnest  life,  he  was  never  accused  of  envy,  jealousy,  or  dis- 
content, on  account  of  his  being  superseded  by  Mr.  Win- 
throp.  And  more  than  this — as  you  will  presently  be  re- 
minded— ^in  this  time  of  uncertainty  and  inevitable  anxiety, 
he  carried  through  a  difficult  measure  of  great  consequence 
to  the  character  and  the  permanence  of  the  Colony,  and  to 
the  relief  of  him  who  should  be  its  Governor. 

At  a  General  Court  of  the  Company,  in  London,  on  Oct. 
20,  1629,  Governor  Cradock  "acquainted  those  present  that 
the  especial  occasion  of  this  Court  was  the  election  of  a  new 
Governor,  Deputy  and  Assistants,  the  government  being  to 
be  transferred  into  New  England,  according  to  the  former 
order  and  resolution  of  tlie  Company."t  An  election  was 
then  made,  of  John  Winthrop  as  Governor,  and  John  Hum- 
phrey as  Deputy  Governor,  and  18  Assistants,  including 
Matthew  Cradock  and  John  Endecott.  As  a  mere  outline 
of  the  official  service  of  the  first  rulers  of  Massachusetts 
cannot  be  truly  presented,  if  the  Patent  and  its  transfer  be 


*  Hutchinson's  Papers,  pp.  25-26.     t  Archa&ologia  Americana,  lll.»  0I-6S. 
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left  out  of  view,  I  will  ask  yoiir  patience  for  a  brief  consid- 
eration of  them. 

On  these  important  subjects  our  modern  histories  give 
large  and  able  discussions,  with  opposite  conclusions. 
James  Grahame,  LL.D.,  in  his  interesting  and  favorable 
picture  of  all  things  affecting  the  character  of  America, 
offers  as  "tlie  only  rational  solution  of  the  doubts  and 
ditKculties "  that  arise  in  relation  to  the  transfer  of  the 
Patent  and  the  religious  independence  of  the  Colony,  the 
hypothesis  that  "the  King  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  rid 
the  realm  of  the  puritans,  and  had  unequivocally  signified  to 
them  that  if  they  would  bestow  their  presence  on  another 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  employ  their  energies  in  sub- 
duing the  deserts  of  America,  instead  of  disturbing  his 
operations  on  the  churches  in  England,  they  should  have 
permission  to  arrange  their  internal  constitution,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiiistical,  according  to  their  own  discretion."* 
As  a  lawyer,  learned  in  the  accepted  principles  of  his  own 
day,  Mr.  Grahame  could  not  tolerate  a  transfer  of  the 
charter  by  the  Company ;  but  he  might  have  looked 
above  royal  favor,  to  the  Providential  order  of  affairs  and 
events  in  England,  which  gave  to  the  Colonists  opportu- 
nity, encouragement  and  strength,  for  peaceable  changes  in 
government  and  religion,  that  the  boldest  revolutionist  would 
not  have  dared  to  attempt ;  and  our  copious  and  brilliant 
historian,  George  Bancroft,  LL.D.,  with  equal  confidence, 
and  the  8ui)port  of  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  our  country, 
Justic^e  Joseph  Story,  maintains  that  the  cliarter  was  **far 
from  conceding  to  the  Patentees  the  privilege  of  freedom  of 


•Grahame**  United  States.  I.,  2&8-9. 
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worship  ;  not  a  line  alludes  to  such  a  pui-pose.  Tlie  omis- 
sion of  an  express  guarantee  left  religious  liberty  unprovided 
for  and  unprotected/'*  An  opinion  of  Justice  Story,  that 
the  propriety  of  the  vote  to  transfer  the  government  and 
patent,  "in  a  judicial  point  of  view  cannot  be  sustained,'' 
seems  not  to  have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Bancroft.  He  says, 
the  vote  was  simply  a  decision  of  the  question,  where  the 
future  meetings  of  the  Company  should  be  held.  "The 
Corporation  migrated.  They  could  call  a  legal  meeting  at 
London,  or  on  board  ship  in  an  English  harbor  ;  and  why  not 
in  the  port  of  Salem,  as  well  as  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  in  a 
cabin  or  under  a  tree  at  Charlestown,  as  well  as  at  the  house 
of  Goff,  in  London?"  "Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
legality  of  the  decision,  it  gave  to  Jdlassachusetts  a  present 
government."  This  decision  was  no  rash  and  unconsidered 
act.  Mr.  Bancroft  mentions  that  the  transfer  was  made 
"after  serious  debate,"  and  an  adjourned  session,  and  the 
action  of  "a  committee  raised  to  take  advice  of  learned 
counsel,  whether  the  same  could  be  legally  done  or  no." 
This  occurred  in  the  time  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  when  there 
was  no  lack  of  legal  acuteness.  It  is  the  deliberate  conclu- 
sion of  Mr.  Haven,t  from  which  I  think  few  will  dissent 
after  investigation,  that    the   proceedings  of  the  Colonists 

were  "open  and  notorious,  and  sanctioned  by  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  British  government."  The  cotemporary  his- 
tory abundantly  shows  the  cofrectness  of  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Palfrey t  and  Mr.  Haven,§  that  "a  political  purpose,"  or  in 


*  Bancroft's  United  StatcR,  I.,  372,  388.     Religious  uniformity  fared  no  better. 
t  Arcliseologia  Americana^  III.  *  50. 

X  Palft-ey'd  New  England,  1,  dOS,  also  quoting  Mr.  Burke  for  the  same  opinion. 
§  Ubtory  of  Qrants  under  the  Qreat  Council  for  New  England,  p.  25. 
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the  words  of  Dr.  Palfrey,  "a  probable  pnrpose  of  a  reno- 
vated England  in  America  was  entertained  by  the  Pnritan 
leaders,  in  view  of  the  clouds  that  were  gathering  over  their 
political  prospects  at  home."  "Those  were  not  the  times 
for  such  men  as  the  Massachusetts  patentees  to  ask  what  the 
King  wished  or  expected,  but  rather  how  much  freedom 
could  be  maintained  against  him,  by  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  other  righteous  means."  Yet  they  were  careful  not 
to  impair  their  strength,  by  losing  the  approbation  and 
good  will  of  the  government  and  people  of  England.* 

Before  Governor  Winthrop  had  passed  two  years  in  giving 
organization  and  efficiency  to  his  government,  it  became 
necessary  to  defend  the  charter  and  its  privileges  with  an 
earnest  struggle.  The  first  foes  were  unwilling  members  of 
his  own  household,  whose  worthless  settlements  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  growing  colony.  Hubbard  writes  that 
"Sir  Christopher  Gardner,  Thomas  Morton,  and  Philip  Rat- 
cliff,  having  been  punished  there  for  their  misdemeanors — 
being  set  on,  as  was  affirmed,  by  Sir  Fernando  Gorges, 
Capt.  Mason  and  others,  in  1632,  complained  and  petitioned 
against  the  Colonial  Government."!  A  full  hearing  was  had 
by  the  King's  council  and  reported  to  the  King.     The  result 


*  At  a  later  period,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  framing  his  plan  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colonicH  by  commissioners,  remarked  that  "they  were  already 
hardf^ned  into  republieti.''    That  Charles  II.  imputed  much  of  this  hardening 
to  the  agency  of  Gov.  Endecott,  U  apparent  in  a  letter  to  Massachusetts  Colony, 
written  by  Sctretary  Morlce  in  »»ehalf  of  the  King,  dated  Feb.  25,  1(165;  which 
concludes  by  stating  that  **  his  3IaJeHty  has  too  much  reason  to  nuspect  that  Mr. 
Endecott  in  not  a  |)erson  well  affected  to  his  If  iO®sty*s  person  or  his  govern- 
ment.   If  In  MiOcMty  will  take  it  very  well,  if,  at  the  next  election,  any  other 
perxon  of  good  reputation  be  chosen  in  bis  place.**    Before  the  next  clectioii 
Gov.  Endecott  died,  but  his  successors  were  selected  in  view  of  the  continuance 
of  his  policy.— Moore's  Governors,  8«0 ;    Hutchinson's  Papers,  802. 

t  Uubbard's  New  England,  168.     N«»l*a  Purltani. 
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was,  that  the  King  "said  he  would  have  them  severely  pun- 
ished, who  did  abuse  his  Governor  and  Plantation,  and  that 
the  defendants  were  dismissed  with  a  favorable   order  for 
their  encouragement,  being  (msured  by  some  of  the  Council^ 
tluit  liis  Majesty  did  not  intend  to  impose  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church  of  England  upon   them,  for  it  was  considered 
that  it  was  the  freedom  from  such  things  that  made  people 
come  over  to  them."*     This  gracious  encouragement  may 
have  been  falsely  reported,  and  at  best  it  must  be  considered 
to  be  of  little  value.     But  the  fact  remains  that,  at  this 
period  of  immaturity  and  weakness,  these  powerful   enemies 
did  not  direct  their  attack  against  the  charter  or  its  transfer. 
In  1686  or  1637,  a  writ  of  Quo  Warranto  was  brought 
a'gainst  the  Company  by  Sir  John  Banks,  Attorney  General, 
which  sets  forth  that  the  members  of  "said  Company  in  New 
England,  for  three  years  last  past  and  more,  used  in  London 
and  other  places,  as  also  in  several  parts  beyond  the  seas,  out 
of  this  kingdom  of  England,  without  any  warrant  or  royal 
grant,  the  liberties,  privileges  and  franchises  following,"  &c.t 
And   in  the  specifications  it  is  not  alleged  that  the  action  of 
the  Company  is  more  unwarranted  beyond  the  seas  than  in 
Enghmd.     And  in  168^  "the  exemplitication  of  the  judg- 
ment" by  wliich   the  charter  was   vacated,  specifies   three 
causes,  levying  taxes,  coining  money,  and  administering  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  the  colony  ;  and  does  not  name  the  transfer  of 
the  charter  as  one  of  the  causos.t     In  the  long  interval  be- 
tween the  bringing  a  writ  of  Quo  Warranto,  in  1637,  to  the 
judgment  in  1684,  "  the  clouds  gathering  over  the  politics  of 
England,"  to  which  Dr.  Palfrey  alludes,  were  a  blessing  of 

*  Mr.  Gruhumc  has  much  reliance  on  this  incident. 

t  Hutchinson's  Papers,  101.    tMass.  HisU  8oc.  Collections,  iUi  se.,  II.,  240. 
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Providence  to  protect  and  nourish  the  growth  of  political 
independence  and  freedom  from  the  Church  of  England 
(with  a  tendency  to  larger  liberty)  in  the  Colonies,  which 
would  have  been  trampled  out|  if  the  career  of  the  English 
monarchy  had  been  prosperous. 

In  the  absence  of  letters  and  records  relating  to  the 
a(!tion  of  Mr.  Endecott  as  Agent  and  as  Governor,  I  can  offer 
but  a  brief  account  of  it,  under  three  heads.  First,  he  could 
do  notliing  better  than  to  draw  together  the  eight  or  ten 
little  heterogeneous  settlements  in  the  Bay,  and  teach  them 
that  it  w^as  their  interest  to  be  united.  This  must  be  done 
with  meekness  of  wisdom,  without  a  display  of  authority 
that  might  create  alarm,  and  therefore  it  was  less  exposed  to 
historical  notice.  I  can  specify  no  measure  for  this  object  but 
an  exploration  of  the  country  west,  mentioned  by  Governor 
Hutchinson.*  I  do  not  perceive  that  any  work  of  this  sort 
required  the  attention  of  Governor  Winthrop.  Second,  the 
statement  of  the  Plar^ter's  Plea,  and  other  histories,  that  the 
good  report  of  Captain  Endecott's  government  and  the 
increase  of  the  colony  induced  a  larger  number  of  good  men 
to  come  over,  is  evidence  of  the  greatest  weight  and  signifi- 
cance. Third,  the  expulsion  of  Messrs.  John  Brown  and 
Samuel  Brown  from  the  Colony,  in  August,  1629,  proves 
that  he  acted  as  a  legal  and  a  wise  governor.  The  full 
a(*count  of  this  incident  is  found  onlv  in  Nathaniel  Morton's 
Memorial,  (chiefly  of  Plymouth),  though  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  records  and  documents  of  Massjicliusetts.  Mr.  Morton 
wrote  from  information  received  from  his  uncle,  Governor 
William  Brjulford  of  Plymouth,!  and  from  manuscripts  left 


•  IIutchiD!*ou*ii  MMHachuMtU,  I.,  p.  17.       t  Morton's  Memorial,  pp.  147-6. 
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in  his  study.     John  Brown  and  Samuel  Brown  were  men  of 
respected  character  and  great  social  influence,  and  after  this 
time  they  were  members  of  Parliament.     They  came  over 
at  the  same  time  as  the  charter,  and  they  are  named  among 
the  five  persons  authorized  to  administer  the  oath  of  oflSce 
to  Governor  Endecott,  and  they  were  members  of  his  coun- 
cil.*    They  resided  in  Salem,  where  they,  and  otlier  j^assen- 
gers  recently  arrived,  observing  that  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Englisli  Church  were  not 
used,  began  to  raise  some  trouble.     They  gathered  a  com- 
pany together,  in  a  place  distant  from  the  public  assembly, 
and  there  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  used.     "  The 
Governor,  Mr.  Endecott,  taking  notice  of  the  disturbance 
that    began    to  grow   among    the   people    by    this   means, 
he   convented   the   two    brothers    before    him.     They    ac- 
cused   the    ministers,    as  departing    from    the    orders    of 
the    church  of   England,  that   they  would   be   Separatists 
and  Anabaptists,  &c.,  but  for  themselves  they  would  hold 
to  tlie  orders  of  the   Church  of  England.     The  ministers 
answered  for  themselves ;  they  were  neither  Separatists  nor 
Anabaptists ;    they   did    not  separate   from  the   Church   of 
England,  but  only  from  the  corruption  and  disorders  there; 
and  tluit  they  came  away  from  the  Common  Prayer  and 
ceremonies,  and  had  suffered  much  for  their  non-conformity 
in  their  native  land,  and,  therefore,  being  in  a  place  where 
tlicy  might  have  tlieir  liberty,  they  neither  could  nor  would 
use  them,  because  thoy  judged  tlie  imposition  of  these  things 
to  be  sinful  corruptions  in  tlie  worship  of  God.     The  Gov- 
ernor AND  Council  and   the  generality  of  the  people   did 

*  An  honorary  introduction  of  tbem  by  tlie  London  Company  to  Gov.  Ende- 
cott, is  Hddcd  to  the  ^*  Instructions,'*  which  are  the  trame  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. These  circumstances  are  mentioned  to  show  the  position  and  power  of 
the  two  brothers. 
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well  approve  of  the  tnimsters'  answer;  and,  therefore,  find- 
ing Uiose  two  brothers  to  be  of  high  spirits  anil  their 
speeches  and  practices  tending  to  jnutiny  and  faction,  the 
Governor  toM  them  that  Now  England  was  no  place  for  such 
as  tliey  ;  and,  therefore,  sent  them  both  bncJc  for  England  at 
the  return  of  the  ships  the  same  year.  And  though  they 
bre-athed  out  threat«mnga  both  against  the  Governor  and 
miniaters  there,  the  Lord  ao  disposed  of  all,  tliut  there  whs 
no  further  incoDvenieneo  followed  upon  it."*  "On  the  16th  ' 
of  October,  1629,  Mr.  Cradock,  Governor  of  the  Company 
in  London,  and  the  memljers  of  hia  Council,  including  Mr. 
Wiiithrop,  addressed  and  individually  signed  separate  letters 
to  the  two  ministers,  Hceers.  Skelton  and  Eligginson,  and  to 
Governor  Endocott,  in  relation  to  tlio  rumors  of  scandalous 
and  intemperate  speetihes  by  the  ministers,  and  of  rash 
innovations  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government,  circulated 
by  the  Messrs.  Brown,  who  had  recently  arrived.  The  letter 
to  the  ministers  expresses  a  strong  hope  that  the  accusations 
are  nutrue,  and  urges  them  to  clear  themselves  or  exi>ect 
tliat  order  will  be  taken  "for  the  redress  thereof,"  To 
Governor  Endeeutt  they  write  that  "we  do  well  consider 
that  tlie  Browns  are  likely  to  make  the  worst  of  anytliing 
tliey  have  observed  in  New  England,  by  rcasuu  of  your 
sending  them  hack  against  their  wills  for  their  offensive 
behavior,  exj>res8ed  in  a  gtneral  letter  from  the  company 
tliere.f  Yet  for  that  we  likewise  do  consider  that  you  arc  in 
a  government  newly  founded  and  want  that  sBsistanee  which 
the  weight  of  euch  a  business  doth  require,  we  inny  iia^'e 

«lfoTton'*If.B.S(cmDrl«l,p.  HT.  cl.  %ti\. 

Anwrlrau*,  III.  pp.  (>S-A4.    Tlil»   Qensral  Mt«r,  prolmlily 
I  ConnoU,  luu  ool  beeu  founi]. 
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leave  to  think  it  is  possible  some  nndigestcd  counsels  have 
too  sikUIoiiIv  been  put  on  execution,  which  may  have  ill 
construction  with  the  State  here,  and  make  us  obnoxious  to 
any  adversary.  I^t  it,  therefore,  seem  good  unto  you  to  be 
very  sparing  in  introducing  any  laws  or  commands  which 
may  render  yourself  or  us  distasteful  to  the  State  here,  to 
whicli,  as  we  ought,  we  must  and  will  have  an  obsequious 
eye."  And  then  follows  a  vague  requirement,  that  if  he 
knows  any  tiling  ''to  detract  from  God's  glory  or  his 
majesty's  honor  that  hath  been  si)oken  or  done  by  the  min- 
isters or  any  others,"  he  should  "  send  due  process  "  against 
the  oftenders,  that  we  may,  as  our  duty  binds  us,  use 
means  to  have  them  duly  punished."  The  object  of  tliis 
last  passage,  and  of  the  letters  generally,  was  to  ward  off, 
by  tlie  offer  of  prompt  justice,  the  ill  will  and  hostility 
against  the  Colony  which  the  Browns  would  soon  stir  up  iu 
the  Englisli  government  and  people.  These  letters  throw 
strong  h'ght  on  the  standing  of  Endecott's  government,  not 
only  by  the  expressions  of  respect  and  confidence,  but  still 
more  by  the  absence  of  any  intimation  that  this  proceeding 
Wiis  not  legal  and  autliorized  by  the  official  "  Instructions " 
which  were  a  }>art  of  his  appointment.  The  words  are, 
"if  any  persons  prove  incorrigible,  and  will  not  be  re- 
clainujd  by  gentle  correction,  ship  such  persons  home  by 
the  Lion's  Whelp  rather  than  keep  [them]  there  to  infect 
or  be  an  occasion  of  scandal  unto  others ;  we  being  per- 
suaded that  if  one  or  two  be  so  reshipped  back  and  ccrtiji' 
cate  sent  home  of  their  misdemeanor,  it  will  be  a  terror 
to  the  rest,  and  a  means  to  reduce  them  to  good  conform- 
ity.'"*    The  letters  give  no  hint  of  a  power  or  disposition  to 

The  **  gpnenU  letter  "  meniioued  on  page  133,  was  the  "  certificate**  required. 
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overrule  Governor  Endecott's  proceedings.  In  Chalmcrs'i 
political  Annals,  page  146,  we  read  "when  the  persons 
had  arrived  in  England,  they  who  had  been  thus  ex- 
pelled naturally  appealed  to  the  Governor  and  Company 
for  reparation  of  their  wrongs,  but  it  appears  not  from 
their  Kecords,  that  ^they  received  any  redress.  The  in- 
solence of  contempt  was  added  to  the  injustice  of  power." 
It  does  appear  from  the  Records  of  Sept.  19,  1629,  that 
arbitrators  to  settle  this  claim  were  agreed  on  by  the 
Browns  and  the  Company,  and  Mr.  Winthrop  was  one  of 
them.  And  they  were  ordered  to  "determine  and  end  the 
business  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  next  term."*  K  this  settle- 
ment had  been  made,  it  would  have  been  a  proper  subject  of 
the  lost  Colony  records  and  not  of  the  records  of  the  Com- 
pany. If  the  settlement  had  not  been  made,  the  complaints 
of  the  Browns  would  not  have  ceased  to  appear  in  Iiistory. 
I  regret  that  I  could  not  present  more  briefly  a  historical  in- 
cident that  deserves  full  consideration  for  its  legal  character 
and  its  momentous  consequences.  It  has  been  sufficiently  ap- 
parent that  the  expukion  was  not  a  spasmodic  act  of  tyran- 
ny, but  a  regular  authorized  action  of  a  Government  legally 
established.  As  to  the  consequences,  the  question  was  pre- 
sented whether  the  church  of  the  conformists,  established  l^ 
these  gentlemen  with  so  much  promise  at  Salem,  and  HUp- 
j)orted  by  the  favor,  wealth  and  power  of  its  frieiid^^  is 
England,  should  be  permitted  to  disturb  and  orertunj  the 
place  of  refuge,  which  the  Puritans  liad  begun  to  }ir«9pure 
for  themselves.  If  Governor  Endecott  and  hiis  Couu«:Il  ittiKJ 
Colonists  did  not  remember,  Governor  Bradford  atid  >Jlo«-r 
Brewster  and  tlie  men  of  Plymoutli,  with  wbi^tu  tii*^  v«-t« 

«  ArehflBologU  Amerlcaiia»  III.,  p.  60. 
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then  in  frequent  consultation,  would  not  allow  them  to  forget 
that  such  conformists  as  these  persecuted  good  John  Robin- 
son, thwarted  his  strong  purpose  to  come  to  Plymouth,  and 
deprived  his  people  of  the  comfort  and  gnidanco   of  their 
beloved  pastor.     K  the  Messrs.  Brown   and  their   friends 
had  been  suffered  to  go  on  in  their  enterprise,  the  Colony 
would  have  divided  and  perhaps  broken  up,  and  the  worthy 
and  desirable  immigrants,  who  had  recently  come  and  all  the 
best  of  the  population  would  have  sought  more  agreeable 
homes.     Moreover,  this  victory  of  Governor  Endecott  made 
it  less  difficult  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Colony  in 
future  years.     We  may  conjecture  that  the  apprehension  of 
the  power  of  the  Messrs.  Brown  induced  a  prompt  consum- 
mation of  the  arrangement  long  since  made,  for  the  transfer 
of  the  whole  government  and  charter  and  the  election  of 
Governor  Winthrop.     And  the  idea  might  have  been  enter- 
tained that  it  would  be  considered  a  concession  if  Governor 
Endecott  should  be  superseded.     It  appears  that  the  measure 
was  carried  into  effect  suddenly.     At  the  Court  of  the  Com- 
pany, held  on  Oct.  16, 1629,  when  the  letters  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  ministers  were   signed,  "it   is   conceived  fit    that 
Captain  Endecott  continue  the  government  there  unless  just 
cause  to  the  contrary.""*     At  a  court  of  the  20th  of  October, 
four  days  after,  the  transfer  of  tlie  Government  was  voted 
and  Governor  Winthrop  was  elected  to  supersede  Governor 
Endecott,  who  was  chosen  one  of  his  Council  of  Assistants. 
It  may  l>e  'presuinfed  that  Governor    Wintlirop   had   after- 
wards no  trouble  about  the   Messrs.  Brown,  for   I  do  not 
find  their  names  in  his  journal. 

The  personal  relation  of  Governor  Endecott  to  Governor 

*  Archasologia  Americana,  III.,  p. 69. 
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"Winthrop  deservea  particular  notice.  The  unoBtentatioua 
and  unolieerved  relinquishment  of  office  by  Eiidocott  seenis 
to  nie  to  be  a  higli-miuded  act  tlmt  hiia  uot  received  tlie 
praise  which  it  deaervee.  Tliat  it  is  not  an  easy  perlbrniance 
in  modern  days  ia  proved  hy  nnlmppy  examples  of  most  emi- 
nent (ktatesmen.  But  Governor  Endecott  betrayed  no  etivy 
or  disappoiutnient.  And  I  liave  not  found  any  evidence  of 
censnre  or  disrespect  at  any  time  between  these  most  promi- 
nent founders  of  Maseachuselts.  Mr.  Eudccott  cordially 
welcomed  Governor  Wintlirop  on  his  arrival  at  -Nannikcug, 
on  June  13,  1630.»  Governor  Winthrop  writes  in  his  Jour- 
nal, "Mr,  Endecott  came  to  us  with  Mr.  Skclton  (the  paster), 
and  Capt.  Lovett.  Wo  tliat  wore  of  the  aeeistnnts,  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  and  some  of  tlie  wfmien  and  our  Captain 
returned  witli  them  to  Naumkeag,  where  we  supped  with  a 
good  venison  pasty  and  good  beer."  Another  demonstra- 
tion of  good  will  is  indicated  in  the  entry  of  August  18, 

1630  :     "Capt.  Endocott  and Gibson  were  married 

hy  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Wilson."  That  this  friendly  inter- 
oouree,  so  promptly  begun,  was  continued  during  the  life  of 
Govwnor  Winthrop,  is  proved  by  many  letters  from  Ende- 
cott to  Wintlirop.  They  are  expressed  in  the  dignified  con- 
fidence of  frieiulaliip,  with  assurances  of  warm  affection,  and 
mth  kind  meseages  to  Mrs.  Winthrop.  Though  1  can  lind  no 
replies  to  these  letters,  it  cannot  he  doubteil  that  tliey 
existed.  It  would  have  been  impossible  that  such  expres- 
sions of  personal  regard  should  have  bocn  so  repeated  by 
etich  a  man  as  Endocott,  unless  they  were  reciprocated. 
That  the  remaining  letters  of  so  good  a  seliolar  and  so  ready 
a  writer  as  Governor  Winthro|i  are  so  few,  and  the  letters 
*Wriall>n>p'*  How  Englanil,  I.,  p.  80. 
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addressed  to  him  are  very  numerous,  most  be  imputed  to 
the  methodical  habits  of  the  Governor,  and  tlie  carelessness 
of  his  correspondents.     To  show  the  character  of  Mr.  Ende- 
cott's  letters  to  his  friend,  I  will  offer  two  brief  extracts.     He 
writes  under  date  of  2d  of  12th  month,  1639,  on  occasion  of 
Governor  Winthrop's  loss,  by  misconduct  of  his   bailiff  in 
England,  "If  I  should  say  I  do  not  heartily  and  truly  love 
you  and  yours,  I  should  speak  against  my  conscience ;  yet  I 
cannot  satisfy  myself  with  sole  verbal  expressions.     Somo- 
times  I  am  thinking  He  [the  Lord,]  is  upon  the  trial  of  your- 
self in  the  exercise  of  your  faith,  and  patience,  and  other 
graces  ;  that  as  you  have  been  beneficial  and  helpful  all  your 
time,  since  you  came  over,  in  the  course  he  hath  set  you,  now 
he  will  make  you  beneficial  another  way  to  us  all,  in  an 
exemplary,  cheerful  undergoing  of  God's  afflicting  hand  in 
wisdom  and  patience."     And  Ids  letter,  dated  March   5th, 
1649,  tliree  weeks  before  Governor  Winthrop's  death,  has 
this  passage  :     "Good  sir,  let  us  labor  to  love  [one]  another, 
and  harbor  the  best  thoughts  of  one  another.     We  have  not 
long  to  live  here  in  this  life,  yet  we  shall  remain  as  long 
as  our  appointed  times  are  set,"  and  let  us  "labor  for  cheer- 
fulness of  spirit.     You  know  who  hath  commanded  it."* 

The  character  of  Capt.  Endecott  is  beautifully  transparent, 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Governor  Winthrop,  April 
12,  1631,  near  the  end  of  Wintlirop's  first  year;  after  stat- 
ing the  cause  of  his  non-attendance  at  a  court  as  one  of 
the  assistants,  and  other  things,  he  says  :  "Sir,  I  desired  the 
rather  to  have  been  at  Court,  because  I  hear  I  am  much 
complained  on  by  goodraan  Dexter  for  striking  him.  I 
acknowledge  I  was  too  rash  in  striking  him,  understanding 

•Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 4th  se.»  VI.,  136  and  160. 
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since  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  strike. 
But  if  you  had  seen  the  manner  of  his  carriage,  with  such 
daring  of  me,  with  his  arms  on  kimbo,  &c.  It  would  have 
provoked  a  very  patient  man.  But  I  will  write  no  more  of 
it,  but  leave  it  till  we  speak  before  you  face  to  face.  Only 
thus  far  further,  that  he  liath  given  out,  if  I  had  a  purse  he 
would  make  me  empty  it ;  and  if  he  cannot  have  justice  here 
he  will  do  wonders  in  England ;  and  if  he  cannot  prevail 
there  he  will  try  it  out  with  me  here  at  blows.  Sir,  I  desire 
that  you  will  take  all  into  consideration.  If  it  were  lawful  to 
try  it  at  blows,  and  he  a  fit  man  for  me  to  deal  with,  you 
should  not  hear  me  complain.  But  I  hoi>e  the  Lord  hath 
brought  me  off  from  that  course  ;"  and  the  letter,  after  pro- 
posing ^^  dismissing  the  Court,"  on  account  of  planting  sea- 
son, concludes  in  these  words :  "  I  will  be  with  you,  the 
Lord  assisting  me,  as  soon  as  conveniently  I  can.  In  the 
meanwhile,  I  commit  you  to  his  protection  and  safeguard, 
that  never  fails  his  children,  and  rest,  your  unfeigned,  loving 
friend  to  command."*  On  the  trial,  the  jury  found  Capt.  En- 
decott  guilty,  and  assessed   the  damages  at  forty  shillings 

(xl  8.). 

Gk)vemor  Winthrop,  prompted  by  his  sense  of  honor,  docs 
not  record,  in  his  admirable  journal,  this  misfortune  of  his 
friend,  nor  any  scandal  of  the  time.  Mr.  Savage  mentions  the 
case  briefly  in  a  note,  and  says  "the  verdict  was  £10  damages." 
This  mistake  must  have  been  occasioned  l>y  a  careless  in- 
S{>ection  of  tlie  original  Colonial  record,  which,  on  examina- 
tion, is  found  to  justify  the  40  s.  of  the  printed  volume. 
The  cx)rrection  of  this  error  is  important,  l>ecause  so  large 
an  amount  as  ten  pounds  would  indicate  a  gross  outrage. 

«  Hutchliifoii*8  CoUeotloii  of  Papert,  00. 
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This  Court  was  held  May  3, 1631.     On  the  preceding  30th  of 
November,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  whose  name  is  always 
mentioned  as  the  first  in  a  list  of  assistants,  was  fined  £5  ^^for 
whipping    two    several    persons   without   the    presence   of 
another  assistant."     It  was  a  frequent  practice  that  members 
of  the  government  should  honor  the  laws  by  submitting  to 
the  penalties.     Such  proceedings  would  tend  to  promote  a 
respect  for  law  and  order  among  our  fathers  which  their  chil- 
dren sometimes  boast  that  they  have  inherited.     Each  of 
these  two  defendants  sat  as  assistant  in  the  court    at  the 
session  when  he  was  punished.      On  other  occasions  he  was 
subjected  to  slight  public  censure,  when  he  expressed  too 
strongly  by  words  and  acts,  the  opinions  that  other  leading 
men  held  in  secret.     With  such  a  mind  and  temper,  through 
his  long  life  he  retained  a  large  share  of  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  peculiar  people ;  and  his  cordial  friendship 
with  that  native  nobleman,  Governor  Winthrop,  was  inter- 
rupted only  by   death.      On   November   19,  1632,  a  little 
more  than  two  years  after  the  active  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Wintlirop  began,  Capt.  Thomas  Wiggin  wrote  to  Sir 
Jolm   Coke,    Under-Secretary,   that  "the  English  in  New 
England,   numbering   about   two   thousand,  and    generally 
most  industrious,  have  done  more  in  three  years  than  others 
in  seven  times  that  space,  at  one   tenth  of  the  expense."  • 
Cotton  Mather,  in  his   Magnalia,  says   after   the   deatli  of 
Thomas   Dudley,  (1653),  "the   notice   and   respect   of  the 
Colony  fell  chiefly  on  John  Endecott,  who,  after  many  ser- 
vices done  for  the  colony,  even  l)efore  it  was  a  Colony,  as 
well  as  when  he  saw  it  grow  into  a  populous  nation  under 
his  prudent  and  equal  government,  expired  in  a  good  old 

*  Sainsbury's  Calendar,  156. 
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age/'  And  Hubbard  Beems  to  claim  that  his  influence 
lived  after  him,  by  saying  that  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Ende- 
cott  (March  23,  1665,)  "Mr.  Bellingham  was  elected  till  his 
death  by  the  general  consent  of  the  freemen,  who,  appre- 
hending the  danger  of  some  change,  resolutely  fixed  their 
choice  upon  such  persons,  as  they  judged  uiost  likely  to 
maintain  the  government  in  that  same  state,  wherein  it  hath 
been  heretofore,  without  the  least  alteration  or  change." 

Governor  Eiidecott  accepted  with  confidence,  and  main- 
tained the  doctrines  and  practitjes  of  the  Puritans.  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson  speaks  of  liiin  as  "among  tlie  most  zealous 
undertakers  and  most  rigid  in  principles."  But  a  modern 
notion,  that  he  was  more  bigoted  and  severe  than  the  other 
leading  men  of  his  time,  is  not  supported  by  history.  He  is 
not  fairly  treated,  when  he  is  selected  for  the  contempt  of 
posterity,  because  he  acted  with  Deputy  Governor  Dudley, 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  and  the  other  magistrates,  in  signing 
a  paper  which  sets  forth  that  "  Forasmuch  as  the  wearing  of 
long  hair,  after  the  manner  of  rufiians  and  barbarous  In- 
dians, has  begun  to  invade  New  England,  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  God^s  word,  which  says  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to 
wear  long  hair,  as  also  the  commendable  custom  generally 
of  all  the  Godly  of  our  nation  until  within  these  few  years, 
we,  the  magistrates  who  have  subscribed  tliis  paper,  (for  the 
showing  of  our  own  innocency  in  this  behalf),  do  declare  and 
manifest  our  dislike  and  detestation  against  the  wearing  of 
such  long  hair,  as  a  thing  uncivil  and  unmanly,  whereby 
men  do  deform  themselves  and  oflTend  sober  and  modest 
men."  "We  <lo,  therefore,  earnestly  entreat  all  the  elders  of 
this  jurisdiction"  to  manifest  their  zeal  against  it,  "and  to 

take  care  that  the  members  of  their  respective  churches  be 
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not  defiled  therewith,"  &c.*     Governor  Hutchinson,   who 
preserves  this   document  in   his   history,   calls    this    move- 
ment "an  association  against  long   hair."     As  this  paper, 
which  is  dated  3d  month,  10th  day,  1649,  is   said    to  be 
taken  from  "Harvard   College  records,"   it  gives    occasion 
for   the   conjecture  that  it  was  prepared  to  have   a  good 
influence  on  the  college.     The  graceful  locks,  that  reheve 
the  hard  outline  of  the  philosophical  cap  of  the  Governor, 
show   that   he   had   no   personal   dislike   of  the    ornament 
of  hair.     He  is  also  reproached  for  aiding  Roger  Wilhams 
in  requiring  women  to   wear  veils  at  church.f     This  was 
resisted  successfully  by  the  women,  with  the  aid   of  Rev. 
Mr.   Cotton.      Governor   Endecott  showed  a   better  spirit 
in  his  desire  to  save  Mary  Dyer,  the  Quaker  or  Antinomian, 
from  a  capital  sentence,  when  he  did  violence  to  his  own 
conscience  by  suggesting  to  lier  the  denial  of  her  identity 
and  putting  her  accusers  to   the  proof.f     But  she   was   too 
brave  to  adopt  this  defence,  or  to  accept  her  life  on  condi- 
tion that  she  would  leave  the  colony. 

It  is  necessary  to  speak  as  l>riefly  as  I  can  of  the  agency 
of  Governor  Endecott  in  tlie  persecution  for  religions  opin- 
ions. This  persecution  has  been  described  as  a  black  cloud 
on  tlie  character  of  tlie  colonists,  resting  with  its  most  bale- 
ful shade  on  Endecott,  who  officially  represented  the  opin- 
ions, which  he  shared  witli  the  majority,  including  many  of 
the  wisest  and  best  of  the  people,  and  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  enforce  by  legal  sanction.  While  no  man  can  defend 
those  cruel  acts,  no  inst  man  will  overlook  the  extenuatino- 

*  Hutchinson's  Massachusetts,  1,  142.    President  Quincy  and  Mr.  Bei^jamin 
Peirce  in  their  histories  of  the  college,  take  no  notice  of  this  paper. 
t  Moore's  Governors.  352. 
I  Sewell's  History  of  Quakers,  1,  394. 
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cinminstances   under   which    those   acts   were   done.      The 
provocations  were  great.     The  colonists  had  come  to  the 
wilderness   as  a  place  of  refuge,  where  they  might  enjoy 
their  religious  opinions  and  practices,  without  the  disgrace 
and  violence  which  they  suffered  in  England.     Before  they 
were  strong  in  union  and  a  common  interest.  Anabaptists, 
Antinomians  and  Quakers  came   among  them,  in  spite  of 
prohibitions,  with  no  apparent  purpose  but  to  stir  up  oppo- 
sition  and  strife.       The  Quakers,  who  were  the  most  nu- 
merous, were  not  such  cheerful,  peaceable,  thrifty  and  inde- 
pendent christian  pliilosophers,  as  those  who  are  now  called 
by  the  same  name.     They  and  the  other  foes  to  the  peace  of 
the  Puritans,  were  bold,  aggressive  disturbers  of  private 
society  and  public  assemblies,  and  hostile  to  the  influence  of 
christian  teachers  and  the  authority  of  civil  rulers.     Among 
them  were  fierce  railers,  having  no  respect  for  decency,  who 
created  an  odium  against  others  of  more  gentle  mood,  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  some  of  their  opinions.     Thus  the  amia- 
ble and  misguided,  under  the  influence  of  a  mania  for  mar- 
tyrdom, in  the  confusion  of  the  times,  were  made  conspicu- 
ous victims.     In  these  thiuirs  the  Puritans  were  not  sinners 
above  their  contemporaries.     The  two  folios  of  Besse's"  Col- 
lection of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  called  Quakers,"  give 
accounts  of  this  inhumanity  in  Virginia  and  in  the  American 
islands,  in  England,  Germany,  luid  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  in  Asia.     It  was  a  time  when  private  and  public  disci- 
pline was  rude  and  painful.      Punishments,  for  ecclesiastical 
and  political  offences  by  barbarous  wounds  on  the  person 
were  frequent  and  were  not  followed  by  dishonor.     William 
Prynnc,  the  learnod  lawyer  aii'l  Hnticpiary,  and  indomitable 
Puritan,  was  sentenced,  for   writing  against  the  cliurch  and 
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chnrclinien,  to  pay  a  large  fine,  to  be  degraded  from  his  pro- 
fession, and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  two  diiferent  places, 
and  to  have  one  ear  cut  oft  in  each  place,  and  his  nose  slit 
and  his  lV)rehea<l  branded,  and  to  l>e  peq>etually  imprisoned.* 
This  sentence  was  rit'orouslv  executed  in  1034.t  He  re- 
peated  the  offence  and  was  again  punished  in  1637  by  tlie 
pillory,  by  marks  on  his  cheeks,  and  by  the  loss   of  the  re- 

« 

mainder  of  liis  ears.  In  1641  he  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  took  tlie  lead  in  the  impeachment  of  ArcJibishop 
Laud. 

The  "cj\'il  sword"  was  considered  a  proper  weapon  of 
truth  and  righteousness  for  common  use.  Besse  remarks 
that  "the  edge  of  these  old  [English]  laws  was  now  turned 
upon  the  Quakers,  while  the  Papists,  against  whom  they 
were  originally  miide,  were  little  molested.'^J  The  same 
author  gives  the  names  of  twenty-live  men  and  women  in 
England,  who,  as  Quakers,  between  1650  and  1660,  died  in 
prison  and  in  consequence  of  abuses.  In  the  list  for  New 
England,  in  the  same  period,  I  do  not  find  that  any  Quakers 
lost  tlieir  lives  for  their  opinions,  but  the  four  who  were 
tried  and  executed  according  to  the  law.  It  is  a  sad  and 
surprising  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  humanity,  that  the 
Puritans,  lionest  and  earnest  men,  could  have  the  liible 
constantly  and  n^verentlv  in  their  memories  and  on  tlieir 
lips,  witliout  obeying  its  lessons  of  kindness  and  forbear- 
ance.    And  the   example   and  precept  of  the   neighboring 


•  Biographie  Generale. 

t  IMrtorial  Hint,  of  Eiij?Iand,  3, 155,  lOO.  Immediately  after,  he  wrote  a  'Sting- 
ing lottrr"  to  Laud,  and  was  again  brought  to  the  Star  Chamber,  where,  after 
conviction,  according  to  LHud*8  account,  he  merclAiUy  forgave  him. 

X  Besse's  llistory. 
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Colony  of  Rhode  Ifiland  were  also  disregarded.  The  gov- 
ernment of  that  Colony  replied  to  the  request  of  tlie  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies,  that  Rhode  Island  should 
concur  in  the  exclusion  of  the  Quakers,  by  a  letter  distin- 
guished for  its  fraternal  spirit,  its  sagacity,  and  its  indepen- 
dence. After  cordial  expressions  of  respect  and  good  will, 
the  letter  goes  on  thus:  "And  as  concerning  these  Quakers 
(so-called),  which  are  now  among  us,  we  have  no  law  among 
us  whereby  to  punish  any  for  declaring  by  words  their 
minds  and  understanding  concerning  the  things  and  ways  of 
Ood,  as  to  salvation  and  an  eternal  condition  ;  and  we  more- 
over find,  that  in  those  places  where  these  people  in  this 
Colony  are  most  of  all  suffered  to  declare  themselves  freely, 
and  are  only  opposed  by  arguments  in  discourse,  there  they 
least  of  all  desire  to  come.  And  we  are  told  they  begin  to 
loath  this,  for  that  they  are  not  opj)08ed  by  the  ci\il  author- 
ity," &c.  "Yet  we  conceive  that  their  doctrines  tend  to  very 
absolute  cutting  down  and  overturning  civil  government 
among  men,  if  generally  received."*  Hubbard,  a  contempo- 
rary, in  his  notice  of  the  continuance  of  this  error  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  imprisonment  and  disfranchisement  of  Bap- 
tists, says,  "by  this  severity  it  was  expected  that  they  should 
have  been  restrained,  but  it  proved  otherwise.  The  bent  of 
all  men's  nature  makes  it  true,  ^nitimur  i?i  vetituvi^^  (Ovid), 
and  like  waters  that  are  pent  up,  they  swell  more  and  more."t 
With  a  readiness  to  admit  all  that  is  j>rove(l  against  our 
respected  ancestors,  it  is  ])ropcr  to  repel  any  exaggerations 
in  an  indictment  by  posterity.  The  painful  details  that  have 
come  down  to  form  the  more  common  <)])inion  of  our  day,  are 
derived  chiefly  from  two  books :  one  is  tlie  "  History  of  the 

*  Moore's  QoTernort,  161.  t  Hubbard^s  New  England,  601. 
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rise  &c.  of  the  Christian  people  called  Quakers/'  written  by 
William  Sewell,  a  native  of  Holland,  in  the  language  of  that 
country,  and  translated  by  him  and  published  at  London,  in 
1722;  tlie  otlier  book  is  Joseph  Besse's  "Collection  of  the 
Sufferings  of  the  people  called  Quakers,"  published  at  Lon- 
don, in  1753.  As  it  is  known  that  many  of  the  banished 
disturbers  of  the  Colonists  went  to  Holland  and  England, 
when  the  sense  of  their  wrongs  was  fresh,  there  is  no  cause 
tor  wonder,  that  these  books  charge  Governor  Endecott  with 
cruel  language  and  conduct,  tliat  are  not  mentioned  and  are 
made  improbable  by  New  England  records,  and  are  in  oppo- 
sition to  contemporary  testimonials  of  his  character.  Gover- 
nor Winthrop*  alludes  to  Mr.  Endecott's  tenderness  of 
conscience,  and  General  James  Cudworth  spoke  of  him 
as  "a  holy  and  honest  man,"  in  1634 ;t  though  afterwards 
Cudworth  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  persecution;  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  cite  many  such  commendations.  In  answer 
to  the  allegation  of  Besse,  that  "John  Endecott  was  a  prin- 
cipal promoter  of  the  persecution,"  instances  of  his  forbear- 
ance and  desire  to  avoid  punishment,  might  be  adduced. 
Ilis  defence  of  the  treatment  of  the  Quakers,  in  his  letter  to 
the  King,  shows  the  cautious  and  conscientious  spirit  in 
which  the  supposed  path  of  duty  was  followed.  J  Governor 
Hutchinson  mentions  that  the  Quakers  gave  "  rude  and  con- 
temptuous answers"  at  an  examination  that  was  had  to  allow 
them  to  explain  themselves.  And  afterward  one  of  them, 
Mary  Prince,  "railed  at  and  reviled"  the  Governor  from 
a  window,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Governor  and  magis- 
trates, "  iillod  with  opprobrious  stuff."     Yet  "the  Governor 


♦  Winthrop's  New  England,  1,  lov*^.  t  Sainsbury's  Calendar  of  Col.  State 

Papers,  p.  194.  X  Hutchinson's  Papers,  325. 
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sent  for  her  twice  from  the  prison  to  his  house  and  took 
much  pains  to  persuade  her  to  desist  from  such  extrava- 
gancies.  Two  of  the  ministers  were  present  and  with  much 
moderation  and  tenderness  endeavored  to  convince  her  of 
her  errors ;  to  which  she  returned  the  grossest  railings."* 

When  history  takes  her  place  among  the  Muses  and 
wields  the  witchery  of  imagination  and  passion,  she  gains  a 
power  over  the  opinions  and  memory  of  men,  that  slie  can- 
not have  with  the  dry  annals  of  truth.  It  is  a  glorious  ])rivi- 
lege,  "when  it  moves  in  charity  and  turns  on  the  poles  of 
truth."     But  the  license  of  a  poet  gives  ]iiin  no  riglit 

"To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  talc," 

by  the  traditions  of  party  strife,  whicli  are  not  supported 
by  better  authorities.  Governor  Endecott  has  now,  in  the 
minds  of  some  people  of  the  best  education,  not  the  char- 
acter that  Governor  Winthrop  and  Morton  and  Hubbard 
and  other  contemporaries  have  awarded  to  him,  but  the  cold 
and  cruel  image,  in  wliich  our  two  most  admired  poets 
have  represented  him.  In  the  New  England  Tragedy,  enti- 
tled "  John  Endecott,"  Mr.  Ixnigfellow  has  made  8o  promi- 
nent the  gloomy  cliaracteristics  imputed  to  the  Governor 
in  Sewell's  History,  that  few  will  remember  that  tlie  poet 

also  says : 

**  He  is  a  man,  both  loving  and  severe ;  * 

A  tender  heart :  a  will  inflexible. 
None  ever  loved  him  more  than  I  have  loved  him. 
He  is  an  upri;i;lit  man  and  a  Just  man 
In  all  things,  save  the  treatment  of  the  Quakers." 

And    these    friendly    words  are    turned   to  gall    by   this 

response,  i)ut  into  the  mouth  of  tlie  Governor's  son  : 

**  Vet  I  have  found  him  cruel  and  unjust, 
Even  as  a  Father." 

*  Uutchfnaon's  HansachuMtts,  I.  ISl. 
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After  search  and  inquiry  I  can  discover  no  evidence  that 
the  disposition  of  Governor  Endecott  towards  his  children 
was  different  from  the  affection  which  he  manifested  for  his 
friends. 

The  wrongs  of  the  Quakers  is  a  theme  acceptable  to  Mr. 
Whittier,  not  only  on  account  of  his  brotherliood  in  the 
sect,  but  more  so,  because  he  has  a  brother's  love  for  all, 
who  suffer  and  are  strong.  In  his  sweet  and  pathetic  poem 
entitled,  "  Cassandra  Southwick,"  his  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed  seems  to  have  led  him  to  forget,  that  justice  is 
due  even  to  the  agents  of  oppression.  His  account  of  an 
attempt  to  sell  Cassandra  Southwick,  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  country,  into  Slavery,  as  was  then  practised,  is  thus 
introduced : 

"  And  on  his  horse,  with  Rawson,  his  cruel  clerk,  at  hand, 
Rode  dark  and  haughty  Endecott,  the  ruler  of  the  land," 

**  And  poisoning  with  his  evil  words,  the  ruler's  ready  ear, 
The  Priest  leaned  o'er  his  saddle  with  laugh  and  scoff  and  jeer," 

We  have  seen  that  there  were  many  occasions  when  the 
interest  of  the  Colony  and  a  sense  of  duty  would  compel 
Governor  Endecott  to  be  grave  and  stern.  But  he  would 
not  have  retained,  as  he  did  through  his  long  life,  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  people,  if  he  had  been  a  dark 
demon,  with  clergymen  for  counsellors,  who  were  mocking 
fiends.  The  Priest  alluded  to  by  the  poet,  must  have  been 
either  John  Norton  or  John  Wilson.  There  is  a  general 
assent  to  the  testimony  of  Hubbard  that  Norton  was  "a 
man  of  great  worth  and  learning,  one  that  had  the  tongue 
of  the  learned,  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  the  weary  soul.''* 
And  Nathaniel  Morton,  a  contemporary,  says:  "John  Wilson 


«  Hubbard's  New  England,  p.  640. 
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was  charitable  when  there  were  any  signs  or  hopes  of  good, 
and  yet  withal,  very  zealous  against  known  and  manifest 
evils.  Very  few,  that  ever  went  out  of  this  world,  were  so 
generally  beloved  and  reverenced,  as  this  good  man."* 

It  will  appear  that  the  poetry  of  passion  may  be  a  more  im- 
partial witness  than  the  poetry  of  imagination.     Besse  gives 
a  long  and  eloquent  letter  to  Governor  Endecott,  dated  in 
1660,  from  John  Smith,  of  Salem,  justly  denouncing  the  cruel 
treatment  of  his  wife.     After  an  exciting  detail  of  wanton 
barbarities  and  false  and  scandalous  accusations  against  his 
beloved  wife,  Mr.  Smith  adds:    "Oh  my  spirit  is  grieved 
for  thee,  because  the  love  I  did  ever  see  in  thee  is  departed 
from  thee,  and  there  remaineth  in  thee  a  spirit  of  cruelty,  of 
hard-heartedness  to  thy  poor   neighbors,  which  thou  hast 
formerly  been  much  beliolden  to  and  helped  by,  when  thou 
hadst  no  bread  to  eat.     But  now,  since  thou  earnest  to  Bos- 
ton and  left  Salem,  thou  art  become  much  more  proud.     O, 
consider  of  those  times  and  forget  them  not ;  and  of  the 
love  thou  didst  find  among  poor  people  in  thy  necessity,  and 
how  evil  thou  hast  dealt  and  requited  some  of  them  now ; 
and  how  thou  didst  walk  and  act  contrary  to  what  thou 
didst  formerly  profess ;  yea,  I  have  heard  thee  say  that  '  all 
th^  armies  on  earth  cannot  subdue  one   lust  in  man  or 
tooman.^      And  now  tliou  pronounceth  sentence  of  death 
npon  some,  because  they  cannot  submit  to  your  wills  and 
worship  as  you  do."     Then  follows  a  passage  of  neighborly 
gossip  about  not  returning  "what  was  borrowed,"  failing  to 
pay  poor  men  for  tlieir  work,  diriorders  in  tlie  Governor's 
family,  "sitting  up  late  at  night,"  the  "servants  very  vaiu 

*  Morton's  Memorial,  8S7. 
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and  Bome  of  them  wicked,"  cfec,  and  his  "children  being  dis- 
obedient to  their  parents  and  living  loosely  in  the  time  of 
their  youth."  And  the  letter  concludes,  "thy  next  neighbor 
in  time  past,  and  then  serviceable  to  thee  in  many  things, 
and  it  is  like  somewhat  beloved  by  thee,  but  now  it  is  other- 
wise, as  appears  by  thy  hard  dealing  to  my  beloved  wife. 
This  I  am  constrained  to  write  to  thee  in  love  and  tender- 
ness."* This  earnest  and  indignant  letter  must  be  consid- 
ered high  authority  on  the  question  of  the  temper  and  dispo- 
sition of  Governor  Endecott,  because  Mr.  Smithf  had  oppor- 
tunity to  know  him  well  and  in  all  this  array  of  accusations 
and  imputations  so  industriously  brought  together,  there  is 
no  charge  or  intimation  of  a  want  of  love  or  kindness, 
towards  his  children  even  when  they  were  disobedient,  or 
towards  his  servants,  even  when  they  were  disorderly,  or 
towards  any  other  person,  except  in  the  exercise  of  official 
power. 

There  are  several  indications  that  Governor  Endecott  was 
not  one  of  the  rich  men  of  his  time.  A  subscription  paper 
in  aid  of  building  the  first  town  hall  in  Boston,  dated  1656, 
has  his  name  at  the  head,  with  a  gift  of  £2  IDs.  Subscrip- 
tions for  £10  were  made  by  Deputy  Governor  Bellingliam 
and  a  few  other  persons,  and  other  sums  were  smaller.f  Tlio 
influence  of  Governor  Endecott  was  not  founded  on  the  use 
of  wealth.  He  was  led  by  his  sense  of  duty  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Colony,  and  by  his  taste,  to  give  his  attention 

»  Besse's  History,  Vol.  II.  208. 

t  John  Smith  was  one  who  would  speak  out  his  whole  mind,  if,  as  is  proba- 
ble, he  is  the  man  who  in  1600,  at  the  ordination  of  John  Higginson,  disturbed 
the  proceedings  and  cried  out,  "  what  you  are  about  to  set  up,  our  God  is  pull- 
ing down."  F'or  this  he  was  committed  to  prison  by  order  of  the  Court. 
—Hutchinson's  Massachusetts,  1. 187. 

I  Proceedings  for  corner  stone  of  Boston  City  Hall  in  1862. 
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chiefly  to  public  affairs.     Tlie  company  in  England,  accord- 
ing to  the  record  of  March  2d,  1629,  "propounded"  to  em- 
ploy John  Malbon,  a  man  "having  skill  in  iron  works,"  to  go 
to  New  England  at  their  expense,  and  to  return  and  report 
what  could  be  done  there  in  that  business.*     He  performed 
the  service.     As  this  occurred  when  the  company  relied  on 
information  and  advice  from  Capt.  Endecott,  he  should  have 
some  credit  for  this  attempt  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country.     He  also  showed  that  he  valued  and  desired  to  in- 
crease the  strength  and  independence  of  the  colony,  in  his 
letter  of  December  1, 1643,  to  Governor  Winthrop,  in  which 
he  says,  "  I  want  much  to  hear  of  your  son's  iron  and  steel. 
If  the  country  will  not  be  encouraged  by  so  useful  a  design, 
to  enlarge  themselves  for  the  advantage  of  it,  I  know  not 
what  will."!    And  whenever  the  chartered  or  assumed  rights 
of  the  Colony  were  threatened  by  the  Crown,  or  the  church, 
he  was  roused  in  defence,  with  the  watcliful  jealousy  of  a 
mother. 

Two  acts  of  Governor  Endecott,  which  have  often  been 
mentioned  to  the  prejudice  of  his  character  for  generosity 
and  common  sense,  should  receive  such  a  true  representa- 
tion, as    the  imperfect  records  enable  one  briefly  to  give. 
1,    Governor   Endecott   arrived   at   Naumkeag,  afterwards 
called  Salem,  on  September  6th,  1628.     In  the  same  vear 
he  visited  Mount  Wallaston  or  Merry  Mount,  the  site  of  the 
town  of  Quincy,  and  "  rebuked  the  inhabitants  for  their  pro- 
faneness,  and   admonished   them    to   look    to    it    that    they 
walked  better  ."J     '"In  the  purifying  spirit  of  autliority/'  he 
cut    down    the    May   i>ole,  on   which   Thomas    Morton,  the 

•  AreiuDoloel*  Amerieuia.  III.  U. 
t  Wlothfop's  Hew  SqglMid,  1. 34. 
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leader  of  these  distnrberB,  had  been  aconstomed  to  pnblii 
his  witty  anil  injurious  slanders  of  the  Puritans,  while  h 
followers  danced  and  played  about  it  in  the  carousals  f< 
which  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Indiai 
famished  the  supplies.  Before  Endecott  came,  Men 
Mount  had  become  bo  intolerable  for  this  dangerous  armit 
and  stirring  up  the  Indians,  for  obstruction  of  their  coi 
version  to  Christianity,  and  for  opposition  and  provoc 
tion  of  the  Puritans,  that  eight  plantations  obtained  and  pa 
for  the  aid  of  gallant  Capt.  Standish,  who  expelled  Thomi 
Morton  and  diminished  the  mischief.  It  cannot  be  donbtt 
that  the  new  agent  would  be  urged  to  finish  the  work.  Tl 
May  pole  was  cut  down  because  it  was  a  token  of  oppositic 
and  an  instrument  of  mischief,  and  not  because  it  was  use 
for  pleasure,  and  its  removal  was  an  impressive  moral  lessoi 
As  the  histories  do  not  mention  the  continuance  of  troub! 
at  MeiTy  Mount,  the  visit  of  Capt.  Endecott  has  a  claii 
to  be  considered  wise  aud  successful. 

2,  The  agency  of  Capt.  Endecott  in  cutting  out  the  cro 
from  the  Enghsh  flag  has  been  imputed  to  Ids  own  bigotr 
In  September,  1634,  general  alarm  was  excited  by  nes 
from  England  that  the  persecution  of  the  FuntanB  by  Are! 
bishop  Laud  was  increasing  in  severity.  It  is  a  modern  di 
covory  that  Laud  was  liberal  and  tolerant.  It  was  all 
stated  that  a  commission  bad  been  granted  to  the  two  Arc! 
bishops  and  others  of  the  King's  Council,  with  authority  1 
establish  the  Episcopal  church,  to  recall  the  charter,  to  r 
move  the  Governors,  and  make  the  laws  of  New  Englam 
Ora<iock,  Governor  of  tlie  company,  had  already  sent  the  i 
formation  that  tite  King  had  demanded  the  charter."     Uudi 
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the  deliriam  of  a  panic,  the  Colonial  Court  di»cu>5ed  the 
propriety  of  disusing  the  flag,  on  account  of  the  croos,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  relic  of  popish  idolatry,  and  opinions  were 
divided.     Capt.  Endecott,  who  was  more  quick  to  feel  and 
to  act' than  his  associates,  cut  the  cross  from  the  flag.     The 
Bword,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  this  lK»ld 
act  of  rebellion,  is  preserved  as  one  of  the  most  precious  of 
the  heirlooms  of  his  family.     At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Court  he  was  summoned  to  answer  for  the  oflFence,  but  "Ixy 
canse  the  Court  could  not  agree  about  the  thing,  whtfther 
the  ensigns  should  be  laid  by,  in  regard  that  many  reliised 
to  follow  thenL,  the  whole  c^iuse  was  deferrel."     And  liie 
commissioners  for  military  affairs,  of  whom  Endecott  was  a 
leading  member,  gave  order,  in  the  meantime,  that  **all  the 
ensigns  should  be  laid  aeide.*^      In   1635  a  ommitt^ee  re- 
ported to  the  Court  that  the  offence  of  Mr.  Endec*.*::  was 
"great,   rash    and   without   ^liiscretion — giving   oc«.-as:«jn    to 
the  State  of  England  to  think  iU  of  a-?,"*  ike.  Arc,  whL'i'Ut 
the   slightest   intimation   of  its  treasonable   charncter,  aiid 
"they  adjudged  him  worthy  of  a/lmonitioa,  and  to  l«e  il^^ 
bled  for  one  year  from  l^earing   any    public   o&.-eS'      Mr. 
Wintlirop,   not    then    Govfjrrior,    and    a    majority    vf    :Le 
Magistrates,  did  not  differ  from  the  opinions  of  Ciij-:.  Eiiie- 
cott,  though  they  uijit^rd  X/j  r:enoure  him  for  the  i-.'A  a^i 
dangerous  st/sU  that  le^i  them  X/j  a  more  pur»L*c  ♦rxi-rei*--:  :'i; 
of  their  own  opinlon-s.*    In  WM  Governor  WIi.tLr'.':-  >:>•;-'*:> 
of  Governor  Vane**?  perniI--;orj  t/>  ki*nrn/l  the   Klz^Sr  ■.-. I..rs 
at  the  fort,  and  vi*]*,  "thi*  wa«  done  with  thi?  pr-Tr-^Tk::-.!:, 
that  we  hold  the  ':rp^  in  the  e:j.-:;rrj  id -rLatr-rj.?.*"     Mut  -w-r 
not  conjenrture  tliat  it  wsm  the  2a;;,  the  ey:i^\»A   of  f .rt  i*ri 
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power,  more  than  the  croaa,  that  proroked  the  attack  of  Mr. 
Eodecott,  while  hia  portraits  are  perpetual  witnesses  that 
with  tlie  carefulness  of  a  crusader,  he  always  wore  the  sacred 
emblem  conspicaoiisly  marked  in  the  form  of  his  beard. 

Though  this  slight  sketch  does  no  justice  to  the  merits  and 
claims  of  its  subject,  I  venture  to  offer  it  as  a  wreath  of  me- 
morial leaves,  hastily  gathered  by  an  unpractised  hand,  to 
be  laid,  in  reverence  and  gratitude,  before  this  worthy  imago 
of  one  of  the  founders  of  our  nation. 

In  yonr  enjoymeut  of  the  gift,  you  will  desire  to  remem- 
ber the  giver,  who  in  one  act  gratifies  his  feelings  of  tUial 
regard  and  fulfills  most  acceptably  his  duty,  as  a  member  of 
this  Society.  I  therefore  oSer  for  your  adoption  the  follow- 
ing resolatious ; 

Resolved,  that  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  Society  are  pre- 
sented to  our  associate,  Hon.  William  0.  Endicott,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  for  his 
most  desirable  gift  of  an  accurate  copy  of  a  beautiful  portrait 
possessed  by  his  family,  of  his  great  and  good  ancestor, 
John  Endecott,  the  first  Qoveruor  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Jieaolved,  that  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  shall  be 
presented  to  Judge  Endicott  by  the  Recording  Secretary. 


